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Minim Division*— The south-westem Division of Up- 
per Bunna, lying entirely in the Irrawaddy basin, between 
18° 52' and 22* 50' N. and 93° 59' and 95° 52' E. It is 
bounded on the north by the Upper and Lower Chindwin 
Districts; on the east by the Lower Chindwin» Sagaingi 
Myingyan, Yamethin, and Toungoo Districts ; on the south by 
Fiome District ; and on the west by the Arakan Division and 
the Chin Hills. It comprises four Districts : Thayetmyo in 
the south, lying astride the Irrawaddy, mainly in Lower Burma; 
Minbu and Magwe, north of Thayetmyo, the former between 
the Irrawaddy and the Arakan Yoma, the latter between the 
Irrawaddy and the Pegu Yoma ; and Pakokku, extending from 
the Irrawaddy and Chindwin to the Chin Hills. The Com- 
missioner of the Division also exercises control over the 
Pakokku Chin Hills, which lie to the west of Pakokku. 
With the exception of a comparatively narrow strip of hill 
country in the west, practically the whole of the Division lies 
in, and is typical of, what is known as the dry zone of Burma, 
The population of the Division (excluding the Pakokku Chin 
Hills) was 997,269 in 1S91, and 1,076,280 in 1901. Its distri- 
bution in 1 901 is shown in the table below. 



Diatrict. 


Arafttn aquare 
mi let. 


PopolatkM ia 
1901. 


Land ri-vcnu<« 
and th a mtda 
in 1903-4,, 
in thousands 
of nip«es. 


Thayetmyo . 
Takukka • 
Minbu 
Magwe 

Total 


6,310 
3,399 


939,706 

333,377 
246,708 


4:57* 

6,6a 


17.17a 


1,076,380 


^4,79 
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s MINBU JOIVISrON 

Th-r The population is distributed over 7 towns and 4,714 

pe<^le».^ villages.'. The head quarters are at >Tinbu (population, 5,780^ 
in river communication with all the other District head- 
/» ! :^.:<juai:ters V .The other towns are I'akokku (19,456), Thavet- 
MYo *(*T5,824), Allanmyo in Thayetmyo District (10,207), 
Salin in Minbu District, and Ma owe and TAUNCDWiKr.vi in 
MaLT'v r i )istrict. Pakokku and Allanmyo are trade centres, 
and buih Thayetmvn and Salin are towns of some antiquity, 
but there are no important historic sites in the Division. By 
far the greater number of the people are Burmans, who aggre- 
gated 1,009,102 in 190T. Chins (to the number of 43,810) 
inhabit the Arakan Yoma and Chin Hills along the western 
border, and, to a small extent, parts of the Pegu Yoma al>u. 
lii rak(;kku District are a conunuiiity known as the Taunglhas, 
numbering 5,701. Shans and Chinamen are few in number, 
as are natives of India. The Census of 1901 showed totals of 
only 4,768 Hindus and 4,696 MusalmSUis. 
BottB- Tlwyetmyo District, — District of the Minbu Divisioo» 
fiilJSi^* Burma, lying between x^* $%* and 19* 59' N. and 94*' 24' and 
and bill 95^ 5a' E., with an afc^t.of 4^750 square miles. It is bounded 
^^iHm^ on the north t^y Minbu and Magwe Districts ; on the south by 
Prome; on tfa^ east by Yametbin and Toungoo ; and on the 
west by Sandoway, Its natural boundaries are the main ridges 
of the two great fanges» the Arakan Yoma on the west and the 
Pegu Yoma on the east From these mam tangjss' the hiUs 
trend east and west to form the Irrawaddy watershed. 

The Inawaddy flows down the centre of the District from 
north to south, and with its tributaries drains the whole. Of 
Its affluents on the west the most important are the Pani, the 
Maton, and the Made. The Maton rises in the Ars^Bn Yoma 
in the latitude of Minbu, and runs for about 35 miles in a 
southerly direction, to the point where it is. joined by the Mu, 
tiien turning south-east to join the Irrawaddy, a short dis- 
tance above Kama, in the south of the District, after a iiRrther 
course of about 65 miles. The Pani, which rises in the extreme 
north-west comer of the DistiscI, flows into the Maton 10 
miles from its mouth. The countiy between the Pani and the 
Irrawaddy is cut up by unimportant watercourses, whidi are 
liable to sudden floods during the rains, but at other times are 
practically dry. South of the Maton is the Made, which runs 
for about 40 miles from the Yoma to join the Irrawaddy at 
Kama, but is insignificant in the dry season. On the eastern 

* The transfer of the head-qoiiieft to Ibswe bM been tsnctlnntd, tad 
will protNtbl/ take pl^Dtitwrtlji. 
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slopes of the Imnrnddy valley the principal tnbatariiss aie 6ie 
Kyini and Che Butle. The fonner rises in the hills which 
sepMle the Sinfaumgws fiom the .AlhanDyo m«niship» and, 
johied by nusMnHis afiaeats^ emptier itsdf hilo the krawaddy 
at AUanmyOy after a eovise of abouT 50 inSeij Soiith of it is 
the Btitl^ nesily 60 mifes tn lai^h, risiiq; in liie-Pcgn Voina 
et the sooth^eaalrcoiiMrof the Disnici; and floniag due iiest 
to join the Aiuvaddy m milas helosr Th^etmyo. It issveOed 
ftom the sooth by seveial streams which drain the- whole of 
the south-eutem portion of the District The Aakan Yoma 
averages about 4,000 feet in height, twice exceeding 5^000 feet 
The JP!^ Yoma on the east is much less lofty, rising but once 
abofe 2,000 feet, and tailing off towavds the north. The hills 
tint divide the narrow liver valleyir on either side of the 
Itiafwaddy rarely attain any considerable altitude. 

The western portion of the District is occopied by a series Geology, 
of shales and limestones (either Upper Cretaceous or Tertiary), 
known as Chin shales. To the east of these come shales and 
limestones containing Nummulitics, and farther cast still are 
marine sandstones, among which petroleum occurs in small 
quantities, and clays of minrene afrc. Eiist of the rrTa\r;irldy 
the ground is covered by alluvium and sandstone containing 
fossil wood. 

The flora of the District ff)r the most part characteristic Bocaay. 
of the drv nme Teak is plentuul, and cutch is not uncommon. 
I.arge tracts are covered with dry scrub jungle, and the cactus 

is very plentiful. 

Barking-dter and wild hog are common throughout the Faoiuu 
DistricL The brow-antlered deer {thumin) is foufi ! in the 
plains \ and in the liucker forests near the Yoma, bison, 
buffaloes, tigers, elephants, bears, and rhinoceros abound. Pea- 
fowl are scarce, but ijilver pheasants are found in coni»iderable 
numbers in the hills. 

The climate has the drier characteristics of Upper Burma, climate 
and shows mors nwilmd variations than the neighbouring 
delin. The tempsmtute fidb as knr as 41^ in. die nights of the t*^"*™* 
oold seam, and sometinies-iises abcyve 105^ at noon in the hot 
Mason ; bvt the range in the hottest and coldest months is 
fiNighly from 77^ to 103°, and ftom 55*^ to 85^ respectiv<^» 
The restrict is aooounted fairly healthy, though statistics show 
that cholera breaks oet oocaskmaUy in phoea when the river 
leoedes Isr firon the villages, and the inhabitants aie- too lasy 
to gBl a better supply of water than is afibnied by stsgnant 
poole and oonlMdnated stieaois. Fever is psevalent In the 

B a 
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upper valleys of Ihe tributarieft that pour down from the 

Arakan Yoma. 

' RyaCiU. The rainfall is scantjr and capricious, and crops are fre- 

I quently destroyed by untimely drought The reootds at the 

head-quaitecs of the townships for the last ten years give 
averages varying fiom 31 inches at Minhla and Sinbaungwe 
(bordering on the dry zone) to 49 inches at Mindon, near the 
foot of the Yoma, and closer to the wetter areas of the delta. 
Hi»tory Little is knowii of the early hislor)* of the District, which is 
archaeo- rarely mentioned in ISurmcse annals. After -the conversion of 
logy, the {)eople to ]^ld(!hism, its southern tracts appear to Imve be- 
longed to the kingdom of Tharckhettra (Prome), the northern 
portion being administered from the modem Salin or Pagan. 
The t<nvn of Mindon, at the foot of the Arakan Yoma, was 
founded by a tugitive king of Prome, on the destruction of 
his aipital by the Talaings (about the middle of the eighth 
century A. 1).). The same monarch again mse to power at 
Pagan, and a considerable portion of the 1 >i?jtnct was for more 
than 500 years included in the kingdom which he founded. 
The governors of Thayetmyo were appointed from Pagan 
during this period ; but the fiill of the Pagan dynasty was 
followed by a long period of internal revolts, and the hold over 
Thayetmyo was in all probability of the lightest. The District 
was found parcelled out among various governors when it was 
annexed with the rest of Pegu in 1852, and was then formed into 
a subdivision of Prome District In 1870 it was made into 
a separate Deputy-Commisrioner's charge, and its boondariet 
were extended by the Upper Burma subdivision of Minhla 
after the annexation in 1886. The head-quarters of this 
portion of the District are at Minhla, where the remains of the 
old Burmese for^ now used as a baaar, mark the point at 
which the first resistance was offered by the Burmans to tbe 
advance of the British in 1885. The fort was taken by storm, 
and the positioa on the opposite side of the river was destroyed 
by dynamite^ The sites of the old British frontier forts are 
still traceable. The disturbances that followed on the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma were iu)t without their effects in Thayet- 
myo^ and for several years after r886 the District was harried 
by gangs of dacoits. Nga Swe» the most notorious disturber 
of the peace in this region, was killed, however, in x888, and 
after that the country gradually quieted down. 

The most noted pagodas are the Shweandaw, a few miles 
north of Thayetmyo town (founded in 1x67) \ the Shwemyindin 
or Shwesutaitogbyi in the Kama township (said to have been 
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meted m A. o. xoo) ; and the Shwethetlat^ in the town of 
Tbayetmyo (bnilt m 1373). The last named is remarkable as 
being hollow. Its name means ' the saving of the gddefi life^' 
and it was erected by a king of Ava as a thank-oflering for the 
pieservatioa of his life when taken prisoner by the king of 
Aiakan in Thayetmyo. The alternative name of the Shwe- 
myindin pagoda, or Shwesutaungbyi (meaning * payers ful- 
filled bean testimony to its reputed efficacy in responding to 
petitions. 

The population, excluding the Miiihla subdivision (annexed The 
in 1886), was 156,816 in 187a, 169^560 in 1881, 1^,637 in P*^P^* 
1891, and 174,646 in 1901. That of the District, including 
Minhia, decreased from 250,161 in 1891 to 239,706 in 190X. 
Its distribution in 1901 is given in the table bekmr?— 
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4,76° 
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i»»75 


339,706 
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The dec line in j)opulalion since 1801 is due for the most part 
to emigration into the delta country, and is not likuly lo con- 
tinue long. Nearly 9,000 persons bom in the District have 
^Uprated of laLc \ears to Ma-ubin and Pyapon, more than 
6,000 to Prome, and about 4,500 to Tha.ira\\audy. There are 
two towns (Thayetmyo, the head quarters, and Allan mvo) with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, but the number of large villages 
IS inconsiderable. The great majority of the inhabitants are 
Buddhists, though Animists (for the most part Chins) exceeded 
15,000 at the htft Census. Hindus and MusahnSns totalled 
a little bdow 2,500 each, and there were 881 Christians, of 
whom the British troops stationed at Thayetmyo furnished 
a oonsiderable proportion. Emigration anxmg the able-bodied 
men has caused Thayetmyo to figure among the few Lower 
Burma Districts in which the females outnumber the nudes. 
The proportion in 190X was 1,0x5 of the former to 1,000 of 
the latter. Burmese is spoken by 89 per cent of the popuk- 
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tiDii. Tbe Qoly olfaer iM^^oage uMd to ai^ estfeitt 
viiidi hid over so^ooo apeiifeni in i^i. 
Race and With tlie cweptioo of 19^700 Ghini» nauly the whole of the 
^op** indigeiioas pofNilation of the District «ie Burmam. The mar 
jority of the C3iUM (about 11,000) inhabit the Arakaa Yoma, 
and are dosdy allied to the Chins of Kyankpjruand Sandoway. 
There ki however, also a small settlement, about 8,000 strongi 
to the «aft ]of the Inawaddy in the Pegu Yoma. In all 
172^00 persons, or 73 per cent, of the total populadoo, were 
in 1901 classed as agricultunU, and more than a quarter of this 
total were dependent on itmmgya (shifting) cultivation akne. 
Christian The only Christian mission that works regularly in the Dis- 
missions, jg ^j^^ American Baptist Union, wlxich has a school at 

Thayetmyo and labours among the Chins. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel had a school in the District in 
T901, but did no outside mission work. Native Christians 
numbered 448 in 1901. 
General Rioe cultivation is confnied to tiie shallow valleys between 

f**^"'' the low hills, which radiate through the District and form its 
tural con- .... . 

ditioos. most stniang physical feature ; and it is only along the Maton 
stream and in one or iwu spots in the AUanmyo tuwnship that 
the ct>nfi)rmation of the country is at .dl suited to the growing 
of rice on an extended scale. Ai Lhe same time the valleys 
secure the benefit of the drainage from the hill slopes, and, 
given a good rainfall, are not infertile. The monsoon is, how- 
ever, so capricious, and die opportunities for irrigation from 
perennial streams so small, that the rice crop is seldom con- 
siderable. The hill-sides are moreover themselves cuh;v.aed 
for 'dry' crops, and much of the fertilizing matter which in 
richer country is carried into the paddy-fields is thus withheld. 
The system of coltivation prevalent does not present any 
marked pecutiaritiea, hut it may be noted that the area of the 
average holding (4 acres) ia very small compared with the 
meanin other DistziotL The paddy*fie)ds have to be ploughed at 
the vtvy fat opportanily, and the crop planted as early as pes- 
sble^ tomiaiMiiie the risk of feilure dne to tfaoabeenoe of rain 
bte in the season ; and for the same reason only the mpidly 
matwmg kinds of rice are grown. For ploui^iing, buUocks are 
used; bnt the sfaaUownesscf thes^isagsinsttheuseoftheaf 
(or JrOQ plou|^), and the fiekb are uanaUy prepared with the 
Ami (or hanow), and aometimes amootfaed otvor with the fytu^ 
^(ore]od«tnsfacr)i A special festnre is the piactice of making 
tiie nurseries in waste land, ^art from the holding, where the 
phmts have the advaniage of a n^gin soil and the cultivator 
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that of a larger planting area* When the ordiniiy wet-season 
orops fails, mayin or hot-season rice is grown here and there 
(especially on the Maton stream), the water being raised from 
the rivers by means of ingenious undershot wheels such as 
may be seen on the Chindwin and the Taping. Taun^>a rice 
is extensively cultivated on the hill-sides. In tlie Mindon 
valley on the Maton the ground is very suitable for mixed 
cultivation^ and great pains are taken in the production of 
onions. Both the large 'enved and pointed-leaved kinds of 
tobacco are grown, the former {jroducing a heavier crop, the 
latter a finer tobacco. The pinnts are set out about « feet 
apart in ground well prepared witli tiie tun and kyandon. 

The main agncultuml statistics of the Distfictfor 1903-4 are Chief 
given below, in square miles : — ISS" 
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Despite the meagre nunfaU, the most important crop is rice, 
which occupied 138 square miles out of the %i% square miles 
oopped in 1 903^4 ^ Other food-grains are miUet, maize, and 
gnun. In parts of the District millet (pyaung) largely takes the 
place of rice in a dry yeai^and in Minbla is almost as common 
as rice. In 1903-4 about 8,700 acres of maize were cropped. 
Sesamum is the principal oilseed. It is grown very exten- 
sively throughout the District, covering 47,000 acres in 1901, 
and is popular, inasmuch as it does not require a great deal of 
latn, and commands a high price. Cotton (12,500 acres) is 
also largely grown on the hill sides, and finds a ready market 
in the Vwataung ginning-mills. The coarse .soap, which is 
manufactured from the cotton-seed, is slowly finding a market, 
and the use of cotton seed oil in place of sesamum oil is ex- 
tendmg. Tobacco (5,900 acres) is increasingly cultivated in 
the alluvial land along the Irrawaddy and Maton rivers, the 
other main kaifi^i^ or river bed crops being onions and chillies. 
Experiments have been made with Havana tobacco, but have 
not met with as much success as in the richer silt of the delta. 
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The aren under gjutlens is 4,700 acres, the greater part ooo- 

sisting of plantain groves. 
Improve- Cultivation extends but slowly in Thayctmyo, for there is 
a^^-* waste land suitable for rice, and the jjoor soil of the up- 

tural lands requires long periods of rest. A slight expansion of the 
pracucc area may be expected wjien the resources of the District 

in the matter of irrigation are fully developed ; but, apart from 
that, it may be said that the agricultural population and out- 
turn have almost reached their limits. 

While fully recognizing the dilTerence between 6 ])er cent, and 
60 percent, interest, the Thayctmyo husbandman disHkes the in- 
exorable punctuahty with ^vhich he has to pay the instalments of 
advances taken from Government, and still prefers as a rule to 
patronize the kjcal usurer. It is satistactory- to note, however, 
that in u icallv bad vear the cukivaiors wJim have lost or sold 
their cattle apply freely for loans from Cjuvenimcnt. The 
amounts advanced under the Agriculturists' Loans Act during 
the two years ending 1901 were Rs. 4,270 and Rs. 3,950 respec- 
tively, and the average has risen since then to Rs. 7,000* 
C«tUc, ate Cattle-breeding is carried on throughout the District, hut on 
a large scale only in the northern portion. There are no 
peculiar varieties of hreed. Pony-breeding is practised to a 
small extent, but it is seldom that an amnud of any real value 
is prodttoed. Sheep are not bred outside Thayctmyo town, 
and goats are reared only by natives of India. The giazing- 
grounds are unlimited in extent^ but not very suitable in 
character; and In many parts cattle suffer sever^ firom want 
of good fodder in a dry season, for, although sevetal fodder 
crops are grown, the people cannot affoid to devote much land 
to them. 

Inigstiau There are few perennial streams, and only a few small tanks 
dependent on the rainfall. Wells are very little used, except 
for the more valuable kaing crops. Several irrigation schemes 
are tmder discussion, but the aiea which can be served by any 
one system, in such broken country, is comparatively small. 
Irrigation by means of a water-wheel is practised in some of the 
riverain villages. About half the irrigated area is in the Myede 
subdivision (watered by the Butle), and another quarter in 
the Kama township (watered by the Made, Pani, and Maton). 
In 1903-4 the area irrigated was about 23 square miles, 
all rice land. Of this total 20 square miles were irrigated 
from private canals, the remainder from tanks and wells. The 
fisheries of the District are small and unimportant. They 
brought in a revenue of a little more than Ks. 5,000 in 1903-4. 
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The forest grow^ is, as detennined by the dtmate^ of the Fomto. 
* diy ' utdaing type in tfie north and near the riYer, improving in 
quality and density southwards and away firom the river up to 
the Yoroa on either side. On the east ^e Pegu Yoma and its 
foothills are covered with excellent teak forest, the value of 
whidi is, however, diminished hy the poor floating qualities of 
the streams. On the west die Yoma is much hi^er, and the 
vegetation passes into the evergreen type, with dimbtng bamboo 
and towards the north the iiidia'TObb^ fig The 
greater part of the District is, however, of low elevation, and 
has been heavily worked for idungya (shifting) cultivadon for 
so long that huge trees are scarce, especially where the trade 
in timber has assisted in the work of destruction. The species 
found are therefore quick-growing soft woods, and large areas 
are covered by the bamboo^ in which there is a large 
trade. Cutch is everywhere abundant, but reduced to scrub 
or trees not older than the iaui^ya rotation. Reserves in this 
kn^Tf ground cover 196 square miles. Along the Vomas there 
are also 445 square miles of teak Reserves : in all a total of 
641 square miles. The area of unclassed forests is estimated 
at 2,700 square miles, which gives a total forest area for the 
whole District of 3,341 square miles. Besides teak and cutch 
{Acaaa Caiechu)^ pyin^ado {Xylia dolabriformis)^ in {Diffiero- 
carpus tuberculatus), fadavk { Pferorarpus indicus)^ and other 
valuable timber trees are lound m fair quantities. The net 
forest revenue in 1903-4 was about 2-6 lakhs. 

The only known mineral products are petroleum oil, clay, Min» and 
laterite, limestone, and steatite. Coal is said to have been "*«>»*1*» 
extracted many years ago a few miles south of Thayetmyo at 
Tondaung, now, as its name implies, a centre C)f the lime 
industry. The lime is burned in kilns on the hank of the 
Irrawaddy, and lind^ a ready local market at from Rs. 10 to 
Ri. 15 per 100 baskets. The annual production i:> nearly 
4,000 tons. Oil iii known to exist al Tadaukpin, 8 miles west 
of Thayetmyo town, but there is nothing to show that the oil- 
field is a rich one. The laterite of the District is not of a 
good quality. Steatite is found in the Arakan Yoma, but has 
not been eztmcted to any oonsideiable extent The local 
production of salt ts forbidden, though saline earth suitable 
for the industry occurs in places. Near Thayetmyo, and 
elsewhere in the District, pottery clay is found, which is used 
for the manufiKture of loiigh pots for domestic use or the local 
Bunket The 9iaimi^ or spirit fire, near Kama has attained 
a ceitUD local cetebcity. Gas of unkixiwn origin filters here 
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thtoQgh cmckg in tht earth, and is atid to ignite of itselt In 
places small mud pigwlM bftve been etected by tbe piime at 

the site of the phenomenon. 

Arts nnd Cotton^weaving is carrM cm here and there throughout tbe 
JJJ^^**^' District, but silk-weavii^ is ccmiined to one small village in 
the Tha) etmyo township. Wood-carving is pursued on a small 
scale, ^nd has not attained any celebrity ; on the other hand, 
the silversmiths of Thayetmyo town produce beautiful work, 
equal to the best that Rangoon can show. They display taste 
in conception and great skill in execution, and tht^ir reputa- 
tion is well deserved. The rough y^ottery of the District has 
no outside side, but the manufacture of coarse mats woven 
from split bamboos forms a source of livelihood for a consider- 
able section ^over 2,500) of the population. These mats are 
made in two sizes and are exported in large quantities to 
Lower Burma. The cstablisijnitjU of a steam cotton L'mning 
mill at ^ vvaiaung in 1896 has practically extinguisln li llie old 
hand-gm industry. There were said to be 4,000 of the old- 
fashioned machines in 1881, but these now have mostly dis- 
appeared. The Yw.tLaung factory is nuuuiged with i^ome 
enterprise. The cleaned cotton is baled by hydraulic pres- 
gure and sent to the Rangoon market ; the seed is then 
cntifaed and the oil extracted. A coarse soap is produced 
from the teed, but has not yet found a ready market. During 
the cotton herveit the mills run day and night, and the hands 
m tbe busy season nmnber hundfoda. Tbe price oC nm ootton 
at the mill i^et k about Rt. ao per too vtn. In the thdc 
ootton aeason the po«er is apfiied to sair-mlUf. Saw-pits 
maided by steam have not been altogether ousted, and 
aeveial are profitably worked at Thayetmyo and AUanmyo» 
the lawn thnber being sold locally. 
ComBBm The principal importa and exports enter and leave the 
andtiade. j^i^jg^ ^ ^ sicameii of tbe Itmivaddy Flottlbi Company. 
Of the former the most important are paddy, rioe^ fiah, ng9^ 
oil, and piecefooda. The chief eiports are mats (bamboo)^ 
cotton, aeMmitm oil, tobaoco, onion% lime^ and cattleu Thay* 
etmyo^ Allanmyo^ and one or two of the southern river vil- 
lages are the main tiade centres, from which the goods ate 
distribnted by cart, and in the rains by the Maton stream. 
Cattle are brought in during tbe dry season from Tauqg> 
dwingyi overland, and ate taken for sale between Allanroyo 
and Proroe by the Government road. The cotton goes to 
Kangoon, the trade in it being practically in the hands of a 
single Indian firm, and natives of India have secured a ItbenU 
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Theie aie no nilways, but the steamen of the Inawaddy Means of 
notiUa Company cennect with the lailway tennmi st Prome, ^^^"""^ 
MjFingyan, Sailing, and Mandalay. The ferry tteamers 
hfttumi Thayetmyo and Minbu .in the north, and Fionie in 
the mtfa, totidi at the.pcind{ial i^Mviaa triUages, and there is 
a emeSl Bteanhfeny lervioe hetve A Thayetnjo and AUanmyo 
on the east hank. Of Ae tribolaries of the Inawaddy^ the 
lialOB Is the only stmam whidi has any ooosidecable host 
Mffic Daring the lains boats go beyond Mindon, which 
dnong the dry season obtains its sqppUes by the Pobtic Works 
road running westwards from Thayetmyo and metalled for half 
its length of 45 miles. The other main roads are those from 
YwataoQg to Tindaw (38^ miles), on the way to Toungoo, 
with a branch from Kyaukpadaung to Thanbulla (10 miles). 
Tinrty miles of the JProme-Myede rcmd lie within the District. 
In addition to these, 165 milen of track are maintained, follow- 
ing the line of what were first designed as military roads in the 
inlmor. All the roads are kept up from Provincial funds. 

There is no record of any famine in the District. In 1896-7 Famine; 
there was a bad season in the Minhla subdivision, but the 
^K-opIe refused to accept work ofTcred to them at famine-work 
rates. Cattle-breeding in this portion of the District is carried 
on extensively, and it is probable that the people Cdiild tide 
over one year in an)- circumstances short of complete tailure * 
of both the main crops. The labour market in the delta is 
open to all, and the high wages (paid generally in kind) attract 
many agricultunsis from the southern half of the District even 
in a fjood year, while in a bad year near^ all the men move 

south vvcirds. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, Thayetmyo, District 
Miuiila, and Myede, each in charge of a .>ubdivisional officer J "^^jnd 
and six townships, Thayetmyo, Mindon, Kama. Minhla, stafif. 
SiNUAUNGWX, and Allanmvo, of which tlic (ir^i iliree belong 
to the Thayetmyo, the fourth and the fifth to the Minhla, and 
the sixth to the Myede subdivision. Thayetmyo forms (with 
Minbu and Magwe I^stricts) a Public Works division with two 
SttbdinBiona] oflkeis in the District and is the head-quarters 
of the Thayetmyo Fbcest dhrisioii. The number of viUage 
headmen at the commencement of 1904 was 705, hut a few 
dmle thigm are left in the District 
Thayetmyo is In the jurisdictioa of the IXvisional and ^-^^ 



Smsiei^ Judge, Bassein Division. The Deputy-Commissioner justice. 
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Revenue 
adminis- 
tratioiO. 



is District Judge. There are no whole-time township judges, 
u in the adjoining Districts of Lower Burma; and noiddl- 
tional towDship judges except in the township court, Thayet- 
myo, where the treasury officer sits as idditxmal judge* and 
exercises Small Cause Court powers in the town. The sub- 
divisional officer, Myede, has Small Cause Court jurisdiction 
in Alhnmyo. Habitual cattle-thieves form a large portion of 
the population on the east of the river. Murders are very life^ 
especially duriqg the hot season* Daooity and robbei^ are 
not common, but gambling in the sootbem part of the District 
is almost universal, and is the subject of frequent prosectt^ 
ttons. Civil litigation is mainly concerned with small money 
or land suits. 

Before the annesation of there was no real system of 
land revenue calcubtted on the area of cultivation, and it Is not 
known how much of the revenue transmitted to the capital 

(whi( h amounted in the year before axmexation to just over 
a lakli of rupees) consisted of land tax. Immediately after die 
acquisition of the southern portion of the existing District an 
acre assessment was introduced ; but the scheme did not woi^ 
satisfactorily and, pending a proper survey, a settlement was 
offered to the people, under whidi each man was required to 
pay for a period of five years the same sum as he had paid in 
the year previous to settlement, an arrangement which was 
eagerly accepted. Before 1872 there were two such quin- 
quennial settlements of revenue. The rates at this time for 
rice land were 4,6, 8, and 12 annas nrvl R. i per acre, with 
a fallow rate of 2 anims ; and it was not till 1891, long after 
the Districts farther south had been surveyed and settled, that 
sur^'ey operations were started. The survey was completed 
in 1892, and rf)nii)rised most of the rice-producing tracts in 
the Lower iiurma portion of the District. In 1900 and 1901 
this area was settled. Before this settlement the maximum 
antl minimum rates per acre had been, for rice, 8 annas 
to Rs. I 8-sD, and for crops of other kinds from 12 annas to 
Rs. T -8-0, while solitary fruit trees were taxed at from 3 to 
4 annas each. The rates introduced in 1902 were — on rice 
lands, 8 annas to Rs. 2-8-0 per acre : on ya or upknds, R. i 
to Ris. 2 ; on kaing crops, Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 ; on tobacco, 
Rs. 2-8-0; on gardens, Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 ; and on solitary 
fruit trees, 4 annas each. The highest rice rates are levied in 
the lower vaUey of the Maton, the lowest in the distant kmm 
in the upper valley of the Maton and its tributary the Mu. In 
the unsettled portions the revenue rolls are prepared each year 
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by the headmen, their measurements being checked to a certain 
extent by the supplementary survey staff. 

The follo\^nng table shows, in thousands of rupees, the 
growth of the revenue since 1880-1:^ 





1880-1. 


i8go-i. 


1900-1. 


1903-4. 


Lnnfl revenue « . 
Total reveaae • 


T,IO 


1,06 
4.87 


£•02 


6,01 



Up to 1901-2 both capitation tax and thathameda were lev ied 
in Thayetmyo, tho former in the Lower Burma, the latter in 
Upper Burma, porn on of the District. In 1902-3 capitation 
tax was levied over the whole District, and the demand was 
JEls. 2,20,000. 

The District cess fund, administered by the Deputy-Q)mmis- Local and 

sit-xier for the up keep of local institutions, had an income '^^'^"ic'pal 

, . . govern- 

or Rs. 35,400 m 1903-4, the chief item of expenditure being vaesiX,, 

education (Rs. 6,800), Thayetmyo and Allanmyo with 

Ywataung are the only munici{)aHties. 

Thayetmyo is ordinarily garrisoned by the head (|uarlei>> a.nd Army, 
five companies of a British infantry regiment and a regiment of 
native infantry. The old fort at Thayetmyo, which is on the 
liver bank at the north of the cantonment, is now a military 
fmon* There axe small detachments of the Upper Burma 
Volunteer Rifles at Thayetmyo and AUanmTO. 

The dvil police foice consbts of a District and an Assis- police and 
tant Superintendent^ 4 inspectors, 75 head constables and 3*^ 
aeqjeants, and 475 constables. There are 1 5 police stations in 
the District, and 33 outposts. Bodies of military police are 
stationed at Thayetmyo^ and at the headquarters dL each town- 
ship^ and during the open season assist in the patrolling of the 
nml areas. 

The Cential jail at Thayetmyo has accommodation for 1,197 
prisoners, though the aTenge population in 1903 was only 661. 
Since the use of river water, which is pumped up from the 
river by the prisoners, the Jail has been remarkably healthy. 
The industries carried 00 within its walls are carpentry, black- 
smith's and tinsmith's work, bamboo and cane>work, paddy^ 
husking, oil-pressings cottOiK:leaning, skin-tanning and curiog^ 
coir-poundings mat and rope-making, and stonebreaking. 

In the matter of education Thayetmyo ranks £uriy high Edncatnu. 
ftnoog the Districts of Burma. In 1901 the proportion of 
those able to read and write in r,ooo of each sex was 48-7 per 
cent in the case of males and in the case of females, or 
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a^*i for both toi^ther. Primary education, as elsewbm 
in Burma, is mainly provided by the monsBtic schools which are 

to be found in most villages. A large number of these have 
submitted to the guidance of the Educational de{)artment \nth 
great advantage. The number of pupils has been rising 
steadily. In 1891 it was <>,7i7, and in 190 1 it totalled 6,896. 
In 1903 4 there were 11 secondary', 117 primary, and 354 
elementary (private) schools, with an atten<lanre of 8,544 puj)ils 
(including 523 girls). An Anglo-vernaculai -^fbool for Chins 
is managed bv the American Baptist Mission, and two Anglo- 
vernacular mh arc maintained or aided by the municipalities 
of Thayetms o .nd Allanmyo-Vwataung. The other secondary 
schools are veiiiucular. The Provincial expenditure on educa- 
ti(jn in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,300. The District cess fund spent 
Ks. 6,800, and municipal funds Rs. 2,200 during the sameycai, 
and the receipts from fees amounted tu Rs. 4,300. 
HotpiuU. There are 4 hospitals with accommodation for 88 in-patients. 
In 1903 the munbtr of caaes treated 178336,199, of whom 1,367 
were in-patientSi and 1,125 oporationa nm perfoimad. The 
tolal expcoditiBDe naa Rs. 32,000, tonaids uliich municipal 
fiinda Gomtrifauled Ha* 29,000, and tfie Diitiict oest fund 
Rs. 2,000. 

Vacdnir Vaodnatkn Is oonirolsciry only uii«Thayetmyo tomL In 
1903-4 the numbec of peraona suooassfuUy werinatcd M 
X5y46it representing 65- per. i,oao of populatiott.. 

[Cokmd H. Biawn«» SktiisiUal amd mstoHml Attmmi tftkt 
JMyUm^ DkMti (idTS) > W. V. WaUaoe^ ^ittHmmml R^^H 
(190a).] 

TliayvtmytQ 8tibdlvtolon.«— Subdinaion <£ Thayetmyo 
District, Bunna, mnniaHng <tf tfae TiiAirBiMvo^. Mindqk, and 
Kama tannsbips. 

Tliayetmyo Township.— Township of Thayetmyo Dis- 
trict, Burnm, lying betiieen 19' 15° and 19' 30*^ N. and 94^48* 
95^ 13' E., on the weetem bank of the Irrawaddy, with 
an area of xga aqnane miks. The population was 41,651 
in X691, and 37*599 in 1901. The dooeaae took place in 
Thayetymo cantonment, and in the rural areaa of the township ^ 
only, while the inhabitants of the Thayetmyo municipality 
increased during the decade. The township contains 106 
villages and one town, Thayetmyo (population, 15,824), the 
head-quarters of the township and District. Outside the limits 
of the town the inhahitants are almost wholly Burmese- 
spcakincr. The area cultivated in 1903-41 was 05 square miles^ 
paying K&, i9^ofla land revenue. 
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Mindon. — Western township of Thayetmyo District, Burma^ 
lying between 19° 3' and 19* 30' N. and 94^^ 30' and 94** 56' E., 
with an area of 708 square miles. The township, which is 
undulating in the east and hilly in the Arakan Yoma country in 
the west, contains 251 villages. It had a population of 35,040 
in 1891, and 30,350 in 1901. Emigration to the more fertile 
lands of the delta accounts for the falling off during the decade. 
The head quarters .ire at Mindon, a village of 803 inhabitants, 
picturesquely situated on the Maton river within a few miles of 
the Arakan II;lis. 1 lie lutal number of Chins is about 4,000. 
They inluilut the Arakan Yohki. wliich covers the western half 
of the tuvviiship. About 35 square miles were cultivated in 
1903-4, paying Rs. 29,000 land re%'enue. 

Kama. — South-western township of Ihayctmyo District, 
Burn.a, lying between 18** 52' and 19** 18' N. and 94° 39' and 
95*^ 13' E., and extending from the Irrawaddy in the east to the 
Amkan Yoma on the west. The area of the township, which 
is intersected by low hills, is 575 square miles, and it contains 
201 villages. The population in 1 891 was 41,383, and in 1901, 
inconsequence of emigration to the delta, it had fallen to 39,570 
(including ^,500 Cluns). Tlu- head-quarters are at Kama 
(populaLion, 1,779), ri \!llage situated on low hills on the right 
or western bank ol tlic Irrawaddy. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation amounted to 50 square miles, paying iU. 53,000 
land revenue. 

Minhla Subdivision. — Subdivision of Thayetmo District, 
Burma, consisting of the Minhla and Sinbaungwe townships. 

Minhla Township. — Northernmost township of Thayetmyo 
District, Burma, lying between 19° 30' and 19° 59' N. and 
94° 24' and 95** 12' E., and extending from the Irrawaddy to the 
Arakan Yoma in the west, with an area of 490 square miles. 
It contains 290 villages, the most important of which is MinhU 
(population, 2,553), the head-quarters, on the right or west bank 
of the Inawaddy close to the bolder of Minbu District. The 
population was 33,416 in 1891, and 42,120 in 1901. It is the 
only township of the District which has increased considerably 
in population during the past decade. There are nearly 6,000 
Ch^, who inhabit the hiliy country to the west East of the 
Yoma, towards the - Irrawaddy valley, the country is cut up by 
low hills. The area under cultivatiott in 1903-4 was 41 square 
miles, paying KSb 36,000 Iftnd revenue. In- 1902-3 capitation 
tax took the place of- thmtheamia as the main source of revenue. 

Sliiteiiiigwe.--Nortb-ea8tern township of Thayetmyo Dia» 
trict, Burma, lying between 19** 30' and 19** 47 N. and 95* 10' 
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and 95° 40' £., and stretching from the Irrawaddy eastwards to 
the confines of Magwe and Yamethin Districts, with an area 
of 1,873 square miles. Its head-quarters are at Sinbaungwe, 
a village of 2,394 inhabitants, on the left or east bank of the 
Irrawaddy. The country is diy and undulating, and sparsely 
inhabited. The population was sa^xoS in 189 1, and 23,395 
in 1 90 1 , distributed in 1 05 villages. J%aiham»ia was the main 
source of revenue up to 1902-3, when it was replaced by 
capitation tax. The area under cultivation in 1905-4 was 
36 square miles, paying Rs. 36,000 land revenue 

Hyede. — South-eastern subdivision of Thayetmyo District, 
Burma, conterminous with the AUanmyo township^ and lying 
to the east of the Inawaddy, between 18^ 55' and 19° 30' N. 
and 95*^ 9' and 95° 52' E. It has an area of 913 square miles^ 
and the population was 76,563 in 1891 and 66,673 in 1901. The 
township contains one town, Allanmyo (population, 10,307), 
the head-quarters, and 333 villages. The rainfall is precarious, 
and the large decrease in inhabitants since r89r is due to 
emigration to the rich delta Districts of the Irrawaddy Division. 
About one-dghth of the population are Chins, inhabiting the 
slopes of the Pegu Yoma, which separates the township on the 
east from Toungoo District The township^ which is intersected 
by low hills, contained 85 square miles under cultivation in 
1903-4, paying Rs. 63,000 land revenue. 

Allanmyo Town,— Head-quarters of the Myede subdivision 
of Thayetmyo District, Burma, situated in 19^ 33' N. and 
95** 13^ E., on the east bank <tf the Inawaddy, almost imme- 
diately opposite Thayetmyo^ the District head-quarters, and 
connected with it by a steam-launch feny. Population (1901), 
10,207. Allanmyo, so called af^er Major Allan, who demarcated 
the frontier line in 1854, has sprung up to the south of the old 
Burmese fort of Myede. It gradually became a trade centre, 
and up to the time of the annexation of Upper Burma was an 
important frontier station. The affikirs of Allanmyo, together 
with those of the adjoining urban area of Ywataung, have been 
administered since 1900 by a municipal committee. The 
income and expenditure of the municipal fund in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 38,000 and Rs. 2 1,000 respectively. The former is derived 
almost entirely from the municipal bazar. The chief items 
of expenditure were Rs. 4,100 spent on conservancy, and 
Rs. 5,100 on the hospital. Allanmyo is one of the main 
centres of the cotton trade of the Province, and has a steam 
factory for cottonrgiiming, oil-pressing, and the manufacture 
of cotton^il soap. 
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Thayetmyo Town. — Head-quarters of Thayetmyo Dis- 
trict, Burma, situated in 19° 20' N. and 95"^ 12' E., in 
the centre of an undulating plain on the right bank of the 
Imiwaddy, about 1 1 miles south of the old frontier between 
Upper and Lower Burma, and immediately opposite the town 
of AUanmyo, with which it is connected by a launch ferry. 
The name Thayetmyo in its present form means * mango city ' 
(Mf7)r/= ' mango*) ; but this is said to be a corruption of 
Tliaf-vt f f*n-o (' city of slaughter '), a name given to the town 
to f i iviiueniorate the murder of his sons by a ruler of olden days, 
who feared they would rel"»el on attaining manhood. The town 
is said to have been founded about 1306 by a srni of the last 
king of Pagan, and contaiiis one of the Shwemoktaw pagodas 
which is alleged to have been erected by Asoka, but is not 
the repository of any antiquities. On the annexation of Pegu 
the tovsn contained only 200 or 300 houses, but it rapidly 
grew after becoming a military station. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the population fell from 17,101 to 15,824, partly 
owing to the decrease of the garrison, which now consists 
of the head quarters and wing of a British regiment and a 
native regiment. The cantonment, which occupies a well- 
timbered area close to the river bank, contains a fine set of 
barracks, built in 1854. The small fort north of tlic canton- 
ment is now used as a military prison. The station i^. one 
of the healthiest in India for British troops, the death-rate 
in 1901 being only 2J per thousand. In April and May the 
heat is very great, and the glare off the sandbanks that extend 
along the river foce adds considerably to the discomfort of 
the residents. At this season the surroiindbgs of the station 
have a very dried-up and parched appeaiance, but with the 
nuns the verdure reasserts itself, and the cold season is dis- 
tmctly pleasant The rain&U is moderate^ averaging 36 inches 
per annum. 

The town has been administered since r887 by a muni- 
cipal committee^ which at present consists of 3 cx ojjicio and 
9 nominated members. The elective system is not in force. 
The municipal income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged between Rs. 30^000 and Rs. 31,000. 
In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 30^000 (house and 
land tax, Rs. 8,300 ; markets, Rs. 16,700}, and the ex- 
penditure to Rs. 54,000, the chief items being conservancy 
(Rs. 8,700) and hospital (Rs. 38,000). The annual income 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund amounts to about 
Rs. 13,000. A new municipal hospital has replaced the old 
■V. n. c 
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one burnt down in 1900. The municipal school educates 
up to the seventh standard, and has an average attendance 
of 140. There is a large Central jail on the outskirts- of the 
town. Thayetmyo is an important station of call for river 
steamers, but it has achieved no special importance as a trade 
centre, i'he best known of its industries is silver-work, which 
can hold its own with that of any other town in Burma. 
Boon- Pakokku District.— District in the Minbu Division of 

fi"Tiration* ^d'P*'^ Burma, lying between 20° 48' and 22° 50' N. and 
and hill 93' 59' and 95° 24' E., with an area of 6,210 square miles. 

It is pear sha[3ed, tapering oflf towards the north, unJ is 
bounded on the north by the Upper and Lower Chindwin 
Districts ; on the east by the waters of the Chindwin and Irra- 
waddy, which separate it from Sagaing and Myingyan Distrk:ts ; 
and on the aouth by Minbu District ; the lofty bankr of 
the Chm Hills fonns its entife western boider« The District 
is divided into two roughly equal parts east and west by the 
masses of the Poodaung and Tangyi ranges, which rise to 
about 3,000 or 4,000 feet in the north, and diminish in die 
south to about s,ooo feet In the extreme west betweeo 
the PondauQg and the Chin Hills lies a long nanow valley* 
running north and south, and divided towards its sondiem 
end by a watershed. The oountry to the north of this divide 
is drained by the Myittha, whicfa tiaes in the Pakoiklca Qun 
Hills, enters die District from the wes^ and flows northwards 
into the Upper Chindwin Distinct^ and by the Myittha'a 
southerly affluent, the Maw, The valley to the south of 
the watershed is for the most part drained by the Yaw riv» 
and its numerous tributaries. East of the Pondaung is a 
strip of country, 15 miles in width in the north and widening 
to 45 miles in the south, botmded on the east by the Tai^;yt 
Hills, which run in a general southerly direction right down 
the centre of the District The whole of it is watered by the 
Yaw ri\er, which comes in from the west, bends southwards, 
and flows into the Trrawaddy in the extreme soutii of the 
District. North of the point where the Yaw enters this strip 
is the valley of the Kyaw ; south of this {)oint the ground 
rises from the river into a mass of hills and narrow valleys, 
only the southern edge of which is inhabited to any extent. 
To the east of the central stretch of h-H i and valley the country 
varies considerably. Near the Irrawaddy and Chindwin are 
large al hi vial plains, transformed in places into lagoons by 
the annual rise of the rivers. Behind these plains the 
surface rises gradually, and becomes more and more broken 
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ns it a[)proaches the hills, the whole area being arid, and water 
being very difficult to obtain. In this portion of the District 
is a small isolated range running north and south, and cul- 
minating in the Shinmadaim":, 1,757 feet in height, about 
ic miles due north of Pakukku town. 

The eastern portion is covered with the alluMurn deposited Geology, 
by the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. On the west of the Irra- 
waddy soft sandstones of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age occupy 
1 large area ; they are characterized by the presence of fossil 
wood in large quantities, and in the Yaw Valley by mammalian 
booet. On the right bank of the Irrawaddy opposite Pagan 
the mioGeDe (Pegu) beds are brought up by an antidmal fold, 
ind fonn a long namnr ridge ronnu^ north and acmth parallel 
with the river. It is here^ in the ndghboorhood of Yenangyat, 
that the petroleum area is situated. Twelve oil-sands have 
been recognized tn this regbn, all occurring in the lower or 
ftome stage of die miooene beds. 

The flora of die arid areas in the east of the District is Botany, 
of the type common to the dry sone of Upper Burma, and 
hidndes cactus and other vegetation that thrives without 
much moisture. In the hiUs in the west bamboos and teak 
are common, and stretches of pine forest occur on the hi^er 
ridges. 

fiaridng-deer, sdmbar, bear, wild hog, leopard, Uim orFamA. 

hsaing (Bos sofidaicus)^ and pyaung (bison) are always to 
be found in the jungles of the District Wild elephants often 
appear on the slopes of the remoter ridges^ and the thick 

forests which clothe the hill ranges are a resort for tigers. 

The dry part of the District east of the Pondaung is healthy, Climate 
hot hot. West of the Pondaung the rainfall is much heavier, JJ^^JJJ^ 
and the heat is not so oppressive ; but during the rains dense 

fogs are frequent in the valleys, which are excessively unhealthy, 
especially at the beginning and end of the wet season. Few 
Tisitors escape fever, and the residents themselves are not 
free from this scourge. What is known as Yaw fever is of 
an even more virulent type than the well-kno^\^l fever of 
Arakan, and frequently attacks those who have returned to 
the valleys from the healthier parts of the District, The 
cold season is crisp and pleasant ; but during April, May, 
and June the thermometer in the dry parts rises considerably 
above 100°, as much as 107*^ being by no means an unconnnon 
record. A temperature of 118", recorded in the Pakokku 
courthouse, has so far been looked upon as the maximum. 
The rainfall in the dry parts of the District is light and lUiafiin. 
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capricious; and here there is always a great flcardtjr of water, 
which in many places has to be carted for miles. The vil- 
lages in the interior of the Pakokku and Myaing townshqis, 
particularly in the latter, have to depend almost entirely on 
tanks for their water-supply. West of the Pondaung the 
rainfall is much higher, but the distribution !<? uneven ; the 
Kyaw valley enjoys a fiiirly ample supply, while the Gangaw 
township receives somewhat less, and the share of the Tilin 
townshij) is even smaller. The average of the five years 
ending in 1902 wa.s 23 inches in Pakukku, 35 inches in the 
central portion (Pauk)^ and 4S inches in the Myittha valley 
(Gangaw). 

History. Prior to the aimexation of Upper Burma, Pakokku was only 
a small fishing village, and its (kusyi was under the control 
of the 7vun of Pakangyi. Though legends give what seem 
obviously fanciful origins lui iis name, it is not even mentioned 
in old ma])s, and the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers only com- 
menced to make it a place of call of recent years. Ibrmerly 
all steamers called at Kua)\\.i, 4 ii:ilcs a.bu\c I'akuivku, \\;u, re 
one of the branches of the Chindwin river joins the Irrawaddy, 
as for a long time Pakokku was cut off from the main channel 
by a huge sandbank, and Kunywa was then the main trading 
centre. In i885» however, sandbank dinfipeaied, the 
river resumed its old course opposite Pakokku, and from that 
time trade steadily found its way to Pakokku, while Kunywa 
shrank into an tmimportant village. The rise and gyowth 
of Pakokku have been particuktfly marked since the British 
occupation. 

Under Burmese rule the Pakangyi kayaing conesponded 
with the present Pakokku Districti and included the ivmhshipe 
of Pakangyi, Yaw Lemyo, and Psgyi Talk. At the time of 
annexation the area now forming the District was part of Pagan 
and Myingyan. During z886 it was in a very unsettled state, 
as the greater part of it was dominated by the Sbwegyobjm 
prince, who had been joined by the local Burtnan official, 
the Kayaingwun of Myingyan. A column was sent up in 
1886 to deiU with the insurgents, dvil officials were stationed 
at Pakangyi, and two small posts were built at Pakokku and 
Yesagyou The rebels were restrained to a certain extent by 
a military post at Myaing, but this part of the District was not 
at peace till a post was established at Pakangj-i. The Pagan 
District was abolished and the Pakokku District formed in 
188S with its head-quarters at Pakokku. The Yaw r u^ntry 
in the west was still unsettled even then, being overrun by 
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two of the Shw^gyobyn pretendei's adherents, an inflaential 
local oflBdal called Ya Kut and a dacoit leader called Tba 
Do. Both were got rid of, however, during the course of 

the year. 

Old pagodas abound in the District, The most noticeable AtcIimo- 
in the neighbourhood of Pakokku are the Shwegu pagoda 
in the town itself, the Tangyiswedaw pagoda opposite Pagan 
on the Irmwaddy, and the shrines at Kunywa, Shinmadaung, 

and Thamiung. The first mentioned is supposed to occupy 
the site of the shrine erected by Alaungsithu, king of Pagan, 
over the grave of his queen, who died in childbirth. Grants 
of 'it'utiugan land were made in 1887 to the trustees of the 
Tangyiswedaw pagoda, as well as to those of three famous 
images of Gautama known as the Sithushin, the Shinmadaung, 
and the Datpaung Myezu at Pakangyi in the Yesagyo town- 
ship. The Tangyiswedaw i a';oda is said to have been erected 
by Anawrata of Pagan to enslirine a tooth of Gautama brought 
by him from China; the three Pakang)'i images are of sandal- 
wood, and date back to the early years of the twelfth century. 
They are reputed to have been put up by Narapadibithu, the 
famous warrior king of Pi^an. They were removed to 
i^Iandalay in 1884, but were restored to Pakangyi two )t:ars 
later. Opposite 'rii;iiiiadaw in the Pauk townshij), on the 
tvL-st bank of the i iw r:ver, are two famous pagodiis, the 
Shw€|Kiunglaung and Shv*emoktaw, which mark the site of 
a small pagoda said to have been erected by Dhamathawka, 
king of Pagan in 109 1. They were restored by Narapadisithu 
a centniy later, and the anniversaty of their restoration in the 
noath of Tahaung used to be regularly celebrated by a fesrival 
till the time of the British occupation. The festival is now 
l>eing revived. 

The population increased firom 311,959 in 1891 to 356,4891116 
in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the P^^^ 
table on die next page. 

The table shows that there has been a slight increase since 
tS9t in the townships bordering on the Chin Hills in the 
aocth-west of the District, a diminution in the southern town- 
diips^ Irom which the people appear to have moved to some 
extent to the better irrigated tracts in the north of Minbu, 
and a substantial rise in the north-east, which has had the 
benefit of immigration from IMyingyan and elsewhere. In the 
valleys of the Irrawaddy and Chindwinthe population is dense, 
but in the hills to the west the villages are scattered. Burmese 
is spoken by 96 per cent of the people. 
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lUce and The majority of the populatko is Burman or quasi-Burman. 
About 6^500 Chins occupy the western townships in the 
valleys of the Yaw and Myittha rivers. The Taungthas» vrbo 
numbered 5,700 in 1901, inhabit the Yaw countiy and are 
peculiar to the District In dress the men vesemble the 
BurmanSi but the women are distinguished by a white petticoat 
and a dark plaid sash of cotton worn under the jacket round 
the body from chest to bipt. Their dialect is distinct firom 
that of the other residents of the Yaw trac^ and contains words 
whic}} have an affinity with the Baungshe or Lai dialect of the 
Chins. They profess both Buddhism and iwAworship, are 
industrious, and make good agriculturists. No very satisfactory 
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theory as to their origin has yet been put forward. The Yawa 
of the same region, who speak or spoke a dialect of their own, 
are now practically indistinguishable from their Burman neigh- 
bours. They have a reputation as magicians. Natives of 
India numbered in 1901 only 1,997, Hindus predominating. 
More than half of this total are engaged in tmde in Fakokku 
town, or have found employment in the Yenangyat oit&elds 
as traders and coolies. The number of persons returned as 
directly dependent 00 agriculture ih igot was 881,494, or 
63 per cent of the total population. Of this number 50,562 
in the western hill areas were dependent on taungfa culttvatioii. 

There are less than soo Christians, of whom 106 are 
natives. The only Christian mission is that of the Wesleyana 
at Pakokku. 

The alluvial soil is rich in the riverain and island lands, 
which produce peas, chillies, tobacco, gram, beans^ and a 
number of other vegetables. In the K«g**>«"*^<! away from the 
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m«r it is sandy in composition, with an admixture of red day 
and gravel, and fit iox ya cultivation only. The surface of the 
ooQDtiy is in general undulating and hiUytaboitndmg in lavines 

and nuUahs leading into the various streams. The system 
of cuUivation is uniform throughout the District. Tbe fields 
are tilled with a four-toothed harrow, lengthwise once, then 
diagonally once, and again breadthwise once. After this 

the surface is treated with a three-toothed harrow, first diagon- 
ally, then lenj^thwise or breadthwise, and again diagonally; 
Anally the soil is made even with the harrow stock. For 
paddy-fields wooden liaxrows are used with teeth 8 inches 
long ; for upland fields tbe length of tbe teeth is increased 
to 12 inches. 

The crops are of the ordinary dry zone kind. Kaukyin 
(early) rice, maize, early sesanium, and taungya rice are sown 
in May and June and reaped in iJccember. For the kaukkyi 
rice crop operatioi]:> commence in June and finish in January, 
while /// (millet), cuu*.in, jowar^ late sesamum, wh^t, and 
f,:^ni aft* sown from Julv to October aiui reaped from l)c( ember 
to Febtuai} . 1 lie la;st named is a specially important staple 
in Pakokku. Maize is grown lu a j^i^ai cxlcui, not only for 
the sake of the grain, but for the inner leaves of the sheath, 
which are used as wrappers for cheroots. This substance 
wlien ready for the marluBt is called ptt^ and large quantities 
of it are exported. The kijfun (or isknd) crofiB are soim 
fiom September to December in tbe rich alluvial soil the rivers 
leave behind them at they fall, and are reaped in March 
and April They consiit of mioos kindi of pulie, tobacco, 
and vegetablea. The or hot«eaaon rice crop tt planted 
fioro December to February in km-lying inundated boUows, 
and reaped in March and April 

The foUowiag are the main ag ri qdta r al atatiatics for 1903^4, Chief agri. 
in aqiiare milea 
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The staple crop is Jawdr^ which covered 319 square miles 
in 1903-4, and tonsa the chief means of subsistence of tlie 
inhalMtants of the poorer parts of the District Rice, the food- 
grain of the people in the towns and the richer rural sueas, 
was grown on 157 square miles. Gram occupied 30,000 acres, 
between one-third and one half of the total for the whole 
Province. Pulse of various kind^ covered about 33.000 acres, 
maize 23.200, and .scsaiuum 32,600, and 4,900 acres were 
under tobacco. ( larden cultivation is but little practised ; but 
some betel-vines are grown in the Ycsagyn township. 
Improve- Cultivation is being extentled generally, but it varies with 
nenttiD rainfall of the year, and depends to some extent on the 
toxal manner in which the islands left by the river as it falls form 
P***^*®** in the channel. This island land is eagerly sought by the 
villagers for the cultivation of rice, maize, wheat, tobacco, 
and various kinds of vegetables, and differs from year to year 
in position and extent. The local cultivators do nothing to 
improve the quality of their crops, aiid there has been no 
exjicrimental i ulLivation to speak cjf in the District. American 
maize was grown for a time tenlali\ely, but the husk proved 
too coarse for cheroot-covers. Virginia and Havana tobacco 
have also been tried in some parts, but can command no 
market vahie^ as the flavour is disliked by the Bunnans. 
« Advances are made under the Agricultonsts* Loans Act to 
villagers who have lost their plough cattle by disease, or have 
suffered in consequence of a bad harvest The people appear 
fuUy to understand and appreciate the advantages to be derived 
from these loans, which during the past few years have aveiaged 
about Rs. lo^ooo annually. 
Cutdci ftc. There are no special breeds of catde or other livestock, but 
the District produces lairly good beasts, and about 500 head 
of cattle axe exported annually to Lower Burma, where th^ 
are readily sold for high prices. No special grazing-grouiids 
are set apart for cattle^ the jungles near the villages supplying 
all that is needed for the greater part of the year, though in 
the interior where fodder and water are scarce the feeding and 
watering of the livestock is by no means an easy matter in 
the hot season. 

Irrigation Channels or canals are dug by the villagers to irrigate their 
fields from the beds of the Yaw and Myittha rivers. The le\ el 
"* of the streams is raised by means of a dam constructed of 
branches of trees and plaited bamboo work, and plastered 
over with mud and stones. The stream may carry away 
the dam from time to time, but the agricultural community 
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re-erect the obstnictkNi, eadi cultivator who has irrigable 
lind subscribing his quota of labour. An artificial water- 
way, known as the Saw myaungy was constructed in the 
Yesigyo township by the people about forQr years ago, to let 
the water from the Chindwin river on to their lands. It was 
in time neglected and allowed to silt up, but on a repiesenta- 
tion from the villagers in 1903 a portion of it was redug near 
Pakannge with satisfactory results. This canal irrig^s a large 
natural depression about 8 miles by 2, extenditig near the river 
lironi Yesagyo to Kuny>va in the Pakokku township. Tanks 
and wells are not utilized for irrigation purposes. The area 
irrigated in 1903-4 was 22 square miles, practically all rice 
land, of which 19 square miles drew their supplies from private 
canals. About two-thirds of the irrigated area lies in the 
Pauk and Saw townships, the rest being situated for the most 
part in Yesagyo and Seikpyu. There arc fisheries in the 
Pakokku, Seikpyu, and Yesagyo townships, formed by the 
overflow from the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. They turnish 
most of the fishery revenue, which in 1903-4 amounted to 
niearly Rs. ir,ooo. 

In the Myaing and Pakokku townships, and over the greater Forests* 
part of the Seikpyu township, forest vegetation is not prolific. 
What there is belongs to the class generally known as dry 
forest, with stunted and scrubby growth. Farther to the north 
and west the forest passes gradually into the upper mixed class, 
and becomes moister, but is dotted with j^atches of ini^yin 
(Pentiume siamensu). In the drainage of the Yaw, teak is 
plentiful not only on the lower slopes of the Chin Hills, but 
also on the watershed of the Yaw and Maw rivers and on the 
Tondaung riinge north of 21° 30' N. ; natural regeneration, 
however, is not good. All over this area cutch is plentiful, 
and padauk {Pterocarpus indiau) is well represented. A notice- 
able feature oi the Yaw forests is the prevalence of fflan (Ter- 
mmaSa Oinrm). The Gaogaw forests to the east of the Maw 
and Myittha mm are very rich in teak, tmt to the west of 
these streams huge stretches of indaing or ingym forest occur, 
and leak is confined to the beds of the streams. I^adauM, 
catch, and pyingado {Xylia doktbrifmmi^ are plentiful in the 
Gaagaw subdivision, arid pmes are found in places on the hills. 
Throughout the District n^inwa {Dmdroeaiamtis sAtc/us) is 
the pievailirig bsmhoo, but Am and kyat^ng (Bamhtsa poly- 
m&f^Aa) are found here and there on the moister stopes. The 
Maw and Myittha are useful for floating timber, but the Yaw, 
owing to silting in its lower teaches, is very uncertain. The 
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forest divisicm contains 1,266 square miles of ' reserved,' 51 of 
protected, and 3,583 of unclassed forest. Of the ' reserved ' 
forest, 1 1 5 square miles are in the Chin Hills outside the limits 
of the District. The gross forest receipts in t903'4 were 
Rs. 1,22,000, and the net revenue Rs. 56,000. 
Minewlfc Earth-oil is found in workable quantities at Yenangyat on 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy, almost opposite Pagan, and 
has also liccn traced in small deixisits elsewhere in the Dis- 
triet. The Yenangyat oil-wells were worked until twelve years 
ago by a few Burmans. Women then did most of the extrac- 
tion, while men performed the necessary digging ; but the 
proeess was clumsy and the out-turn inconsiderable. The oil- 
bearing tract has since then been 5?urveyed, and di\nded into 
blocks, each one mile square, i'he oil-tields at Yenangyat are 
now being worked by three concerns, whose working staffs 
consist of about 20 Europeans and 600 Burmans and natives 
of India. In all 32 blocks are at present held by the Biirnia 
Oil Company uiider leases from Government, ri by liic iwii- 
goon, and 8 by the Minbu Oil Company. Prospecting licences 
have also been granted to the Minbu and Burma Oil Companies 
and to others. The royalty paid in 190 1-2 on the oil extracted 
amounted to Rs. 1,43,000. The industry is expanding rapidly, 
andin 1903-4 the petroleum revenae had risen to Rs. 2,93,000. 
Coal crops oat at many places on both tides of the Pondaang 
range and also near Myaing, bat all the seams are too shallow 
to be worth woridog. There are salt springs near Yemye^ 
about 17 miles west of Pakokko, near Pindaung» west of Paok, 
and at several places in the Yaw country ; but the out-turn is 
insignificant Sandstone is quarried at Tanogu near the Shin« 
madaung, and steatite in the neighbourhood of Saw* The 
former yiekls a royalty of Rs. x,ooo to Government annually. 
Sandstone from the Taungu quarries is found all over FakoUcu, 
and in many adjacent Districts, in the form of paving-stooesy 
well-copings, pagoda ornaments, troughs, and the like* Them 
are steatite or soapstone quarries on the Kadin stream 6 miles 
west of Saw. They are difficult of access and are now bemg 
worked by a native of India. Near Myaing are traces of old iron* 
workii^ but the ore is not judged worth extracting now. Iron 
used to be mined at Tonbo near Chaungzongyi in the Myaing 
township, and also at Tonbo in the Wetthct circle of the Tilin 
to^'nship; and an attempt whs made to revive the iron industry 
at the latter place, but without success. Gold-washiqg on a 
small scale was carried on up to the time of annexation in the 
Bahon stream at Chaungmgyi in the lUmh of the District. 
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The principal handicrafts are boat-buildiog at Pakokku* and Aits and 
cart4>dilding at Myoiiia in the Myaiqg tovnshiiK The boat- [I^J]'^^ 
huikiitig industry is very extensive, and supplies the wants of 
a good many of the Inawaddy population. Myotha furnishes 
cauls to the whole of Pakdkku, as well as to adjacent areas. 
Hand rice-mills and brass-work are turned out at Pakokku, and 
cotton and silk-weaving is carried on to some extent in various 
parts of the District The silk industry is mainly Ja the hands 
of the Tauiig;thas and Chins of the Gangaw subdivision, but 
is not profitable, as the silk tamed out is coarse and inferior 
in quality to that imported from Mandalay. The dyeing 
and weaving of the well-known Yaw waistcloths is, however, 
carried to the length of a fine art, for which the people in thc^ 
parts of the District are iamous all over Bumuu Silk as well 
as cotton enters into the composition of these garments. The 
dark-blue dye that forms one of their chief characteristics is 
prepared from a plant of the indigo species which is cultivated 
locally. The prindpal products of the brass-workers of 
Pakokku are small bells and lime-boxes, made of difiTcrent 
alloys of brass variously arranged. When ready for the final 
process they are placed in a heated earthen vessel underground, 
when the colour of the various alloys becomes rhai^ijcd, 
ap[)arcntly by oxidization, the result being a neat inlaid 
pautm. Similar work is also produced in alloys of gold or 
silver, but there is no ready market for it, and the workers 
cannot afford to sink capital in unsold goods. Pottery and 
wood carving are carried on at Pakukku, but not to any great 
extent. A good deal of mat-weaving is done, but only fur 
local use. The jaggery industry is an important one. Jaggery 
sugar is maiuiUcLured by boiling down the unfermented juice 
of the toddy-palms, which abound in the drier areas. The male 
trees are the first to be tapped, in February and March. In 
May the female trees begin to fruit and their sap is then 
drawn off. There is an oil refinery at Yenang}'at, worked by 
the Burma Oil Company, and another at Kywede village in the 
Fakokku townships owned by a Burman. 

AD the trade of the Yaw country and a good deal of that of Commeite 
the Chhidwin vaUey passes through Pakokku. The prin-^^^* 
dpal exports are timber, hides, petroleum, cutch, yawpet (the 
leaves or covering of the maiie cob), and jaggery. Timber, 
petroleum, and hides aie sent to Rangoon for exportation; 
cutch and yawpet to Lower Burma for consumption. l*he 
{Kindpel imports are cleaned rice, ngapi^ and salted fish from 
Lower Burma, and foreign salt from Rangoon. The centre 
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of tfade IS F^okktt town, whence goods are shipped by the 
Imwaddy Flotilia steamers or distributed overland throogb 
the District A certain amount of bartering goes on between 
the Chins and the people of the pbins, beeswai^ honey, lac, 
and a kind of cane called wamm being eicfaanged for salt^ 
fowls, and Burmese cotton blankets. 

There are no railway lines. The chief roads maintmned 
from Provincial funds are : the Pakokku-Kan road, 166^ miles; 
the Saw-Zigat road (Saw to Kawton), 43 mfles ; the Haka-Kan 
road (from Yeshin camp to Kan), i \\ miles , the Saw-Kyetche- 
daunp mule track, 19 miles ; the Pauk A'awdwin road, 53 miles; 
the Pakokku-Myaing road (via Kaing), 26 miles ; the Pakokku- 
Yfisagyo road, 36 mUes; and the Mindat-Sakan Kanpetlet 
mule track, 32 miles. Those maintained from the District 
iiind include the Kanhla-Myitche road, 14 miles ; the Pakokku- 
Lingadaw road, 27 miles; the Myaing-Lingadaw road, iS miles ; 
the Yef;ap;yo Lingadaw road, 17 miles; and the Wadin Sin/ein 
rnad, 25 mil'^^. All these are unmctalled, but bridged and 
drained. The Irrawaddy, the Cliindwin, and the Myittha 
are all navigable waterways. The Myittha is navigable 
by country boats during the greater part of the year, 
from the Chindwin river up to Minywa a little south of 
(}angaw, and occasionally boats go still farther on into the 
Maw istream up to a village called Kinban. The distance 
from Kalewa (at the moulh of the Myittha in the Upper 
("hindwin District) to Minywa is about 180 miles by river, 
and from Minywa to Kinban about 15 miles. The steamers of 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com|)any ply rcgularl\ uii the Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin. The express boats call at Pakokku twice 
a week, and a steam ferry runs daily between Pakokku and 
Myingyan. The Chindwin steamers leave Pakokku for 
Kindat weekly, and for Monywa twice a week. 

Though the eastern half of the District is a typical stretdi of 
dry me country, there is no record of the occurrence of any 
serious fiunan& Scarcity has sometimes been experienced; 
indeed, when regard is had to the nature of the vainfifcll in the 
eastern tracts an occasional &ilure of crops owing to droiight 
is inevitable^ but any distress in the past it has been possible 
to meet by a remission of taxation. 

For administrative piuposes the District is divided into three 
subdivisions: Pakokku, oomprising the Pakokku, YBSacvo^ 
and Myaing townships; Pauk, comprising the Pauk, Saw, 
and Seikpyu townships ; and Gangnw, comprismg the Gangaw 
and TiUN townships. The head-quarters staff is of the usual 
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type. The Public Works division, with head-quarters at 
PakokkUi includes the Pakokku Chin Hills, there being two 
subdivisions withia the District, Pakokku and Pauk. The 
Yaw Forest division, with head-quarters at Pakokku, also 
includes the Pakokku Chin Hills. An assistant commandant 
of military police is stationed at Pakokku. 

The treasury officer, Pakokku, is also additional judtre of the Civil and 
Pakokku township court, but there are no specially ay^pnintcd^^j^^ 
judicial officers; the District officers — Deputy-Commissioner 
and subdivisional and township officers — perform judicial in 
addition to executive duties. The crime of the District pre- 
sents no special features. 

The revenue of Pakokku under Burmese rule consisted al- Revenue 
most entirely of t/iai/iameda. Royal lands, it is true, sometimes ^"^o^ 
paid rent, hut little of it ever reached the royal coffers at Man- 
dalay. The revenue now levied on state land is assessed at 
a share of the value of the produce of different kinds of crops— 
rice at one-fifth and jowdr at one-eighth. On kyun (or island) 
crops acre rates are levied, varying from Rs. 2 an acre on peas, 
jamdr^ maize, rice, and sesamum, to Rs. 7 an aae on sweet 
potatoes and onions. Variations in the land lerenue receipts are 
bfou^t about by the appearance and disappeaianoe of islands in 
die Iixawaddy. There are a considerable number of wuHi^n 
lands, Le. lands dedicated in Burmese times to pagodas, the 
revenue of which is devoted to the up-keep of the shrines ; and 
of ikngyUa lands, or lands held by the village headmen rent- 
free duriug their terms of office. Regular settlement operations 
are now in progress. 

The growth of the revenue since 1S90-1 can be gathered from 
the foUowing table, which gives figures in thousands of rupees : — 





1890-1. 




1903-4. 






77 


i.6> 


1,19 


Tout monN 


1 • . 


7>38 


10,69 


13,30 



The main source of revenue is ihathamiia^ the demand of 
which amounted to Ra. 7,24,000 in 1903-4, a figure a good 
deal higher than for any other District in Upper Burma. 

The only municipality is that of Pakokku, constituted in Local and 
1887. Yesagyo used to be a municipality, but the board was "JJj^f^ 
di^olved in 1892-3. The District fund is administered by the SUSH*^ 
Deputy-Commissioner, In 1903-4 its income, derived from 
various local receipts, amounted to Rs. 15,000, the main item 
of expenditure being public works (Rs. 10,000). 
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Police and Under the District Superintendent are two inspectors and an 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the police in the three 
subdivisions. There are ii police stations and 17 outposts ; 
and the sanctioned strength of officers and men is 407, includ- 
ing 4 inspectors, r chief head constable, rs head constables, 
31 sergeants, and 357 constables of all grades. The miUtaiy 
police belong to the Magwe battalion. Their strength is 150 
rank and file^ distributed in the three subdivisional head* 
quarters. They are officered by an assistant commandant, one 
tubahdar^ and three jemadars at head-quarters, and one jmadSr 
at Pauk and Gangaw respectively. 

The District jail at Pakokku has accommodation for 5s 
convicts and 30 under-trial prisoners. The only remunerative 
industry carried on is wheat-grinding for the militaiy police. 
No caipentxy or any other kind of industry is undertaken, and 
when there is no wheat-grinding the prisoners have compara- 
tively little work to do. Some are, however, employed in 
gardening. English and native vegetables ai« grown for the 
consumption of the prisoners, and some are sold in the local 
market to the public. 

Educatioo. The proportion ofliteratc persons in 1901 was 23*3 percent 
(46*^ males and a*3 females). The number of pupils has risen 
from 1,949 in 189X to 13,426 in 1901. In 1904 the District 
contained 8 secondary, 126 primary, and 737 elemenCaty 
(private) schools, with an attendance of ii,Si8 (including 751 
girls). The educational expenditure in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 14,100, Provincial funds contributing Rs. 21,000 and 
municipal funds Rs. 600, the balance of Rs. 2,500 being met 
from fees and subscriptions. 

Hospitals. There are four civil hospitals, with accommodation for 73 in- 
patients ; and 14,917 cases, including 687 in-patients, were 
treated at these institutions in 1903, while 425 operations were 
performed. The rnmbined income of the hospitals amounted 
in that year to R . 12,500, towards which Provincial funds con- 
tributed Rs. 6,300, municipal funds Rs. 3.700, and the District 
fund Rs. 1,500. Besides these a military police hospital at 
Pakokku contains 64 beds, and costs about Rs. 500 per annum. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsor)' only in the Pakokku municipality. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
7,602, representing 21 per 1,000 of poptilation. 

Pakokku Subdivision. —Eastern subdivision of Pakokku 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Pakokku, YksaoyO^ 
and Mv.MNG townships. 
Pakokku Township. — iownship of Pakddm District, 
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"Upper Burma, lying between 20* 55' and 28' N. and 94° 43' 
and 95° 11' E., along the bank of the Irrawaddy, with an area 
of 386 square miles. The population was 71,106 in 1891, and 
68,344 in 1 90 1, distributed in one town, Pakokku (popula- 
tion, 19,456), the head-quarters, and 223 villages. Along the 
river bank the country is flat ; inland it is undulating. The 
laio&ll is very meagre, but the population is &irly dense. 
The aiea cultivated in 1903-4 mui 194 square miles, and the 
land revenue and thaihmneda amounted to Rs. 1,85,000. 

Yesagyo. — Eastern township of Pakx^u District, Upper 
Burma, l3ring betweoi 21^ 24' and sz^ 5 s' N. and 95° 4' and 
95** 24' £., along the banks of the Inawaddy and Chindwin, 
with an area of 564 square miles. The township is flat, except 
in the west, and large portions of it are liable to inundation. 
The population was 53,795 in 1891, increasing to 87,797 in 
1 901, dbtributed in 338 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Yesagyo (populatbn, 3,523), for some time a municipality, and 
still a thriving, trade centre with a large basar, on the Chindwin, 
about 36 miles from Pakdklm town. The. rainfall is very scanty, 
but the density of population is comparatively high. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 134 square mitei, and the land 
leventie and the Ulaikameia amounted to Rs. 3,23,000. 

M3ralDg« — Eastern township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between si^ 24' and si^ 51' N. and 94* 33' and 
95^ 9' E., with an area of 825 square miles. The township is 
undulating in contour, rising gradually towards the Tangyi 
range of hills that bounds it on the west^ and has a very 
meagre rainfall. The population was 47,111 in 1891, and 
7 1,976 in 190X, distributed in 295 villages. Myaing (population, 
6xoX a village 35 miles north-west of Pakokku, is the head- 
quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 215 square miles, 
and the land re venue and /^z/^»f«ii amounted toRs. 1,53,000. 

Pauk Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of Pakokku 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Pauk, Saw, and 
Seikpyu townships. 

Pauk Township. — Central township of Pakokku District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 3i** 10' and 31** 49' N. and 
94* 18' and 94° 44' E., with an area of 1,490 square miles. It 
is a rugged tract, bounded on either side by hill ranges, and 
watered by the Kyaw river, a considerable affluent of the Yaw, 
which flows through its southern areas. Along these two 
streams a considerable amount of rice is grown. The popula- 
tion was 36,515 in 1891, and 41,021 in 1901, distributed in 
190 villages. Pauk (population, 1,826), a village near the 
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junction of the Kyaw and Vaw streams, about 40 miles west of 
Pakokkii, is the heaj-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was 42 sr]uare miles, and the land revenue and tha t ha m tda 
amounted to Rs. 94,000. 

Saw. — South-western township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 20° 48' and 21° 37' N. and 94** o' and 
94° 20' E., along the eastern edge of the Chin Hills, with an 
area of r,20o S'liiarc miles. The greater part of the township lies 
in the basin of the Yaw, but the southern portion is watered by 
the Maw, which rises near Mount Victoria. The population 
was 22,339 i^9^ 19,868 in 1901, distributed in 117 
villages. The majority of the inhabitants are Burmans, but 
Chins and Taungtbas are abo mtmmaa. Saw (population, 
742), at the foot of the bills, is tbe bead-quaiten. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 about 33 square mOes, and the land 
revenue and tkafk am eda amounted to Ks. 47}Ooa 

Selkpjru. — Southern township of Pakoldcu District, Upper 
Bunna, lying between ao^ 50' and az* ai' N. and 94^ ao' 
and 94^ 48' £., with an area of 559 square miles. The level 
of tbe countiy rises on all sides towards the centre^ from which . 
spring numerous streams draining into the Yaw river, which 
sweeps round the townships fiist in a north-easterly and then 
in a southerly cooise. The inhabitants are confined to the 
valleys of the Yaw and its tributary, the Sada-on, whidi drains 
the south. The hilly centre is uninhabited. The populatton 
was 47,503 in 189X, and 31,100 in 1901, distributed in 152 
villages, Seikpyu (population, 1,195) on the Irrawaddy being 
the head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was ^07 
square miles, and the land revenue and tkaihameda amounted 
to Rs. 72,000. 

Gangaw Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Pakokku District, Upper Bunna, comprising the Gangaw 

and Ti: IN' townships. 

Gangaw Township. — Northernmost township of I'akokku 
District, Upper Ikirma, lying between 21° 49' and 22"^ 50' N, 
and 93"" 59' and 27' E., with an area of 698 square miles. 
It comprises, with the Tilin township, the whole of that part 
of the District wliicli drains into the Upper Chindwin and 
is watered by the Myittha. Gangaw is a narrow valley shut 
in by the Chin Hills on the west and by the Pondaiing range 
on the east, and is to a great extent cut off from the rest 
of the District. Its population was 22,648 in 1891, and 
24,200 in 1901 (including 1,989 Chins), distributed in 
iiS villages. The head-quarters are at Gangaw population. 
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i»3oo)> ^^'^ the Myittha river. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was 22 square miles, and the land revenue and thathamcda 
amounted to Rs. 52,000. 

Tilin. — ^ Western township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 21° 27' and 2t° 57' N. and 93° 59' 
and 94** 22' E., wiiii an area of 488 square miles. It lies 
between the Chin Hilk and the Pondaung range, which cuts 
it off from the rest of the District. The chief stream is the 
Maw, which joins the Myittha river after a short northerly 
course. The sole cultiv^ation is rit:e, and this only near the 
streams, so that in years of drought the township is liable 
to partial famine. The population was 10,943 in 1891, and 
12,183 ^9<3i> distributed in 120 villages, Tilin (popula- 
tion, 670), on the Maw river, being the head-quarters. About 
3,000 Tanngtiias reside in the townships who are largely 
employed in rearing silkwonns. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 6 square miles, and the Uuid revenue and thathor 
meda amounted to Rs. 37,000. 

Pakokku Town.— Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Upper Buima, rituated in ai® so' N. and 
95^ 5' ^ ^ >i8^t ^ ^ Irrawaddy, a few miles 
below the point where the Chindwin runs into that river. It 
is a long straggling town of no great width, never extending 
more than threequarters of a mile away from the stream, and 
thickly dotted with tamaiind-trees. It is built on an alluvial 
bed, and there is a tradition that the river channel once ran 
whoe the town now stands. The eastern boundary of the 
urban area is a wide sandy nullah crossed by a bridge lead- 
ing to a fine stretch of countr>% considerably higher than the 
native town^ on which stands the civil station, with the court- 
house, jail, and officers' residences. Two or tl rcc miles 
to the west of the town, along the river, the country lies low; 
and when the nver is in flood the whole of this tract is inun- 
dated, the subsiding floods leaving extensive jhi/s. 

Thf history of the town dates from 1885, when the large 
sandbank which had till then cut it off from the river dis- 
appeared. In 1885-6 it was garrisoned by a company of 
native infantry in a sforkruh' to the north, supported by two 
civil pohce outposts ; and this force was greatly augmented 
during the disturbances of 1887, but was withdrawn when 
the country became quiet. The population of Pakokku in 
1889 was estimated at from 5,000 to 8,000, but had increased 
to 19,972 in 1891, dropping slightly to 19,456 in 1901. It 
is thus, after Mandalay, the largest town in Upper Burma. 
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The majority of the population is Bunnan, bat there axe 
nearly 800 natives of India. 

Pidcokku is the great boat-building centre of Upper Burma. 
Most of the huge caigo boats carrying rice to Lower Burma 
are built here. Till recently old-fashioned Bunnan designs 
have been adhered to ; a new style of boat, called a tfinJkm, 
is now, however, being constructed by the local builders, 
resembling the ordinary catgo boat, but decked over and 
level keeled. It is used in the tidal creeks of Lower Burma. 
The principal local industries are silk-weaving, wood*carving, 
sesamuzn oil pressing, and silver-work; and jaggery sugar 
is made from die toddy-palms which abound in the District 
Pakokku is the chief market for the Yaw and Chindwin tiade^ 
the imports consisting mainly of jaggery, hides, cutch, teak, 
and bamboos. The town is a regular port of call for the 
Inawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers. Itie mail-boats leave 
for up-river stations as fkras Mandalay and down-river stations 
as far as Kangoon twice a week, and for the Chindwin stations 
once a week. An additional service of two steamexs a week 
plies to Monywa, and a daily launch goes to and from 
Myingyan. 

Pakukku was constituted a municipality in 1S87. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 190 1 averaged between Rs. 38,000 and Rs. 39»ooo. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 46,000^ the principal sources 
of receipt being bazar rents (Rs. ao,ooo) and house tax 
(Rs. 11,100). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 48,000, 
the chief items being conservancy (Rs. 11,000) and roads 
(Rs. 7,000). The water-supply is obtained from the river 
and from wells. The municipality maintains ix miles of 
metalled, and 8 miles of unmetalled, roads. There is no muni- 
cipal school, but the municipality gives Rs. 600 a year to the 
Wesleyan Anglo-vernacular school in the town, and also 
supports a hospital, 
lioan- Minbu District. — A dry zone District in the Minbu 

daries,con- Division of Upper Burma, lying along the western bank of 
and hill ^ho Irrawadcly between 19 50 anii 21 2 N. and 94 2 and 
and river 2 E., with an area of 3,299 square miles. It is hounded 
tyttemsi ^j^^ north by Pakokku District ; on the south by rhayetmyo; 

on the east by the Irrawaddy, which separates it from Magwe 
District ; and on the west by the Arakan Yoma, which 
divides it from Kyaukpyu. Roughly speaking, the land over 
the greater part of the District ri^es from east to west away 
irom the Irrawaddy valley. In the extreme east are sandy 
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plains on the banks of the river, which gradually become 
broken undulations, and then give place first to rocky jungle- 
covered hills and finally to the steep and even majestic range 
that severs the District from the Arakan coast-lands and the 
sea. This configuration is modified by various small rivers 
which flow into the Irrawadciy and urain the uplands. Cultiva- 
tion is chiefly confined to the strips of land extending east 
and west which these rivers irrigate, and to the alluvial iracL 
running north and soulli along the course of the Irrawaddy. 
Between these irrigated tracts, and covering almost the whole 
of the south of the District, is dry gravelly country clothed 
with scrub jungle, ending in the extreme south in a spur of 
hiUs which breaks off at right angles from the western range. 

The Arakan Yoma, which fonns the barrier between 
Minbu and Kyaukpyu, runs south-east and north-west, and 
rises m places to a height of over 5,000 feet. Parallel to 
the main range on the east, and between it and the river, 
are the Nwaroadaung hills, a chain running the entire length 
of the District, but far lower than the Yoma, averaging in 
height only about 600 feet. Of the rivers of Minbu the 
Irrawaddy is the roost important. It skirts the District for 
about 80 miles, and its width opposite Minbu town is nearly 
3 miles, though the expanse of waters is broken even in the 
nins by one or other of the numerous shifting sandbanks 
whidi here make navigation difficult in all seasons. In the 
course of the year the river level rises 40 feet, the most con- 
stant rise being from June till the beginning of September, 
and in flood-time the current flows at a rate of 5 or 6 miles 
an hour. The other rivers of the District^the Salin, the Mon, 
and the Man— are all tributaries of the Irmwaddy, which find 
their source in the hills in the west. The Salin rises in the 
Pakokku Chin Hills, not far south of Mount Victoria, and 
enters the District from the north, flowing in a southerly 
direction from Pakokku District to about 35 miles from tl^ 
boundary, when it bends abruptly and takes a north-easterly 
course to meet the Irrawaddy near Sinbyugyun. For the 
greater part of its course in the District it is a broad, slow, 
shallow stream, with low inde6nite banks and a gravelly bed. 
Above Salin in the dry season it holds but little water, and 
below that town it is quite dry. The alluvial plain skirting 
it is well watered by an extensive system of canals. The 
Mon rises fn the mountains west and north of Mount Victoria, 
and enters the District at its north-west comer. It runs first 
in a south-easterly direction along a narrow valley between 

D a 
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the Arakan Yoma and the NwaniacLiung. IkMow Sidoktaj^a 
it pierces the latter range and t-tncrges on the [)lain, flowing 
eastwards across it for about ^4 r!>iles in a wide channel hefore 
entering the Irrawaddy. Its waters are perennial, and the 
rich valley it is capable of irrigating will in the near future 
be a very \aluable rice tract. The Man rises in the Arakan 
Yoma in the south west corner of the District, and flowb in 
a north-easterly direction through a break in the Nwamadaung 
hills uuo the Irrawaddy, which it enters at Muibu. Like the 
Salin its waters are diverted into irrigation caiudSi but Uie 
Stream is of little size in the dry season. 

Two lakes are worthy of mention; one at Paunglin, and 
one known as the Wetthigan Lake. The former is situated 
near the Irrawaddy, 10 miles south-east of Salin town, and 
is really a lagoon fed by the overflow of the Inrawaddf. In 
the hot season the bed is practically dry, and is sown with 
rice. When the Inawaddy rises the water rushes in throo^ 
two creeks which are dammed up as soon as the liver begins 
to subside, and until the dry season comes round again the 
sheet of water thus formed is worked as a fishery by the 
neighbouring villages. It provides good duck-shooting in 
the cold season. The Wetthigan Lake, which is not fished, 
as it was held sacred under Burmese rule, is formed by iain> 
water and the outflow fifom the Salin canals. It has an area 
of 366 acres^ and lies half a mile to the west of Salin town. 
Geology. North of Minbu town the country is overlaid with the 
alluvium of the Mon and Irrawaddy rivers. South and west 
of the town the ground is undulating, and is occupied mainly 
by soft sandstones of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age, containing 
fo' s I s ood and fragments of mammalian bones. A small area 
of miocrae rocks is brought up near Minbu by an anticlinal 
fold consisting of blue and olive days with soft sandstones, 
belonging to the upper or Yenangyaung stage of the Pegu 
series. Traces of oil are found along the crest of this anti- 
clinal, and on it, near Minbu, a number of mud volcanoes are 
situated ^ The miocene beds arc also exposed in the western 
part of the District, extending along the foot of the Arakan 
Yoma, followed in the hills by Nummulitic shales and lime- 
stones (Upper Eocene). A\'est of these again is a band of 
purple schists, and green and purple shales (Chin shalr s^, 
traversed by numerous dikes of dolerite and dark-green ser- 
pentine. Steatite occurs in association with the serpentine, and 
is quarried near Pa-aing and Sinlan, west of the Nwamadaung. 
* NoetUag, Mtm* G*0l. Survey 0/ India, voL uvii, pt. a, p. ^5. 
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Tbe vcigdatton follows the three natural divisions adverted Botany, 
to in an earlier pangiaph, and may be divided mto the flora of 
the aUavial and inigated tracts, that of the dry uplands, and 
that of tbe submontane and Yoma sones. In the alluvial 
belt we find a stretch of savannah, the chief constituent grasses 
being Iw^mtia anmdmtuiea and /. exa/foia *, trees are sparse 
here^ tbe more comnwa ones beiiig Bombax malaiarieuMt 
BmUa fimiosOf and JParkimama acukata. Moist hollows 
aie finqoent; as a rule they are surrounded by a copse of 
shrubs and trees, generally XanikopkyUum glauatm^ and filled 
np with Pofygomm siagninum or CombrHiiM trifoUattm^ 
Round villages toddy-palms (i)almyEa8) and coco-nut patms 
are common, and banyans, pipaiSy mangoes, or jack-fruit trees 
are usually to be found. The banks of the Irrawaddy are 
covered with a great variety of herbaceous plants. The irri- 
gated areas present much the same features as tbe alluvial, 
though the coarse grasses of the latter are to a consider- 
al>le extent here replaced by Desmodium triflorum^ Tcph- 
rosia purpurea^ and similar plants, while Cahfrnpis is quite 
common. The dry upland vegetation is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the District. It forms a rolling wilderness of prickly 
scrub, the pruicipal shnibs in which are the so-called wild 
plum {Zhyphus Jujuhci)^ Kandia dumctorum, special species of 
Capparis, and tlic ca< tus-like Euptwrbia aniiquorum. True 
cactus is iiUo lound near villages. Trees are scarce, the only 
Common kinds being Alhizzia Leblkk and Acacia Uucophlaea^ 
the latter providing welcome oases of bright verdure in the 
burru scenery of the hot season. In the niomitain tracts, 
the .\ w.iiii.idaung hills are clad with deciduous forest, and 
prc:>cnt a very bare appearance in the hot season owing to the 
almost total absence of herbaceous undergrowth. The lower 
slopes of the Yoma proper are clothed with deciduous forests 
of much the same kind, while its upper crests su'e covered with 
eveigreen forest* 

From sportsman's pmnt of view the District is as well Famu 
provided with wild animals as any in Bumuu Tigers are 
common in places, elephants, bison, the tnm or ksaM9ig {Bos 
$9tidakus)f and the Tibetan bear are plentiful, and leopards 
are dangerously numerous. The Malayan bear and the rhino- 
oeros are also found. Of the deer tribe^ the simbar {Ctnmt 
umeobr), the ikamn (Cenms ddi)^ and the hog deer abound 
in plaoesi while the barking-deer is a pest to cultivators. Wild 
hog are not uncommon, and three kiiuls of wild dogs are to be 
ibimd: namely, the ordinary grey wild do& the jackal, and 
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a wolf. Porcupmes and otters occur, but very rarely. Among 
gume birds the silver pheasant, Hume's pheasant, the bamboo 
partridge, and the Chinese francolin deserve special mention ; 
while peafowl, jungle>fowl, rain quail, button quail, snipe, teal, 
and most varieties of duck all find a habitat in the District 
Climate The cUmate of Minbu varies. In the billy portion west of 
the Kwamadanng it is, except during the first four months 
of the year, deadly for Europeans, and even for Burmans, save 
those who actually live in the hills, whereas in the east die 
conditions are much the same as in other Districts in the dry 
zone of Upper Burma. The cold season lasts from November 
till February, tlie hoi season from March till May, and the 
rains from June till November. The cold season is delightful, 
but April and May are oppressively sultry, and Minbu has the 
reputation of being one of tt^e hott^t Districts in Burma 
during those two months. The fullowing maxima and minima 
were recorded in 1901: December, 89° and 60°; May, 107° and 
87°; July, 95*" and 77**. In April and May the thermometer 
rises not infrequently to 109**. The nights, however, are 
nearly alsvays cool, even in the most sultry weather. 
KainTal! The annual rainfall for the five years ending 1 900-1 
and floods, avernjzrr! -rvO inches. It should he noted, however, that the 
rainfall m the hills in the west is often nearly double that in the 
eastern portion of the District. In the east, which is a typical 
dry zone area, steady downii)r)urs lasting tor days are unknown. 
When It comes, the rain descends in showers whieh seldom 
last more than four or live hours. There are lloocis of some 
extent every year, and the rise of the river c<jrresponds roughly 
with the rainfall. It ib estimated that an ordinary high flood 
occurs every three years, and an unusually high flood one year 
in five. 

liistory I'lie early history of Minbu is pure legend, being concerned 
•^^^^ largely with the doings of Alaungsithii, king of Pagan, who is 
l{,gy, credited wjiii iiaang improved the early itti^aiujii systems of 
the District in the twelfth century. Under Burmese rule the 
charge of what is now Minbu District was entrusted to three 
wuns living at Salin, Sagu, and Ngape, while Minbu itself was 
administered by an official called a J^enin (' coxswain of a royal 
boat"'). Each vmn had under him a Hike (tedmically militafy 
officer), a nahkan, and a sayegyi or head clerk, while all impor- 
tant villsges were under a myoikmgyL Of the towns^ Salin was 
then the largest, containing in 1826 some 10,000 inhabitants. 
Minbu was first occupied by the British in March, 1886^ and 
became the head-quarters of a military command in July. 
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In ibe SQCoeeding year the troops were gradually withdrawn, 
and Myiqgyan became the miliuiy head-quarters. The chief 
feature m the annentioii of the District was the stubborn 
leststance oflered by two dacoit leaders^ Nga Swe and Oktama, 
the former opeiatii^ chiefly south of the Man river, the latter 
north of the Man as Cur as Salin. Nga Swe, who, as a border 
tkug^i^ had frequently harried British territory, collected a large 
following and captured Ngape, a police outpost; in May, i8S6. 
After an unsuccessAil attempt to capture him, in which 
Mr. Phayre^ the Deputy-Commissioner, lost his life, he was 
driven out ; but he then laid siege to the village of Thabye- 
bln, which was only relieved after the British garrison had 
been reduced to sore straits. The occupation of various 
outposts in his country and vigorous pursuit by mounted 
infantry drove this notorious outlaw eventually to Thayetmyo 
District, where he was killed. Oktama was a pongyi who 
collected a band of insurgents, and attacked and burnt Sagu 
in A|)ril, 1886. He wns- driven out, but reappeared in June of 
the same year with 3,000 men and laid siege to Salin. The 
ganj f dispersed after this, but later gave much trouble round 
Pyilongyaw ; and it was not till June, 1889, that Oktama was 
betrayt'd into British hands and hanged after due trial. 

The only archaeological remains of interest are a few pagodas. 
Salin is a town of some antiquity, having been founded, 
according to tradition, about a.d. 1200, by Narapadisithu, 
king of Pagan ; and the remains of the old city wall present 
a fine specimen of ancient liurmese fortification. Of pagodas, 
the most important is the Shwezcttaw (' the golden foot ') in 
the S.igu township, nut far from Minbu town. It is said to 
derive its name from the fact that when Buddha came to 
Burma he went to the site of the Shwezettaw pagoda and there 
left his footprints, one by the bank of the Mon stream, and 
one on the top of the hill which rises sheer on the opposite 
bank. Thither every year at the time of the pagoda festival, 
which lasts from the middle of February to the mkldle of 
March, come streams of gaily-dressed pilgrims from every part 
of Burma. The pagoda at Kyaungdawya in the Legaing town- 
ship is reverenced as marking the plaos where Buddha rested 
during the same visit Other important pagodas are the 
Koktbeinnayon near Salin, and the Myatsepo and Shweban- 
r^n, both in the L^ing township. Towards the up-keep of 
three pagodas and two naisins (' spirit shrines ') the Archaeo* 
logical department makes an annual grant. 

The population was 315,959 in 1891 and a33,377 in r9oi. pe«>pie. 
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Its distribution in the Utter year is shown in the following 
table : — 
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The only towns are the municipalities of Minbu and Salin. 
There has been a distinct increase of population in all the 
townships except Legaing, which will probably develop rapidly 
when the new canals are completed, and the sparsely populated 
and hilly town.ship of Sidoktaya in the west. The growth in 
the Salin township a.s a whole is accompanied by a diminution 
in Salin town, the preci.'^e cause of which is doubtful. There 
has been con^^iderable immigration of recent years from Magwe 
and Myingyan Districts. Along the Irrawaddy valley villages 
are numerous and the density of population is high, but the 
forest-clad areas on the slopes of the Yoma are very thinly 
populated. There are no C hristian missions and only loi 
native Christians. The Chins are nearly all «fT/-worshi[>pcrs ; 
otherwise lUickihism reigns supreme. Burmese is the verna- 
cular of 93 per cent, of the people. 
Race and The majority of the population is Burman everywhere, 
J^I^P*' except in the western town hips, where it is composed largely 
of Chins of the Chinbok tribe; and tradition has it that Salin 
was originally a Chin colony. The Chins in all numbered 
15,600 in 1 90 1, forming one-fifth of the population of the 
Ngape township, and half that of Sidoktaya. The people of 
Sagu and parts of the Salin township are .said to be of Shan 
descent, and the weaving village of Nwetame, a suburb of 
Sinbyugyun, is reckoned a Shan colony ; but the Census 
returned only 1,000 Shans. In connexion with the popu- 
lation, mention should be made of the large landed proprietors 
of Salin known as t/iui:^auni:^s^ rich families who have gradually 
come to form a separate class, intermarrying aiiiosig them- 
selves, and living in alm(;st patriarchal fashion. Their houses 
are as a rule surrounded by spacious compounds, in which are 
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lodged their tenants and retainers, and at ItM'^t one compound 
contains a school for the children of the ihuxauri^^s followers. 
The i^iugaidns^s, it may he noted, freely recognize their Chin 
origin. Natives of India numbered 1,^50 in 1901, the total 
being equally divided into Hindus and MusalmSns. About 
one-third of them live in the two municipalities. About 66 per 
rent, of the entire jx tpulation are directly dependent on agri- 
culture for a livelihood. Of this total more than a third are 
dependent on iaungya cultivation alone. 

The District is an essentially agricultural one ; but the light General 
rainfall, the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the easy-ffoing dis- 
position of the people make their agricultural income sadly dilions. 
precarious. Especially is this the case with those who, living 
ai a di^imce from rivers or canals, cultivate upland crops, such 
as sesanmn^ and jotcurr, whach are particularly dependent on a 
proper distribution of moisture. Of the capabilities of the soil 
on the whole the cultivator has no reason to complain, for, 
apart from irrigated ami alluvial land, he can grow moj;aun^^ 
rice in the hollows of the undulating uplands {indaing)^ and 
the crop only requires pro[)er rain to be profitable. But agri- 
cultural practice is slovenly : no care is taken in the selection 
of seed at harvest ; a large amount of land is tilled badly 
instead of a small amount well, and no trouble is taken to 
inanare the fields. 

Rice is usually transplanted, but it is also occasionally sown 
broadcast on lands flooded late by the Inawaddy. Ploughing 
is done with the tun or harrow ; sometimes in river-flooded land 
even this process is dispensed with, and the soil is merely 
stirred up by driving cattle to and fro over it On alluvial land 
the U or plough is used, a rude but efiective instrument ; while 
clods are crushed on rice and alluvial land by an implement 
called the kyttnbaung* 

The area under cultivation varies very considerably from Chief 
year to year, owing to the irregularity of the rainfidl. The 
following table exhibits the main agricultural statistics for ,tatlstici 
1903-4, in square miles : — ^"J P""<=' 
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The area vader rice is compeiadvely large for a District in tiie 
dry zone. It is the staple crop, occupying more than i so square 
miles in 1903-4, and ts both lowland {le) and hill {Uua^y«i^ 
Next in impoitanoe is sesamam, coveriog zi6 square milea. 
About 49 square miles are under pulses of various kinds ; but 
maize and /mmt are grown to a very much smaller extent than 
in the other diy zone DistnctSi occupying tqsetfaer only about 
70 square miles. Gmm, haidly grown at all in the adjoin- 
ing District of Magwe^ here coven zS square miles, and is 
increasing in popularity. The tobacco crop in r903-4 (3,000 
acres) was small compared with that of the previous year. 
About 700 acres are under cotton. The area devoted to 
g^ffden cultivation (s,ooo acres) is smaDi but is larger than in 
many other dry zone Districts. Betel-vines and plantains are 
cultivated in the Legaing township, and mangoes, coco-nats, 
and the like in the Salin township. The betel vineyards at 
Pwitibyu on the Mon river are dCiKrving of special mention. 
Improve- Cultivation is OH the increase, especially in the uplands, and 
^ijjj^ when the Mon canal system is completed, there should be a 
turai large increase in irrigated land also. The introduction of new 
practice varieties of seed is a difficult task. An improved kind of plan- 
tain has, however, been brought from Mandalay, and a dry 
variety of pea from the United Provinces, while attempts are 
being made to get tobacco-growers to experiment with Ha\ana 
seed. After bad years cultivators are much helped by the 
system of agricultural loans. The average amount allowed for 
the District is Rs. 13,800 per annum, every rupee of which, in 
hard times, is applied for, and \ ery little has ever to be written 
off subsciiuently as irrecoverable. 
CaUle, &c. Cattle-breeding is carried on, but scientific breeding requires 
a care and attention which the people are but little disposed to 
give to it. Cows are extensively kept, but almost solely for 
breeding purposes ; a cow that produces a gcx>d heifer at once 
rises in value. Trotting bullocks are also in considerable 
demand. Tonics, too, are bred, but colts and foals are ridden 
far too young, and though good colts are douoiiess kept for 
breeding purposes, no care at all is taken over the selection of 
mares. Something is at present being done to encourage sound 
breed;:ig hy the institution of an aiii.ua.1 a^ru aUurai show at 
Sagu. BulTaloes are found chiefly in the villages along the 
Irrawaddy. The) are not used in the upland tracts, and only 
occasionally on irrigated land. The average price for a pair of 
buffaloes is between Rs. 120 and Rs. 150. 
Ample provision for grazing-grounds was made at the time 
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when the District was settled, but the system has not been 
found very successful in practice. Allotments of land for 
grazing purposes have frequently to be revoked, because the 
land is required for cultivation, and very dten what is allotted 
is too fiur from the village to be of much use. In the irrigated 
tracts no grazing-grounds have been reserved at all, and culti- 
vatofs here send their cattle to upland villages when turning 
them out to grass. 

The total areajof irrigsted land in 1903-4 was 94 square miles, inig»aoo. 
dependent almost entirely on the Man and SaUn Government 
irrigation systems. Of this total more than 90 square miles 
were under rice. The Man system begins at Sedaw, a village 
situated on the Man river where it leaves the hills, about 
ao miles from its mouth, and serves more than 40 square miles 
on its northern bank. The Salin system begins at Theywa, a 
village on the Salin river 29 miles from the Irrawaddy, and 
irngates more than 50 square miles on both sides of the Salin. 
It comprises eighteen canals, the most important of which is 
the Myaungmadaw, which, leaving the SaHn river at Linzin 
13 miles above Salin town, passes through the town, and ulti- 
mately reaches the Paunglin lake. A very important scheme 
for utilizing the Mon river for irrigation purposes has recently 
been sanctioned. A weir is under construction in the Mon at 
Mezali, 34 miles from its mouth. By taking out a canal on 
each side, the work has been designed to irrigate both the 
northern and southern slopes of the valley down to the Irra- 
waddy, and thus to serve a total area of 120 square miles of 
very rich rice-growing soil. The cost of this scheme is estimated 
at lakhs. A certain amount of land is irrigated by small 
private canals and tanks. In 1903-4 about 17 square miles 
were watered by the lornier method. The Paunglin lake 
supplies about 1,600 acres of viayin rice. 

The revenue obtained from leased fisheries amounted in Fisheries. 
1903-4 to Rs. 24,800. Paunglin lake, the most important of 
these areas, is split up into five different sections ; four are 
leased as fisheries, and in the other individual licences lor 
catching fish are issued. Another fisher)' \^ >iiiiy of mention 
u the kckkj^ya tank, just outside I^gaing village. " * 

The total area of 'reserved' forest is 378 sfjuare miles, com- Fore»i». 
prising 12 different tracts of hilly country, the most important 
of which are the Mon ^\'est Reserve (covering 93 square miles) 
and the Nwamadaung (covering 36 square miles). The former 
extends over elevated and precipitous uplands in the Arakan 
Yoma; the Nwamadaung lies farther to the easti also on high 
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ground. An extension of the 'reserved' areas will soon be 
imperatively needed, for the forest tribes (pfBctically all Chins) 
who live by /a»iy^-cutting have carried that practice to such 
a stage as to threaten seriously the existence of valuable and 
climatically essential timber-grounds. The area of unclassed 
forest is about 1,183 square miles, much of which is merely 
scrub. A tract with a more valuable growth, containing teak 
and cutch, is drained by the Sin stream, and it has recently 
been proposed to reserve 30 square miles of this. Good timbv 
occurs on the Podein branch of the Man and its tributaries, 
while in the higher parts of the unclassed forest in the south- 
west of the District Fiats eUuHea yields india-rubber in paying 
quantities. 

The chief trees of economic value in the 'reserved ' forests 
are: jia (Afoaa CafeeAtt), yielding some of the best cutch 
obtainable in Burma; Ayum or teak {Tutomt gramtis), found 
in all the Reserves, though not in great quantities ; padauk 
{Pteroearpis ituUeus), the wood of which is in great request as 
material for cart-wheels; and bamboo^ usually the myinwa 
{DendroMkmus stndus). The wood of a laige number of 
trees is used for house-building, most important among which 
are ti^H {Btniaeme siamemis), tMya (Skona cdtiua\ in 
{pipUrocarpus iu6ereulaifts\ and kusan (Hymenodi€tyon ifyrsi' 
flarum). Charcoal is burnt in certain localities from the da^ 
{Tedona IlamiHomana) and than (TerminaUa OUveri)^ and 
wood varnish is extracted from the thitH tree {Melanarrhoea 
usitaia) and used for lacquer. Thikhabo^ the bark of Cinnth 
momum zeylanicum^ is used medicinally for bruises and the 
like, and also chewed with betel. The fibre of the /A^wf-trec 
(^erculid^ and gangaw {Mesua firrea) are obtained high up in 
the eveigreen forest. Plantations of Acacia Catechu have been 
made with a view to increasing the yield of cutch, and more 
than 800 acres have been sucrcssfully planted. It is interest- 
ing to note that the pine (Pinus Khasya) is found on exposed 
ridges in the Mon \Vest and Palaung Reserves, but that it is 
not worked either for its timber or its rich supplies of resin. 
Fire-protection is at present attempted in the Mon West, the 
Tichaungywa, and the Pasu Reserves, and the protected area 
is being extended. The gross forest receipts in 1903-4 
amounted to about Rs. 43,000. 
Mincrali. The District contains no mines of importance. Two steatite 
quarries are situated, one of inferior quality near Ngape, the 
other near Pa aing ; the amount extracted in 1903 was 15 tons, 
valued at about Rs. 6,000. The steatite is dug out in blocks. 
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brought to Pa-aing on pack-bullocks, and taken from there in 
carts to Sinbyugyun, where the blocks are sawn into slabs, which, 
in their turn, are converted into pencils used for writing on the 
black paper memorandum books known as parabaiks. The 
borings are from 90 to 100 feet deep. Laterite, clay, gravel, 
and sandstone are all worked to some extent. A thirty years' 
lease for the working of oil-wells in the Sagu and Minbu circles 
was granted to the Burma Oil Company in 1896, but the 
undertaking bad eventually to be abandoned. There are a 
few salt-wells in Sidoktaya and Ngape, but the out-turn is 
insignificant Talc, mica, and coal are all found in the 
District, but are not at present worked. 

Minbu being pre^minendy an agricultural District, it is not Arti and 
surprising to find that arts and manufactures are few. One 
small oil refinery employing about half a dozen men at Tauk- 
shabin village, and a few aerated water Victories employing 
about three men each, are the only approach to special indus- 
tries the District can boast of. A Uttle weaving is carried 
on in the town and villages for domestic consumption \ there 
are a certain number of mat-weavers and potters, and a little 
cutch is boiled at Sidoktaya. At Thayetkyin, a small village 
near Safin, the people manufiurture the rough black paper 
of which parakiiks are made ; but even this industry is being 
driven out by the introduction of European paper. The arts 
are even worse represented. Sinbyugyun, where lacquer betel- 
boxes, brass bowls, and a little wood-carving are turned out, 
b the only place worthy of mention in this regard. 

The few large traders in the District are chiefly either Commeroe 
Chinamen or natives of India. Minbu town in the south and 
Sinbyugyun in the north are the two main commercial centres. 
The chief exports are cutch, hides, sesamum seed and oil, 
gram, beans, and other kinds of agricultural produce ; and the 
main imports are piece-goods, yam, salted fish, ngapit and, in 
years of scarcity, ric& The two principal routes for external 
trade are the Irrawaddy on the east and the An pass, which 
is reached by a track through Ngape, on the west. The latter 
is freely used by the pack-bullocks that ply between Kyaukpyu 
and the western portion of Minbu. 

Internal traffic is mostly by road, and no railways have been Meuu of 
constructed. A stretch of good metalled roadway, 9 miles long, co"^m»ai- 
connects Salin with the Irrawaddy, and a few short lengths^ 
of 2 or 3 miles each run out from Minbu town ; but not a 
single highway has been metalled for any considerable length. 
The chief land communicadons are the chain of roads running 
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60m south to north from Thayetmyo to the Pakokku border, 
passing through Mmbfu, Sagu, Ms^dng, and Salin by way of 
Sinbyugytin and Zibyubin ; the road from Minbu to Ngape 
by way of Singaung; and the road from Salin to Sun. A track 
from Salin to Sidoktaya is in course of construction. These 
are maintained by the Public Works department, but about 
X18 miles of road are kept up from the District fund, less than 
4 miles being metalkd. Merchandise is conveyed chiefly in 
bullock-carts, but where the roads frul in the west of the District 
pack-bullocks are used. 

The chief waterways for internal traffic are the rivers Mon 
and Man. The Mon is navigable in the rains by 2 -ton dug- 
outs up to the point where it enters the District. The Man is 
not navigable during the dry season at all, but in the tains 
boats can go as high as Aingma. The main waten^-ay is, 
however, the Irrawaddy. Steamers of the Irmwaddy Flotilla 
Company ply four times a week, carrying mails and passengers, 
twice up from Rangoon and twice down from Mandalay. The 
same company also runs a small steamer between Minbu and 
Thayetmyo, and a large number of cargo-boats. A steam 
ferry plies across the Irrawaddy between Minbu and Magw^ 
and there are other local ferries. 
Famioei Famine, in the worst sense of the word, is unknown in 
Minbu, though years of scarcity nrr not uncommon. Accidents 
to irrigation works, deficiency of rain, and cattle-disease cause 
distress ; but agricultural loans relieve the strain, and emi- 
gration to Lower Burma acts as a safety-valve. In 189 1 7 
famine was declared, and relief works were started ; but with 
rain in the latter part of the year and a flow of imported rice 
from Lower Burma the distress quickly subsidefl, and later, 
when a new relief work was opened, not a person vohmteered 
for labour on it. A District in which so many kinds of *dry ' 
crops are grown is always to some extent armed against 
drought ; and it is estimated that even in the event of a 
serious famine, the maximum number of persons who would 
require daily relief would not exceed 15,000. 
District For purposes of administration the District is divided into 
S^iud subdivisions : Minbu, comprising the townships of Sagc, 
staff. Leoaing, and Ngape; and Salin, comprising those of Salin 
and Sidoktaya. Minbu is the head luaners of the Com- 
missioner of the Division*. The Public Works department 
is represented by two Excculivc Engineers, one in charge of 

^ The transfer of the hea<l-qaarteni to Migwe has been nnctioiMd, and 

will probably take place shortly. 
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the Hon canals and another in charge of the Salin irrigation 
subdmsioa. For ordinary public works the District forms 
a subdivision of the Thayetmyo Public Works division. There 
is a Deputy^Gonsemtor of fmsts at Mhibu, who is also in 
cliaige of the Magwe forests. The total number of village 
headmen is 458. 

The District, subdivisional, and township courts are ordi> Civil and 
narily presided over by the respective executive officers. The 
head-quarters magistiate at Minbu, however, acts as additional^ ^ 
judge of the District court, and there is an additional judge 
in the SaUn township court The ind^enous population are 
on the whole law-abiding, and not as a rule litigious. 

Before annexation, revenue in Upper Burma was raised Reveniie 
by a fixed lump assessment on every town (fff)«), and was t.^^'^I^Qf' 
collected in kind by the town-headman (jviy^«wif}, who sold 
the produce thus coUected, and forwarded to the court officials 
the whole or so much of the proceeds as he thought would 
content them. The tkathctmeia tax, the chief source of 
revenue^ was introduced by king Mindon, and at first stood 
at Rs. 3 per household. Subsequently it was raised until it 
reached an average of about Rs. 10. Along the Mon valley 
the tax seems to have been treated as a tax pardy on house- 
holds and partly on land, the average rate being Rs. 10. 
Every household was assessed, in the first instance, at only Rs. 5, 
the balance varying according to the quantity and quality 
of the land worked by the taxpayer. A direct land tax was 
also levied on certain kinds of state land: namely, irrigated 
and mayin (hot-season) rice lands, some kyun (island) and 
i(afii^ (alluvial) lands, and certain lands devoted to the up-keep 
of pagodas and other religious propoty. Irrigated state land 
paid much the same proportion of out-turn in revenue as non- 
state land paid in rent to the local landlords. In Salin the 
amount was usually one-half or one-third, in Sagu and Legaiug 
one-half to one-fourth. Mayin rice lands paid sometimes one- 
fifth of their out-turn, and sometimes Rs. 10 per 10 saiks 
(about 2 acres). Kyun lands were variously assessed ; and 
alluvial lands, if of good quality, would pay about one-fifth; 
if poor, one-tenth of their produce. 

After annexation the Burmese methods of assessment were 
at first generally maintained ; but in 1890 an ad interim system 
was introduced under whicli Government dealt direct with 
the cultivators^ instead of through officials like the myo-wuns, 
aJid the rate at which nee was to be commuted was fixed 
annuaiiy by the Deputy-Commissioner according to market 
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lates. Lumpsum assessments and acre rates were abolished, 
the kan (roughly 75 squaie cubits) was taken as the unit, and 
rates were raised all round. At the same time crop out-turns 
were measured, and statistics collected as to the cost of culti- 
vation, with the result that in the foUowii^ year (189 1-3) the 
rates were generally reduced. By 1893 the cadastral survey 
of most of the District was completed, and in that year regular 
settlement operations were started. They were finished by 
the end of 1897, but did not include the townships of Ngape 
and Sidoktaya, which were summarily settled in 190 1. As 
a result the main rates, as finally sanctioned for five years in 
1899, were as follow : irrigated rice, Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 per acre ; 
alluvial rice {taze)^ R. i to Rs. 4-8-0 ; hot-season rice, Rs. 4 ; 
unirrigated rice, Rs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2-S-0. Alluvial crops other 
than rice pay from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7, and upland (^a) crops are 
assessed at rates varying from 4 annas to Rs. r-8-o per acre. 
These figures all refer to state land ; other land pays three- 
fourths of these rates. The average size of a holding (including 
fallows) is for irrigated rice, 72 acres; for tazc rice, 5^ acres; 
for may in rice, 2\ acres; for moi;(ii/nq- rice, 6^- acres; for 
crops, 8-j acres ; and for alluvial {hii/i^f) crops, acres. 

As the result of the summary settlement of the Ngape 
and Sidoklaya townships m i(;oi, the rate lor irrigated rice 
has been fixed at Rs. 4 or Rs. 3, according to the quality of 
the soil, while unirrigated rice pays Rs, 2, va land from 8 
annas to R. i, nnd alluvial crops from R. i to Rs. 5 per acre. 
The average size of a holding in the bummarily settled tract 
is, for rice land, 4 acres; for gardens, acres; and for ya 
land, 7 acres. 

The following table shows the fluctuations in the revenue 
since 1890-1, in thousands of rupees : — 





1890-1. 


1900-1. 


»W-4. 


Land levenae * 


90 


4,13 


4.04 


Total revenue • . 




•I* 


7.70 



The large increase in land revenue bci »v ecu 1890-1 and 1900-1 
is due to the settlement. Thatha?ji€da fell, on the introduc- 
tion of acre rates, from 4 lakhs in 1890-r to Rs, 2,41,000 
in 1900-1, but rose to Rs. 2,58,000 in 190J-4. 
Localand The income of the District fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 27,000, 
nniDicipal ii^lf of which was spent on public works. Inhere arc two 
municipaiiiies m the Di:>tncl, those of Min bu aiid Salin. 
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For police purposes the District is in charge of a District I'olice aad 
Superintendent, and is divided into two subdivisions which •^^^^*' 
are under an Assistant Superintendent or an inspector. The 
strength of the force is 3 inspectors, 13 head constables, 
34 sergeants, and 429 constables ; and there are t i police 
stations and 13 outposts. The contingent of military police 
belongs to the Magwe battah'on, and consists chiefly of Sikhs 
and Punjabis with an admixture of Karens. The sanctioned 
strength is 5 native officers and 180 rifles, of whom 3 native 
officers and 1 10 rifles are stationed at Minbu, and the remainder 
at Salin and Pwinbyu. Minbu no longer contains a jail, and 
convicUs arc sent to Magwe. 

The District, in spite of its large total of Chins, who are Edacation. 
practically all uneducated, had in 1901 the largest proportion 
of males able to read and write in the Province, namely 
53.3 per cent., a result which is largely the outcome of the 
energy of the local monastic teachers. For the population 
as a whole, male and female, the proportion was 273 per cent. 
The nuiiiber of pupils in public and private schools was 3,417 
in 1 89 1 and 7,793 in 1901, and the percentage of scholars to 
the total population of school-going age in the last-named year 
was e«;ti mated at 25. In 1904 there were 9 secondarv, 167 
primary, and 419 elementary (private schools, wth ati atten- 
dance of 7,896 (including 349 girls). Oi lay ui.sLiUiliuas the 
most important is the Government high school at Minbu. 
The total educational expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 3,000 was derived from fees, and the 
rest from Provincial funds. 

Minbu and Salin possess hospitals, and there is a small Hotpkab 
dispensaiy at Sinbyugyun, at the mouth of the Salin river. ^^^^^^ 
The two hospitals have accommodation for 50 in-patients, 
of whom 508 were treated in 1903, the total number of out- 
patients daring the same year being 15,303, and that of 
operations 249. Towards thdr combined income of Rs. 8,300 
the two municipalities contributed Rs. 3,900, Provincial funds 
Rs. 3,700, and private subscribers Rs. 600. The dispensary at 
Sinbyugyun Is maintained wholly from Provincial funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the two municipalities. Vaccina- 
In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
5,496, representing 24 per x,ooo of population. 

[O. S. Parsons, SeUienuni R^ort (1900).] 

mnbu Sabdivisioii. — Southern subdivision of Minbu 
District, Upper Burma, comprtsinig the Sagu, Legaing^ and 
Ngapk townships. 

nr. u. B 
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Sagu. — South-eastern township ol .Minhu District, Upper 
Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between 19^ 53' and 
20° 23' N. and 94" 30' and 95** 2' E., with an area of 
542 square miles, which comprises a stretch of dry undulating 
country round the town of Minbu. The eastern part of the 
township is irrigated by the Man river canal system, which 
is being extended. The population was 43,659 in 1891, 
and 57,^>99 in i9or, distributed in one town, Minbu (popula- 
tion, 5.780), the head-quarters of the District, and 197 villages, 
Sagu (population, 4,294), on the Man river, being the township 
head-quai trrs. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was T05 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thaihameda amounted to 
Rs. 1,57,000. 

Legaing. — Central township of Minbu Distric t, l'p{>er 
Burma, lying in the Moo Valley, between 20° 9' and 20^ 29' N. 
and 94** 26' and 94" 48' E., with an area of 533 square miles. 
Thc populaiion was 353895 in 1891, and 36,397 in lyci, 
distributed in 146 villages, Legaing (population, 2,787), a 
village about 15 utiles north-west of Minbu, being the head- 
quarters. A large tract of the township, which is undulating 
and dry, will be irrigated by the Mon canals now under construc- 
tion. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 70 square miles, and 
the land revenue and thaihameda amounted to Rs. 1,15,000. 

Ngape.— Southrweatem township of Minbu District, Upper 
Burma, drained by the upper reaches of the Man river, and 
lying between 19° 50' and 20* 10' N. and 94** T7' and 94^40' 
with an area of 36s square miles. The population, which 
consists largely of Chins, was 13,146 in 1891, and 16,033 ^ 
1 90 1, distributed in 144 villages. Ngape (population, 1,042), 
a village on the Man river, some 30 miles west of Minbu, is 
the head quarters. The township, a huge portion of which is 
covered by the forests of the Araluui Yoma, is sparsely popu- 
lated, and the cultivable area is small. The area actually 
cultivated in 1903-4 was only 9 square miles, and the land 
revenue and ikatAameda amounted to Rs. 33,000. 

Salin Subdivision.— Northern subdivision of Minbu 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Salin and Sidoktaya 
townships. 

Salin Township. — Korth-eastem township of Minbu 
District, Upper Burma, lying along the Inrawaddy, between 
20^ 20' and 21* i' N. and 94** 18' and 94^ 53' with an area 
of 741 square miles. The chief feature of the township is its 
ancient irrigation system, the main canal, from which numerous 
branches run, being about z8 miles in length. The countiy 
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is flat and fenile. The population was 98,922 in 1891, and 
100,737 in 1901, distributed in one town, Salin (population, 
7,957), the head-quarters, and 464 villages, of which the 
most important is Sinbyugyun (population, 5,487), near the 
Irrawaddy. This is by far the most densely populated town- 
ship in the District. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
tS6 square 1111 ies, and the land revenue and thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 3,18,000, 

Sidoktaya. — North-western township of Minbu District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 20° 7' and 20** 54' N. and 94° 2' 
and 94*^ 30' E., on the eastern slopes of the Arakan Yoma, 
in the Mon river basin, with an area of 1,121 square miles. It 
IS sparsel) populated and cursed with a malarious climate 
which no Burman from the plains can endure. The population 
fell from 24,337 in 1891 to 22,511 in 1901, and in the latter 
year included 10,400 Chins, while the nominally Burman 
pojiiiiation is much mixed with Chin. There are 208 Tillages, 
the head quarters being at Sidoktaya (po[)iilatinn, 1,207), on 
the Mon river. In 1903-4 the area cu'tivatcd was 15 square 
miles, and the land revenue and i/iai/iamcda amounted to 
Rs. 39,000. 

Minbu Town. — Head-quarters of the District and Division 
of the same name in Upper Buruia, siLuated m 2.0" 10' N. and 
94 53' E., among typical dry zone surroundings on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, almost immediately opposite the town 
of Magwe The town has several prominent features. On 
the north is a large pagoda known as the Red Pagoda ; on the 
west a sharply defined conical eminence, capped by a pagoda, 
stretches at right angles to a low range of hills running 
north- and south ; on the south is another hill rising abruptly 
from the river bank, similarly crowned with pagodas, and 
topped by a lofty wooden spire erected over an impression 
of a foot It is known as Buddha's Foot Hill. The natural 
•oothem boundary of Minbu is the Sabwet stream, a sandy 
nuUah communicating with the Irrawaddy about soo yards 
south of the last-named shrine. The town is divided into 
two parts by a small creek called the Dok. The northern 
or native portion lies near die Irrawaddy, and is usually 
flooded on the rise of the river. The Deputy-Commissioner's 
court lies to the south, between the Dok and the southern 
portion of the town, which stands considerably higher and is 
not liable to flooding. In this southern area is situated the 

^ The transfer of the Divisional hetd-aaarters to Magwe has beta 
suctioned, «ad will probably take place •Bovtly. 

BS 
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civil station, with the club, several of the GovenuBCnt offices 
and the Ksidences of the local officers for the most part 
ttandtng up on high ground well above the river bank. 
Minbu was a small fishing village previous to the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1885, but became an important base of 
operations in rSSfi, and since then has always been the 
head-quartrr'; of the District. Its population was 7,270 in 
1891, and 5,7^0 in 1901, having, like Sah'n, Mnj^we, Yenang- 
yaung, and other towns in tlie dry zone, decreased during the 
decade. The people are occupied mainly in river business 
trading, and fishing. A fair amount of trade j i i^sc?. ilirough 
the town, and the steamer*? of the Irrawadtiy Flotilla C'ompany 
give regular communication with all ports on the In^iwaddy ; 
but, like MyiiigV'in, Minbu has suffered from ttic vagaries of 
the river, which has shown a tendency of late years to form 
sandbanks in the channel opposite the regular steamer ^Aat 
In the laina die Inawaddy Flotilla steameis aie able to come 
alongside tlie town» but during the dry season they have to 
anchor at a village s miles to the south. 

A municipal coondt nas ftarmed in 1887 and leooostttuted 
in 1901. The income and expenditure during the ten yeais 
ending t9oi av wag e d nearly Rs. x7,ooe. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8IyOOO| biiar tents oantributing Rs. 9^000 ; 
and the espenditnie was Rs. 19,000, the chief items being coo- 
aenrancy and roads (Rs. 5,000 eadi). The town hospital 
Qontsitts twenty-eight beds, and 3x0 in patients and 8^500 out- 
patients were treated at it in 1903. The Government high 
schoc^ has a steadily increasing attendance, and boys come to 
it from all parts of Minbu and Magwe Districts. 

Salin Town.— Head -quarters of a subdivision in Minbu 
Distrirr, Upper Kurma, sttinted in 20** 35' N. and 94** 40' E., on 
the right bank of the Saiin river, 9 miles wp^t of the Trrawaddy. 
It is on Vnv ground, surrounded by well-irrigated paddy-fields, 
and is 1 nnnf-< ted with Sinbyugyun and the Irrawaddy by a 
good rruialled road. According to tradition the town was 
founded about A.D. 1200 by king Narapadi.^uhu of Pagan, and 
the ruins of the Burmese wall are still to be traced. The neigh- 
bourhood u.L. ihc scene of active operations at the time of the 
annexation of Upper Burma. After its occupation in 1886 
the town was besieged for three days by the pongyi rebel 
Oktuna, who was driven off by a force under Major Atkinson, 
but that officer fell in Uie altadu 

The population of Salin has fallen of late in the same way 
as has that of other towns in the dry sone^ the actual deoesae 
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having been from 10,345 in 1891 to 7,957 in 1901. The town 
has a large bazar and is a thriving tnide centre^ for nearly all 
the bnstness fkom the Moo river comes to Salin and not to 
Mmbo, and the main road from the An pass enters the town 
firom the west Salin was ooostitated a munidpafity in 1887. 
The inooine and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. az»ooa In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 21,000^ 
including Rs. 12,000 from the municipal haaff, and Rs. 4,000 
house and land tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 23,000^ the 
principal items of outlay being Rs. 7,700 spent on conservancy, 
Rs. 4,700 on public works, and Rs. 2,500 on the hospital. The 
n iMvripal hospital has aooonimodation for 22 in-patients. 

Magwe District-— A dry zone District in the Minbu Boun- 
Division of Upper Burma, lying between 19° 39' and 20° 46' 
N. and 94** 48' and 95** 51' E., with an area of 2,913 square and hill * 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Myingyan District ; on 
the east by Meiktila and Yameihin Districts ; on the south 
by the Sinbaungwe township of Thayetmyo; and on the west 
by the Irrawaddy river, which divides it from the District of 
Minbu. The country is rolling in formation. Beginning from 
the alluvial belt bordering the Irrawaddy, it rises into a rugged 
and almost barren strij) of lantl cut up by r.uines, which is 
succeeded farther ea^L by a lugii lying, gently undulaiing plain, 
about 20 miles broad, which stretches from north to south 
through the District. Beyond this is a second belt of sterile 
ni^and, whidi cuhninates in the Pyinkadaw hills in the north ; 
and b^ond this again ties the low-lying fertile plam forming 
the badn of the Yin stream, bordered on the east by the Pegu 
Yoma. The scenery is most picturesque in the region of the 
Yoma, though the yas on the slopes of the central plain and 
some of the stretches along the Yin are not without a beauty 
of their own. Except in the rains, however, the great bulk of 
the District strikes the observer as being desoUue and arid. 

Thelrmwaddy, whose waters skirt the District on the west, is 
its chief waterway and its only navigisble one. The Pin, rising 
on Popa, in Myingyan, flows in a broad channel along the 
northern boundary of the District, joining the Irrawaddy above 
the village of Yenangyaung. Three-quarters of the District, 
however — in fact, all but the o<wth-westem comer— lie in the 
basin of the Yio, which rises near Yindaw in Yamethin Dis- 
trict and runs through the ' tail ' of the Pegu Yoma into the 
north cast of Mag>ve, turning south as it leaves the hills. 
About 60 miles h<»!ow this point it receives the waters of the 
Sodoo, Yabe, and Taungu, which diaia the south*«astem 
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quarter of the District. Here the river turns westwards to 
Join the Irrawaddy, into which it empties itself after a course 
of about 1 20 miles, 8 miles below Magwe. The Taung* 
dwing) 1 plain, w'atered by the three affluents of the Yin, extends 
for 45 miles from north to south and is extremely fertile. The 
Pin and Yin are subject to sudden and severe floods and 
abound in quicksands, and with the Yabe and Sadon are the 
only perennial streams, besides the Irrawaddy, in the District 
The rest all dry up in the hot season. There are no lakes of any 
size, but a chain of small swamps, fed by the overflow of the Ina> 
waddy, extends through a portion of the Myingun township. 

Geology. The geological features of the District, especially of the 
neighbourhood of Yenangyaung, have been described in great 
detaiP. The post-pliocene beds may be divided into two 
portions : lower silts^ which occur in hollows lying uncon* 
fbrmably on the pliocene strata ; and pkitean gcavds, which are 
found at higher levels, and consist of rolled pebbles of white 
quartz, silicified wood, and other matter. The underlying 
Tertiary rocks have been divided into pliocene (Irrawaddy 
series), soft friable sandstones with beds of ferruginous con- 
glomerate containing mammalian bones; and miocene (Pegu 
series) in two stages — the upper, composed of olive days and 
sandstones with gypsum, called the Yenangyaung stage ; the 
lower, consisting of greyish clays and sandstones, known as 
the Prome stage. As in Minbu District, the miocene beds are 
brought up to the surface by an anticlina] fold, the denudation 
of which has exposed them over an elliptical area at Yenang- 
yaung, which is surrounded on all sides by the Upper l i rtiary 
(pliocene) sandstones. The Yenangyaung oil is coniined to 
the sandy beds of the lower miocene (or Prome) stage, and 
occurs at six horizons, the two lowest of which have so far 
yielded only traces of oil. The productive area is confined to 
the crest of the anticlinal, and measured little more than half 
a squ:Arc mile in 1895. The exploitation of this oil-field is 
described under Minerals. 

Botany. The main botanical data for the District are given below 
under Forests. Except near the Irrawaddy and on the eastern 
border, the flora is of the dry type described in the Mimbu 
DiSTRicr article. 

Fauna. Wild elephants, tigers, bison, and hsaing or tsine (Sos 
sondaicus) are met with in the Voma, while the lower 
spurs of the range abound in barking-deer, leopards, and 
wild hog. Hog deer and peafowl are found in the plains of 
> * F. NoetUng, Mtm, Gwl, Surwy Indian vol. xxvii, pt« a, p. 49. 
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Taungdwingyi, and the tkamin or farow-antlered deer is found 
wherever cultivation is bordered by imbnng jungle. 

The dimate is hot and dry, and varies but little throughout Climate 
the District, the mean temperature, based on the figures for ^"'* 
eight years, being 76^ The highest reading recorded during 
this period was 109*^ in the month of May, and the lowest 42^ 
in January. The District, as a whole, is healthy, and does not 
suflTer much from cholera and small-pox; but the Taung- 
dwingyi subdivision is feverish in November, December, and 
January, owii^ to the proximity of the Yooia. 

The annual rainfall, based on the readings of four stations lUinfoU. 
for eight years, averages 29 inches, but the amount received 
wies from 23 inches at Yenangyaung to 36 inches at Taung- 
dwingyL The iain£Ejl not only differs considerably in different 
parts, but varies a good deal from year to year in the same place. 

Littla is known of the early history of the District. Tradition h istory 
has it that Magwe town was founded in 1 158 and Myingun ^^^^^^ 
about a century earlier. When the Myingun prince rebelled logy. 
against Mindon Min in 1866, his followers in the District 
raised the standard of revolt and joined him, but the rising 
was quickly loppressed In 1885, during the occupation of 
Upper Burmai a column was sent towards Taungdwingyi, then 
the nominal head-quarters of the Myede subdivision of Thayet* 
myo District On November 30 it encountered the enemy 
at Thitkokkwii^ li^ two days later inflicted a decisive defeat 
on them at Nyadaw, Ten days later Taungdwingyi was occu- 
pied without further opposition, and the civil administration 
was organized und^r an Assistant Commissioner. Later in the 
year the Pin township was added from Pagan, and Taung- 
dwingyi was constituted a District In 1888 the Yenangyaung 
township was added from Minbu, and the head quarters were 
removed to Magwe, which gave the new District its name. 

The se% ere loss inflicted on the insurgents in 1885 kept the 
District quiet for a time, but in the course of a year or two 
there was a recrudescence of dacoity, which had been put down 
by April, 1888. In August of that year, however, a pretender, 
styling himself the Shwekinyo prince, assisted by a Leader named 
Nga Le and other noted dacoits, concerted a rising. The 
rebels received encouragement from the result of an encounter 
with the military police, whom |hey repulsed with loss. This 
success was followed by others, and it was not till May, 1889, 
that Nga Le was killed and his following dispersed. Mean- 
while constant dacoities took place in the Taungdwingyi sub- 
division. In April, 1889^ a gimg of more than 100 dacoits 
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attacked and burnt the police outpost at Myothit In May 
a laige band under an outlaw called Buddha Yasa assembled 
in Pin township^ bodies from all parts joined it, and much 
mischief was done before the rebels were accounted for. On 
June I, Mr. Dyson, Assistant Commissioner, was killed while 
attacking with police a small party under a leader named Tba 
Ya, but the latter was himself killed soon after and his followers 
surrendered. An offer of indemnity was made later in the year 
to all dacoits not actually concerned in murder, excepting one 
or two specified leaders, and more than 150 men laid down 
their arms; but the disturbances did not end here. At the 
end of 1889 Magwe was the only District in Upper Burma 
where dacoities on a lai^ge scale were of daily occurrence ; and 
it was not till the Magwe, PyinmanS, and Yaniethin police, 
acting under the general control of the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Pyinman^ started a systematic campaign against the 
refugees in the Yoma, that the dacoits were either killed, 
captured, or surrendered. The gangs in the northern portion 
of the District were disposed of in due course by the Deputy* 
Commissioner, and since then Magwe has been undisturbed. 

The Myathalun at Magwe and the Shweyaungdaw and 
Shwe-indaung in Taungdwingyi are the only noteworthy pago- 
das* Each of these used to have its annual festival in former 
times ; but now there is only one, at the Myathalun, which has 
of late been revived, and is held every October. Near Kok> 
kogwa in the Satthwa township are the remains of an ancient 
capital, Paikthado or Peikthano. The town must have had its 
day of importance, but little is now known about it. 

The The population was 219,190 in 1891 and 246,708 in 1901. 

people. distribution in the latter year is shown in the following 
table: — 
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Magwe and Taungdwingyi are the chief towns. The 
density of population is considerably above the average of the 
Minbu Dtvisioo. There has been a certain amount of immi- 
gration from the neic^boiiring District of Myingyan; but 
although the population increased by 37*500 persons between 
189X and 1901, the total number of persons bom in other 
parts of Burma and resident in the District in 1901 was only 
7,700, and roost of the increase may be looked upon aa 
due to natural causes. The extension of the oil industry is 
probably the cause of the decrease in the agricultural popula- 
tion of the Yenangyaung township. Altogether 99 per cent 
of the people are Buddhists^ and only per cent speak 
languages other than Burmese. Of Christians there are 151, 
of whom 75 are natives. 

Burmans form over 98 per cent of the total population. Race and 
Immigrants from India proper numbered t,209 in 1901, out 
of an Indian population of i»595» the total being equally 
divided between MusalmSns and Hindus. They are settled 
mainly in the two towns of the District and in the Yenang- 
yaung township. There are just under a,ooo Chins» confined 
to the Satthwa township in the south-east of the District. 
The population directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 
nearly 79 per cent of the District total, half of whom are 
laungya (shifting) cultivators. 

The Satthwa and Myothit townsbips, fringed on the east by General 
the slopes of the Yoma, are watered by several streams, and in 
them the land is latgely irrigated. The whole tract is studded dittons. 
with viUages embowered in trees; the population here, too^ 
is denser than in other parts, small gardens are seen in every 
village^ and the people appear to be well-to-do. In the other 
four townships, forming the dry portion of the District, the 
villages are far apart, gardens and shade-giving trees are rarely 
met with, and, except in the oil area of Yenangyaung, the 
inhabitants are not prosperous. 

The irrigated tracts are characterized by loamy soils impr^- 
nated with silt, varying in quality according to the proportions 
of clay and sand and averaging 3 feet in depth. In the dry 
tracts a red earth predominates, containing loam and sand. 
The District exhibits also several kinds of extremely sandy 
soils, and the well-known black cotton soil. In the case of the 
bst, the depth is generally 2 to 2^ feet ; but in the kyauktaw, 
or ravine-intersected portions of the District, the land is 
gravelly and very poor, and the soil barely 8 inches deep. 

i^griculture ts entirely dependent on the rainfall, even in the 
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irrigated tracts ; and, as the rain is scanty, it has been calcu- 
lated that one very poor year almost reaching famine point, as 
well as one bumper year, may be expected in every five or six. 
The rains begin about the middle or end ol May, and end late 
in October, the wettest month being August. The cultivation 
consists of both * wet ' and * dry ' crops, and it frequently 
happens that a rainfall which suiu one is detrimental to the 
Other. Seaamum, which is the principal crop in the diy tmcts, 
IS genetally sown after the first downpour in May, and thrives 
best in a season of moderate nun&U, with short intervals of 
bright sunny days. BCalie requires a lain&U similar to sesa* 
mum ; it is sown about the same time^ generally mixed with 
beans and vegetables in the >ttr around villages, /tfirarisalso 
sown as a first crop in May or June, and little rain is needed 
till the ears begin to fill in October. It is generally, however, 
cultivated as a fodder cram follows sesamum. Ground- 

nut can stand drought even better than sesamum, and is 
now extensively grown in the imdaing tracts. Rice cultivatioa 
Is carried on in the same way as elsewhere in the dry zone, 
mainly in the rich Taungdwingyi plain in the Satthwa and 
Myothit townships. Mogaung rice, which, as its name implies, 
depends entirely on the rainfall, is found In small patches 
wherever it is possible to cultivate it. 

Being in the dry zone, the cultivated area varies considerably 
from year to year. Fur 190J-4 the main statistics are givea 
below, in square miles : — 
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The staple crop is sesamum, covering about 305 square 
miles, about a third of which is found in the Magwe township. 
Next in order of importance is Jcwar^ occupying soS squaro 
miles, about three-fourths of the whole being grown in the 
Magwe and Natmauk townships. The area under rice is 
179 square miles, of which 103 square miles are in the 
Satthwa township and 37 square miles in Myothit, both in itut 
great Satthwa plain. A litde mayiu (hot-season rice) is grown 
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in the rivefside townshipi» Maize oomt a considerable area ; 
about 28 square vika are under various kinds of pulse, and 
about 4,300 acres under cotton, while tobacco occupies slightly 
mofe than 2,000 acres, for the most part in the river-washed 
townships of Magwe and Myingun. The toddy-paloa is culti* 
vated, mostly in the Yenangyaung township. 

Expansion of cultivation has taken place of late and will Improve- 
probably continue ; but the in rrrase is likely to be confined ^^^j"* 
almost pntirpiv to the cnuntiy skirting the forest Reserves, for toral 
the soil of tilt- arable waste in the rlrv tract is poor, the rainfall practice 
scanty, and ttlrrs are not attracted thither. i iiere iias been 
no change m the description of ]>roduce raised since annexa- 
tion, but the area under ground-nut has been largely extended, 
and seed from Madras has been introduced of late years, 
which is much appreciated. Havana tobacco seed hai> not 
been tried till lately, ^uid it has noi done svcll Ur. 

The rearing of goats for milk is common in the ya (upland) Cattle, &c, 
villages. Ponies are of the usual kind as a rule, but some 
good animals of a fair height are occasionally met with, and 
fetch a good price. The military police get most of their 
remounts from SaUn and Pakokku. The breed of cattle in the 
District is of the ordinary type, and stock-iatsiog is confined 
prindpaUy to the/a tracts. There are no 'notified' giaziiig* 
grounds, and none are required, as plenty of fodder is always 
available* 

Irrigation is carried out largely by means of roughly con- Irrigation 



ftnicted timbeMveirs, called tkiist^ erected by the P^^^ ^^^^^^j^,^ 
across the many small streams which take their rise in the ^ ^"^^ 
Yoma, and flow through the Myothit and Satthwa townships. 
In the Yin stream sand-weirs, called these^ are thrown up to 
divert the water. The only irrigation works maintained by 
Government are the Segyi and Tauxigtha tanks, situated near 
Shwebandaw in the Natmauk township, which command an 
«rea of 1,000 acres. These tanks were in disrepair when the 
country was annexed, but were restored by the Public VV^orks 
department as a famine relief work in 1 891-2, and now 
contain water all the year round. The Kandawgyi tank in 
the Satthwa township, a private work, commands an area of 
1,300 acres. There are several other small tanks in different 
parts of the District, but all wholly depend for their contents 
on the rainfall. The irrigated area classed as secure is 40 [)er 
cent, of the irrigable area of the District, and the total area 
irrigated \\\ 1903-4 vmis 94 square miles, 70 s(|uare miles of 
vbich were in the ^ithwa townsiup and 19 in Myolhic. 
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No important inland fisheries exist, but the shifting pools 
which are found afiter the Iminukijr floods subside are woiked 

annually. 

Foroti. The forest Reserves of Magwe form one comjxict block in 
the east of the District, extending from the southern boundary 
of Satlhwa to tlie northern boundary of Myotliit, including 
the forest-clad slopes of the Petru N oma, the crest of which 
range forms the eastern whilc^ the Innits of the cultivated area 
brought under settlemeiu luniis the western boundary of the 
•reserved' tract. The total area is 399 square miles, including 
the Sun Reserve (92 square miles) ; the Sadon (92 stjuarc in;!es) ; 
the Ngamin (79 square miles) ; the Vinmale (16 square nulca) ; 
the Kinmundaung (51 s(}uare miles); ihc Kyaukmidaung 
(27 square miles) ; and the Vabe (42 square miles). Padauk 
{Fterocarpus indicus) and Uuk are found hi all llic Reserves, 
but padauk is worked only for local use, Cutch occurs in the 
three northern Reserves, but has been worked out Tititya 
{Shana obtusd) and ingyin (BmkMm Hammsts) are commoii ; 
and pyingado {Xylia dffig^rffbrmit) m pientiful, but its timber 
cannot be profitably put on the mariket owing to the distance 
it would have to be carted. J^msan {Hymmodutytm ikyrsi- 
Jlortim\ taukkyan ( Tkrmimaiut Hmtuiam), and im (D^Ufwarpus 
hiheraUttiHs) are the only other species that aie worked for 
timber. Bamboos are not found in any quantity in other 
portions of the Distiict, but a considemble number are cut 
yearly in all the Reserves. Black varnish is eztiacted in a few 
localities from the ihUd tree (Melanorrhoea MsitoM), which grows 
in m^W^ jungle ; and sAam fibre is obtainable from two s}>ecies 
of Stereulia which are common in the Reserves. The mulbeny 
is cultivated on the ailuviai banks of some of the small sticams 
by Yabeins, who rear silkworms. The only teak plantation, a 
very poor one of 60 acres, was planted in 1897 at Thakwagon 
in the Ngamin Reserve. In 1903, 109 acres in the Sadon 
Reserve were cleared by taungya cultivators and sown with 
teak. Besides the Reserves, there is an area of 500 square 
miles of unclassed fore^^t. Snnction has been accorded tu a 
five years' programme oi rire-protertion, and bv 1009 it is 
expected that the whole of the Rest r\ < s will be protected, in 
1903-4 the forest receipts amounted to Rs. 85,000. A survey 
has recently been complcicd, and it is hoped that Magwe will 
show .1 sica illy growing surplus in the future. 

MineraU. Of the mim t ils found, petroleum is by far the most impor- 
tant. It is obiauicii in large quantities at Venangyauiig m ilie 
north-west corner of the District, and probably exists in paying 
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qandties in odier pwts where the geological fonnitioo of the 
soil if nmiler. The BurmA Oil Company is the only Eutopesn 
oompaaj in this field. Drilling operetioDS were first started in 
1888 on the principle known as the American cable system, 

and the work has continued tip to date. The ei^neers and 
diiUefS aie mostly Americans, and about 400 natives axe 
employed at wages ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 a month. 
The oil is shipped in bulk, in special flats built for the purpose, 
by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company to Rangoon, where it is 
refined and, with its products, either exported to Europ)e, India, 
and the Straits Settlements, or sold for use in the Province. 
The Burma Oil Company has surveyed the country trom 
Rangoon to Yenangyaung, with a view to the laying of a pipe- 
line which will take the oil direct overland to Rangoon. The 
oil is employed in its crude state as fuel by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla C'ompany, and is bought up largely at Yenangyaung 
for use all over Htirma as an illuminant, or as a varnish for 
preserving woorlvs-urk or lUalLing. Natural (obtained from 
the borings, luriiiahes the company with lighting and fuel for 
their furnaces. The Burmese wells, which are worked on the 
rope-and-pulley principle, give wank to about 300 or 400 
Banumoooltea^ whoeamiroai 4annasto 8 annas a day. Of 
recent yean the air-pump and diver's helmet hove been intro- 
duced, and a small mirror placed over each wdl to reflect the 
ligbL The depths of these wells vary from 135 to 400 feet, 
the majority beiqg 950 to 300 ieet deep^ The nathre miners 
or iminMas who work their own wells seU most of their oil to 
Ifae company. The royalty at present paid to Government by 
the company is 8 annas per 565 lb. The amount icaltied in 
1900-1 was 3*3 lakhs, and the yield of oil was 27 million 
gallons. In 1903 the royalty rose to 6*7 lakhs and the output 
to 57 million g^ons. 

Salt, limestone^ and pottery clay are worked in a small way 
in a few places in the District. Sandstone is obtainable all over 
the hilly tracts, but is not extracted for trade purposes. 

The District, apart from the oil field, being almost purely Arts and 
agricultural, few reguLir industries are carried on. Sericulture l"***"^*®" 
is practised to a small extent in eleven villages bordering the 
forest Reserves in the Satthwa townships, hut the industry is 
hinguishing. A little silk-weaving is done, and cotton cloths 
for home use are still largely woven all over the District, every 
village having a few looms. A handicraft peculiar to the 
District is practised in the Satthwa township near the \ oina. 
This is the uianufaclure of household dishes, such as platters, 
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tny8> bowl% and the Uke» which are tunied out of wood and 

lacquered. The price of a pbdii bowl about a foot in diaiPflnr 
is from Rs. 9 to Rs. 3. Another industry, \vhich has sprung 
Up once the annexation in Taungdwingyi, is the manufacture 
of cart-wheels after the European fashion. The wheels are 
made of teak or kokk9 wood (Aibiuia Lebbtk) ; they sell at 
Rs. 27 the pair, and are now in general uae througho«it the 

District. 

The chief trading centres are Magwe, Vcnangyaung, Myin- 
gun, Migyaungye, and Minywa, a!) situated on the Irrawaddy, 
whence the whole of the import and ex]3ort trade of the District 
is conducted. Taungdwingyi, Myothit, and Natmauk, lying 
inland, are distributing centreJS. Natmauk also receives goods 
carted over from Pyavs Liwe on the railway in Yanicthin District. 
Rice from the southern end of the Taungdwingyi j^lam is sent 
to Sinbaungwe in Thayetmyo l>istrict. There are eight 
ba/^rs, situated at Mjgwe, Yenangyaung, Myingun, Natmauk, 
Myothit, Taungdwingyi, Satthwa, and Kokkogvva. Goods are 
imported and exported by steamer and country boat, all internal 
trade being carrkd on by carta. By %a the uMMt important 
exporti are petroleum and setamum oil, others being leak, 
paddy» seaamom seed, jaggery, hides and horns, ground-nuts, 
and other vegetable pvoducta. Paddy and maiae are regularly 
exported to Kyaukpadaung from Taungdwirigyi, and in fikvour- 
ftble years alao to Minhla, Sinbaungwe^ and Yamethtn. 
salt, salted fish, rice, pidded tea, coco-nut <»], betetauts, 1 
and iron are the main imports from Lower Burma, 
goods, woollen bbrics, cotton twist, hardware, and manufiictared 
articles of aO scn'ts are imported from Rangoon. Besides a 
good deal of kical traffic in cattle^ a large number of animak 
are brought up yearly by men in touch with dealers in Lower 
Burma, who go round the rural tracts and when they have 
collected a sufficient number of beasts drive them to Allan- 
myo and Prome or to Pyawbwe» whence they rail them to 
Rangoon. 

No railway has been made in the District. The Irrawaddy 
is the only waterway; and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com])any's 
mail steamers pass up and down the river twice weekly, tDnrli- 
ing at Yenangyaung but not at Magwe, which is cut off lioin 
the channel in the dry season by a vast sandbank. A steam 
ferry plies between Thayetn vo and Minbu, calling at all 
large villages on either bank, and another ferry launch runs 
between Minbu and Sinbyug)'un in the north of Minbu Dis- 
trict, calling at Magwe and the chief villages. A small ferry 
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bunch also maket frequent trips daily between Mrnbu and 
Ifagwi^ which lie opposite each other on the Inawaddy. 
There are 31 miles of metalled and 158 miles of unmetalled 
roads, all of which are maintained by the Public Works depart- 
ment, and are for the most part bridged, drained, and embanked. 
They lie, however, mainly in the dry tracts, where tiaffic is 
impeded by the sand in the dry season and by the rains in the 
wet. The dry tracts possess several gf>od rountry cart-tracks 
open all the year round, while thcise in the rice area are closed 
to cart traffic in the rains. 1 he main roads are : Nalmauk 
to Magwe, 36 miles ; Magwe to Mingin, 3 miles ; Magwe to 
Thitaeauk, 26^ miles; Natmauk to Satthwa through Myothit 
and l aungdwingyi, 37 miles ; Taungdwingyi to Migyaungye, 
33 miles ; Myingun to Sainggya, 9 miles \ Taungilwingyi to 
Ngamin, b\ miles; Natmauk tu Shwebandaw, 23 miles. 

With a precarious rainfall, the District is ah\ :v\>, to Famine, 

partial scarcity. The Mahaihayaw^i oi great lauiine, the only 
calamity of this nature that lives in the memory of the people, 
is said to have occurred about 1824-5, the year of the first 
Bunnese War. While it was faging the imimng tracts we^ 
deserted and kpaed mto jmigle^ and a nmnber of people died 
of starvation. There was also great distress in 185s and 1853, 
during the second Burmese War; and the situation was 
rendered aU the more acute by the bet that at the critical 
time the Burmese troops passed through the District, devas- 
tating the countiy as they went The year 1864 was another 
year of great scam^, but foitunately there were no deaths 
from its effects. This hurt fiunine was known in Natmauk 
as the Chamkpyithayaw^ because paddy sold at 6 ^ Ae 
rupee V or nearly three times the ordinary fate. Two years 
later, during the Myingun prince's rebellion, another year of 
scarcity occurred. The worst year since annexation is said by 
the people to have been 189 1-3. The rainfall during that year 
was not marked by any insufficiency, but it fell at fitful intervals, 
and on all sides the crops withered. Relief works were started 
in November on the Taungtha and Segyi tanks in the Nat- 
mauk township, where the distress was greatest, and a sum of 
Rs. 1 2,900 was spent in affording assistance. The efforts made 
were such that not a single death occurred from starvation, but 
a larger number of families than usual emigrated to Ix>wer 
Burma. The year 1896-7 was again a disiistrous one ; the rain- 
fall was very short and the two previous years had also been 
uiiuvourable. The area most affected was the same as ia 
^ A ^yi it OQC-suUecotli of an ordiokry basket. 
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189a. As a relief work, a road from Natmauk to Shwebandaw 
was constructed^ agricultural advances wera madc^ and the 
thaihatmda ratet were reduced. No lives were loet, but emi- 
gration to Lower Burma was again notably large. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three 
subdivisions : Magwe, comprising the Magwe atid Myingun 
townships; Taungdwingyi, comprising the Natmauk, Mvothit, 
and Satthwa townships ; and the subdivision and township 
of Yenancyaunc.. The Magwe subdivision h;>s no sub- 
divisional officer, but is under the direct control of ilic 1 k puty- 
Con»n!i> inner. The other subdivisions and townshijjs are 
under the usual executive officers. I'he total number of village 
headmen is 825. The District forms a subdivision of the 
Thayetmyo PubHc Works division. The Deputy-ConservatOT 
of Forests has his head-quarters in Mmbu District. 

Each subdivisional or township officer is subdivisional or 
township magistrate or judge in his charge ; the subdivisional 
officer, Taungdwingyi, is also additional judge of the District 
court Tlie treasuiy officer at Magwe is an addttumal judge 
of the Magwe towndilp oooit ; and at Taungdwingyi there is 
an additional judge of the Myotfatt and Satlfawa towndiip 
courts. Except that cattle-theft is exceptiaoaUy rile^ the crime 
of the District is of the ordinary typo. 

Under Burmese mie the main source of levenue was Hiaika 
mtin^ assessed hf Ummaih (spedaUy selected viUage elders) 
on the same prlndples as at the present day. In additioab 
a ilywi or idand cultivatk>n tax was assessed by the revenue 
court at Mandalay at so much per island. Ferries and fisheries 
wereleased out by the government, and customs were levied on 
goods carried into and out of the Satthwa township, and on 
boats as well as on goods landed on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
A comparatively small area paid land re%'eniie as state land 
at the rate of one quarter of the gross produce, and this is the 
only tract in which land revenue is at present raised in the 
District. A survey has, however, now been completed, and 
settlement rates have been proposed, which, it is calculated, 
should bring about an enhancement of 30 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the rales suggested, rice land will pay from R. i to 
Ks. 4-8-0 per acre, gardens from Rs. 2 to Rs. 15, and the 
rates in the dry tract will vary from 6 annas to Rs. 2-12-0 
per acre. The average area of a hukiing in Magwe is 12 acres 
of rice land and 18 acres in the or upland, tracts. A form 
of tenure peculiar to the District and its immediate neighbour- 
hood is that known as eUki^ the principal features of which are 
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that the owner must be a resident of the circle in which the 
land be holds is situated^ and must not own more land tban 
he can cultivate himself. The thugyi can allot, increase, or 

curtail his holding, and thr Innd is inalienable (so long as the 
necessary conditions are fulfilled) though heritable. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue &ince 
1890-1, in thousands of rupees : — 





iSgcKi. 


1900-1. 




Total lefenne . 


a 

4>$> 


8,35 


10,00 



A special scMiroe of revenue is the royalty on the output from 
the Yenangyaung ofl-wells^ amoimtiiig to nearly 5} lakbs in 
1903-4. Neit to this in importance is tkaihamtia^ which 
rose fiom Rs. 3y48»9oo in 1890-1 to Ks. 4,64,000 in 1900-1, 
but fell again to Rs. 4,51,000 in x903-4. At present the land 
revenue is small, but when acre rates have been introduced 
the tkuUiamtia will be diminished by lakhs and the land 
revenue will be pn^ortionately increased. 

There is only one municipality, that of Taungdwingvi. In Local and 
X901 Msgwe town was declared a ' notified area ' and a town 
committee was formed. The District fund administered byneot 
the Deputy-Commissioner, which daives its revenue from 
various local sources, had, in 1903-4, an income of Rs. 16,500, 
and the chief item of expenditure was Rs. 5tOoo on public 
works. 

Under the District hujicnntendent of police are an Assistant Police and 
Superintendent, 3 inspectors, 9 head constables, 25 sergeants,)**^ 
and 29T constables, of whom 32 are mounted. They are 
distributed in 13 police stations and 6 outposts. Magwe is 
the head-quarters of a military police battalion, which garrisons 
Taungdwing) 1, and stations in Minbu, liia) t-iuiyu, and Pa- 
kokku Districts. The strength is one commandant, 3 assistant 
commaodants, 27 native officers, and 1,073 i^^^ 

There are two jails, one at Magwe, with accommodation for 
aoo prisonen, and the other at Taungdwingyi, capable of 
botwt^ 89. llie industries carried on are carpentry, gardening, 
stone-breaking, and (at Magwe) wheat-grindiiig for the military 
police. 

The standard of literacy in Magwe is high. Though the Bdocttioa. 
p f op ot t ion of mates able to read and write in 1901 was not 
as large as in the neighbouring District of Minbu, it fell 

Mr. 11. F 
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below that of Minbu and two other Districts only. For 
both sexes together the proportion was 35 per cent (50 males 
and 1*6 females). The number of pupils was 2,277 
and 9^333 in 190 1. In 1903-4, 7 secondary, 167 piimaiy, and 

430 elementary (private) schools had a total attendance of 
8,919 pufMls (including 341 girls). The expenditure on 
education amounted to Rs. 6,300^ all derived from Provincial 
funds. 

Hotpiuls. There are 3 civil hospitals, with accommodation for 59 in- 
patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 23,180, 
of whom 653 were in-patients, and 535 operations were per- 
formed. Towards the combined income of Rs. 11,300 in 
T903, municipal funds contributed Rs. 3,500, Provincial funds 
Ks. 6,900, and subscriptions Rs. 850. 
Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only within the limits of the 
******* Taungdwingyi nvji^icipality. In 1903-4 the number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 10,154, representing 41 per 1,000 
of population. 

Magnre Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Magwe 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Magwb and MviNCUir 
townships. 

Magwe Township.— Western township of Magwe District* 
Upper Burma, lying along the Inawaddy, between 20^ 4' and 
20** 31' N. and 94^ 53' and 95* 18' K, with an area of 
588 square miles. It consists of an ilUwatered sandy tract, 
on wbidi jowar and sesamum are the chief crops. The 
population was 42,001 in 189 1, and 531095 in 1901, distributed 
in one town, Magwx (population, 6,333), the head-^uartera, 
and 155 villages. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 174 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thaikameda amounted to 
Rs. 1,38,000. 

Myingun. — South western township of Magwe District, 
XJpper Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between 19° 43' and 
20° 8' N. and 95*^ 1 and 95° 28' E , with an area of 447 square 
miles. The soil consists mainly of indniff^. a dry sandy earth 
on which sesamum and millets are the only crops. The popu- 
lation was 24,354 in 1891, and 26,029 ^901? distributed ui 
loi villages, Myingun (population, 1,342), on the In.iwaddy 
south of Magwe, being the head-quarters. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was lor square miles, and the land revenue and 
ihathamcda amouiUtd 10 Rs. 69,000. 

Taungdwing3ri Subdivision. Eastern subdivision of 
Magwe District, Upper Burma, comprising the Satthwa, 
Myotrit, and Natmavk townships. 
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Sattliwa.—South-eastem township of Magwe District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 19^ 39' and so^ 9' N. and 95° 19' 
and 95* 51' E., with an area of 469 square miles. The town- 
ship is one of the great rice-piodudng areas of Upper Burma, 
being low-lying and iairly well watered. Near Kokkogwa, on 
the Yabe stream, is the old capital of Paikthado^ the walls of 
three sides of which remain. The population was 53,216 in 
1 891, and 53,434 in 1901, distributed in one town, Taung- 
DWiNCYi (population, 5,041), and 223 villages. There were 
about 1,800 Chins in the township in 1901. The head-quarters 
are at Satthwa (population, 288), a village due south of Taui)g> 
dwingyi, where there is an important bazar. In 1903-4 the 
area cultivated was 127 square miles, and the land revenue and 
ihathamtda amounted to Rs. K6.000. 

Myothit. — Eastern township of Magwe District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 20** o' and 20° 19' N. and 95** 13' and 
95° 51' E., with an area of 403 square miles. The eastern 
portion of the io\ iiship, watered by the Yin, lies low, and is 
extensively culuvaied with rice. The western resembles the 
Mymgun township, in so far as it has a dry soil on which only 
millet and sesamum are grown. The population was 33,994 
in 1 89 1, and 42,925 in 1901, distributed in 125 villages. 
Myothit (population, 1,638), on the Yin river, about 35 miles 
due east of Magwe, is the head-quarters. In 1903-4 die area 
cultivated was 107 square miles» and the land revenue and 
tkaifutmt^ amounted to Rs. 6,500. 

Natmank. — ^North-eastern township of Magwe District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 20^ 15' and 20^ 46' N. and 
91^ and 9^ 49' E., with an area of 887 square miles. The 
greater part of its area is dry and poorly watered. Bice is 
raised in the neighbourhood of the Yin river, while over the 
rest of the township the chief rrops are millet and sesamum. 
The population was 42,6 ri in 1891, and 53|S62 in i9or, 
distributed in 181 villages. The head-quarters are at Natmauk 
(population, 530), on the Yin river, 36 miles north-east of 
Magwe, vAih which it is connected by a good road. In 1903-4 
the area cultivated was 167 square miles, and the land revenue 
and ihathameda amoutUed to Rs. 82,000. 

Yenangyaung. — North-western subdivision and town- 
ship of Magwe District, Upper Burma, lying along the Irra- 
waddy, tx tween 20*^ 21' and 20° 37' N. and 94** 48' and 95*^ 
5' E., Willi an area of 119 square miles. The chief feature 
of the township, wluch consists of dry roilmg upland, is its 
oil-field, the largest in Burma, details of which are given in 
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the article on Magwe District. The population was 23,014 

in t8ot, and r7,07^ in 1901, distributed in \2 villages, the 
head-quarters bcMiig at Veiiangyaung (population, 3,246), 
about 29 miles above Magwe on the eastern bank of 
the Irrawaddy. In 1903-4 the area cultivated ^vas 30 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thathamda amounted to 
Rs. 67,000. 

Magwe Town. II cad -quarters of the District :\\\([ town- 
ship of the same name in Upper Burma, ^iLuaLcd in jo 9' N. 
and 94° 55' E.* Population (1901), 6,232. It couaists of 
a group of villages, collected round the civil station on the 
eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, the main feature^ as seen fiom 
the rhrer, being the Myathalun pagoda bvilt on a aUght 
eminence. The town has one main street running parallel 
with the bank, with many minor thoroughfiuKS behind ; and 
the sorromidiqg country is dry, open, and rollii^, divided into 
fields by hedgeSi Kiver steamers are prevented by the fonna« 
tion of bige sandbanks from coming alongside at the town, 
and have to stop at Mir^gin, about 3 miles lower dowiL The 
town is said to have been founded in the twelfth century, but 
has no history. The civil station contains the usual offices^ 
a jail, and barracks for the civil and military police> The 
afl^rs of Mi^e are administered by a town committee of 
five members, constituted in i9or. The fund controlled by 
this committee had, in r 903-4, an income of Rs. 1 r,5oo and 
an expenditure of Rs. io,.^oo. The civil hospital has twenty- 
two beds, and is supported entirely by Provindal funds and 
private subscriptions . 

Taungdwingyi Town.^ — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in the Satthwa tf>wi ibhip of Magwe District, 
Upper Burma, situated in 20° \. ii ul 95° the centre 

of the country watered by the \\\\ and ili tributaries, rather 
more than 40 miles to the south-east of the District head- 
quarters. Population (1901), 5,941. Taungdwingyi was occu- 
pied in the expedition of 1885-6, and was until 18S8 the 
head-quarteiB of a District made up of the greater part of 
what is now the Magwe District The town is a ftirty pros* 
perous trade centre^ has a huge bosar^ and does a steady 
trade in cait-wheels and lacquered wood ware; It was con- 
stituted a munidpality in 1887. Durir^ the ten years ending 
190 r the income and expenditure averaged a Uttle more 

1 ihe transfer ui the head-qaarten of the Miubu DivUioa from 
Ifinba to Mic«t luM been mnctUMietl, and will probabtf talce jdaoe 
duwtly. 
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tlian Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 fhe receipts wece Rs. 15,300, 
hmx lents^ &c., producing Rs. 12,100; and the e]q)enditore 
was Rs. 14,900, the chief items of oatky beiqg R& 3,800 on 
tlie town hospital and Rs. 2,900 each on conservancy and 
piblic works. The hospital has thirty heds. A jail is still 
maintained at Tauogdwingyi, one of the survivals from the time 
when the town was the headrquarters of a District 
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Mandalay Divlalim.r— North-eastern Diviaon o£ Upper 
Burma, lying between 21* 4a' and 37^ 30' N. and 9^ 6' 
and 98° ao' E.» with an area of 39,373 square nules. It iS' 
oomposed of five Districts (all abutting on the Irmwaddy), 
MANDiOJkY and the Ruby Mines 00 the east of the river, and 
Katha, Bhamo, and Myitkyina astride of it On the north it 
is bounded by unadministered country ; on the cast by Qiina 
and the Northern Shan States ; on the south by the Kyaukse 
District of the Meiktila Division; and. on the west by the 
Sagaing Division, from which it is separated by the Inawaddy 
and the watershed severing the basins of the Irrawaddy and 
the Chindwin. The head-quarters are at Mandalav City in 
the extreme south of the Division ; l)ut all the District head- 
quarters, with the exception of Mogok, are readily accessible by 
rail antl river. The Commissioner exercises a nominal control 
over the Hkamti Long (Shan) States on the upper reaches of 
the Malikha. The population of the Division was returned at 
592,625 in 1891 and 777,338 in 1901. The earlier Census^ 
however, excluded a large part of Katha District, then film- 
ing the Wuntho State, and also pt^iUuns of IJham ) md 
Myitkyina Districts. The distribution of the population ui 
1901 is shown in the table below 
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16,90 



The Division contains seven to\vns — Mandalav (population^ 
183,816), Amarapuka (9,103), Ma\'myo (6,223), Bkamo 
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(io»754),«iid MocOK, Katha, and MyiTCTiifA ; and there am 
5^13 vflla^es. Mandalay, Mqgok^ and Bhamo are important 
mdnstml and tntde oentieB. Bunnans predominate latgdy, 
minibering 45ifX6i in 1901. They fim almost the whole 
population of Mandalay District^ and the larger part of that 
of Kathi, and aie well iqvetented in the Ruby Mines and 
Bhamo, but are compamtively scarce in MyitkyinS. The Shans 
numbered iiojaS in I90i» distributed over all the five Dis- 
trictSi but nowhere in the majority. In Mandalay District 
they are confined to the hilly Maymyo township. The num- 
ber of Kachins in 1901 was 87,790. They form the greater 
part of the population of Myitkyina District, arc the prevalent 
race in Bhamo, and nre (oinivion in Katha and the Ruby 
Mines. A portion ol the north-western area of Katha is 
peopled by the Kadus, who numbered 34^521 \x\ 1901. Danus 
to the number of 6,276 inhabit the hills in Mandalay District. 
Chinamen are numerous in all the Districts excepting Katha, 
aiid aggregated 9,463 at the Uist Census. Natives of India are 
distributed all over the Division, for the most part in or near 
the towns and District head-<juarteTS. They include 25,391 
Musalm^, 21,894 Hindus, and 2,149 Sikhs. Of the indi- 
genous races the Biirmans and Shans profess Buddhism, 
wfaidi had 634,000 adherents in i9or, while the Kachins for 
the most part are to be reckoned among tfie Animi8t8» who 
nombeved about 88,00a Christians numbered 5,663. 

Mandalay District (Bnrmeae^ Mamdait), — District of the Boan- 
liandaky Dimion of Upper Burma, lying between si'' 4a' 
and 92^ 46' N. and 95^ 54' and 96)^ 46' £., with an area of and hm 
2,t 17 square miles* It is bounded on the north by the Ruby ^''^J^ 
Mines District ; on the south by the State of Lawksawk and 
Kyaukse and Saying Districts ; on the east by the State of 
Hs^w ; and on the west by the Inawaddyt which divides it 
from Sagaing and Shwebo Districts. 

The main feature of the District is the wide plain, about 
700 square miles in extent, which occupies about one-third 
of the area, spreading from the Irrawaddy eastwards to the foot 
of the Shan plateau, and gradually increasing in width from 
north to south. This wedge-shaped level slopes both south- 
ward and westward, and is, with the exception of portions that 
are irrigated by canals or tanks, liable to drought by reason of 
the uncertainty of the rainfall. The area flooded by the rivers 
during the rains in about 150 square miles. To the north and 
east of the plain are the hills forming the western edge of the 
Shan plateau, which run for the most part in broken parallels 
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north and south. Those in the north, however, taking off from 
the Ruby Mines raountun groups end abrupdy north of the 
Sagyin hill, and cover about one-half of the nortfaenimost 
towiuhqK The highest points in this'system are from 2,000 
to 3,600 feet above the sea. The rising ground to the east 
takes in the whole of the Maymyo subdivinon. It rises very 
steeply from the plain, and develops into a picturesque plateau, 
3,000 feet high, bounded on the east by a deep steep-sided 
gorge. Conspicuous hills in this plateau tower tf) a height of 
4,000 and 4,700 feet. From the level plain in tlie Irrawaddy 
valley rise ibolated limestone hills, of which liie best known are 
the Sagyin hill (800 feet), famous for its alabaster quarries ; 
Mandalay hill (954 feet), at the north-east corner of tlie c ity, of 
which it commands a noble view ; and the Yankia hill, due 
ra^t of the city, interesting for its images of fish, carved in a 
natural cave, which are worshipped in times of scarcity of rain. 

The main rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Myitnge, and the 
Madaya. The two latter are tributaries of the former, which 
ddrts the ivestem boundary of the District throughout its 
entire length (75 miles), and is studded with rich alluvial 
islands whose movements fixmi one side of the channel to the 
other give considerable trouble to the officials concerned in 
the administration of the I^stricts abutting on the stream. 
The Myitngb (or Doktawaddy), known as the Nam Tu by 
• the Shan% fonns part of the eastern and practically the whole 
of the southern boundary of the District, sweeping round in a 
narrow cafion from aouth lo northwest, and emerging from the 
hills at the foot of a striking bloff, about a,ooo feet high, 
locally known as Kywetnapa, or 'rat's snout.' It is navigable 
only to the foot of the hills, its course above being full of 
rapids and falls. The Madaya river» known by the Shans as 
the Nam Pi, and locally as the Chaungmagyi, rises in the Shan 
States and flows at first southwards, forming part of the 
eastern boundary of the District, after which it turns westward^ 
and joins the Irrawaddy about 25 miles above Mandalay. 
Close to its dcbouf'hure from the hills are the head works of the 
new Mandalay Can m , v.hit:h distributes its waters over the 
eastern part of the plain ahnosl ; o the Myitnge river, 
T , n>^ , Of lakes proper there is ni nr, though several large areas 

are inundated to a considerable depth in the rains, the chief 
being the Anngbinl** lake east of Mandalay, the Nanda lake 
21 miles north-north-east of the city, the Shwepyi in the north 
of the District, and the Taungtliaman close to Amarapura. The 
Mandaiay Canal i.s, however, fast converting the first two into 
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piddy-fidds. The last two ate lagoons fed .fiom the Inar 
waddy, which are dammed for fishing and cultivation when the 
riw fiills» 

The phin is to a great extent covered with alluvial deposit Geologj 
irom the Inawaddy. The isolated hills are of ctystalline Ume- 
st(jnc, belonging to the period of Mogok gneiss. In the Sagyin 
Hills rubies are found in the debris tesulting from the denuda- 
tion of the limestone. The hilly tract, the edge of the Shan 
plateau, is composed of palaeozoic rocks, probably faulted 
dow-n against the crystalline limestone. A fringe of Devonian 
limestone extends along the outer edge of the plateau, followed 
by a zone of Silurian sandstone, shales, and limestones, which 
occupy most of the broken countr)' below its crest. 'J lie 
Silurians rest unconformably upon a series uf quarLiites and 
slaty shales which are probably of Cambrian age. Near 
Zibingyi (on the Lashio railway), a narrow band of black shaly 
limestone is found at the base of the Devonian limestone, con- 
taining graptolites and h>sbils of Upper Silurian age. The 
surface of the plateau extending from Zibingyi to bevr»nd 
Ma) iM)u IS covered with Devonian limestones, the denutlaiion 
( • which has exposed the Silurian rocks beneath in the hilly 
country north of Maymyo. The shales of the Lower Sihinan 
formation are highly fossiliferous, containing lar^c numbcfs ol 
detached plates of cystideans and fragments of crinoid stems. 

The forest produce is described below. The Maymyo Botany, 
plateau is extraordinarily productive of flora both indigenous 
and foreign. All kinds of oichidt and lilies grow wild j English 
blooms of every description flourish; and the padauk (PUrO' 
carpus uiikus\ the ingyin (Pmkum skmttmi^ the sagOfWa 
and sagot-siHn {MiMia CAampa£a)^ihc^ngaw {Mesua ffnta), 
and the sade are all met with. 

The fiiuna does not greatly difier from that of Upper Burma Faims. 
genemDy. The elephant, the bison, and the itim or 4»mf^ 
{Bat soKdakus) are met with in the hilly tracts in the north 
and east The barking-deer {gyi) is ubiquitous, and the 
s9mb^ and hog deer {daye) are fairly common. The serow 
(Burmese, tawseik or * wild goat') is occasionally met with in the 
hills. Tigers and leopards are common both in the hills and 
on the plain. Wild hog cause a good deal of destruction to the 
crops at the foot of the slopes, and two species of black bear 
(Malay and Himfilayan) frequent the hills of the Maymyo 
subdivision. ^^^^ 

The climate is dry and healthy. From April to August .^^d tem- 
stiong winds prevail. In the plains the thermometer rises perature. 
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IrequenUjr in the hot season to 105* or 107* in the shades and 

the mmimum, in December, is about 55°. Occasionally tem- 
pemtures of 1 1 2° have been recorded in ApriL In the hiUs the 
range is from 32" to go*'. The Maymyo plateau is, except at 
the bcginmng and end of the lains, very healthy, and is at all 
seasons temperate. Theavemge minimum at Maymyo in Decan- 
ber is 38° and the masdmum in May is 86"", though six degrees 
of frost and temperatures exceeding 90** have been recorded. 
Rainfidl. The rainfall in the plains is meagre, and somewhat capri- 
cious It is least in the south, where it averages 30 mches, 
increasing to about 40 inches in the extreme north. In the 
hills it is considerably heavier, with a mean of about 58 inches, 
while as much as 75 inches have been recorded, in Novem- 
ber, 1899, an extraordinary fall of rain caused great damage, 
breaching the railway and flooding a large part of Mandula v 
city ; several bridges were swept away, and a nllage was tic 
stroyed with a loss of seven lives. Such storms are trequent at 
the beginning and end of tlie rains, though a^ a rule the havoc 
they work is inconsiderable. 
History The District has from very early times been a part of the 
'^^^^ kingdom of Burma. The histoiy (tf the fimmdatkn of Man* 
log)-. DALAY City is contained in a separate artide» and the account 
of the negotiations of the Biitiah Government with king 
TUbaw at Mandalay is gi?en in the article on Burha. We 
are concerned here with the settling of the District after the 
fall of Mandahy in NoYcmber, 1885. Though about t,ooo 
troops were quartered in Mandalay Itadf afkier the anneutton, 
the District was for some time overrun and practically admtnts- 
tered by three or four daooit leaders» who gave themselves out 
as acting for the Myingun prince, and who were k^ together 
by a relative of hi& Dacoities contintted throughout 1886, but 
in 1887 their perpetrators wctq hunted down. In August, 1887, 
a rising took place in the Maymyo subdivision under the Setkya 
pretender, and the Assistant Commissioner at Maymyo was 
killed. Two dacoit leaders, Nga To and Nga Yaing, at that time 
held the islands of the Irrawaddy and made raids right up to the 
walls of Mandalay ; and a third, known as Nga Zeya, occupied 
the hilly country in the north and north-east of the District. 
However, these leaders were either driven out of the country 
or executed in 1888 and 1889, and their gangs were broken 
up. The last dacoit band, led by Kyaw Zaw, a lieutenant of 
the Setkya pretender, was dispersed in 1889-90. It had n!l 
then harried the Maymyo subdivision and the neighbouring 
hilly tracts of Kyaukse District. 
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Pigpdu of all siies are dotted over the plau^ crowniog 
tiie knr lunestone hills that rise out of it Some of the most 
interestiiig of these lie in or dose to Mandalay itsdf, and are 
described under Mambalat City. In the Madi^ township 
are the Sutattngbyi and Siitaungya pagodas. The former was 
boilt in the deventh oenttny bjr king Anawrata on his return 
from Chirm to commemonte his victories there. The latter 
was erected by king Mindon in 1874 for the use of the royal 
fimiily, it is said, lest any among them who aspired to the 
throne should obtain the fulfilment of their prayers which the 
more venerable shrine was believed to ensure. At Tawbu in 
the same township is an old pvigoda where a great festival is 
held in February. An impressive sight is the Shwegyetyct 
group of shrines, about 600 years old, r>n the bank of the river 
at Amarapura, I^rge crowds assemble annually to witness 
the feeding of the fish which come up in shoals to be fed at 
the great Tabaung feast of the Shwezayan pagoda on the 
Myitnge river, built by Shinmunhla, the queen of Anawrata. 
The fish are so tame that they are called up by the voice and 
are fed by hand, pious worshippers decorating their heads with 
gold-leaf. In the north of the District, 8 miles east of Singu, 
is the Shwemale pagoda. According to an inscription it was 
built about i»ooo years ago by king Yamaingsithu, who gave 
iq> certain lands to be worked by payakyuns (pagoda slaves) 
and their descendants, the revenue to go to repairs of tbo 
pagoda. The receipts are at present spent for the most part 
on liBStifabi as may be infeired from the neglected appearance • 
of the shrine. 

lilde is known regarding the populatioa under native rule^ The 
but it is dear that it was smaller in 1891 than before annexa* 
tkm. In i89r the inhabitants numbered 375,055, of whom 
188,815 belonged to Mandalay City. By 1901 the total had 
fallen to 366^507, the residents of the city having dwindled to 
183,816. 

The chief statistics of area and population for 1901 are given 
in the table on the next page. 

The principal town is Mandalay, the head quarters, and 
formerly the capital independent Burma, The attractions 
of the Burmese court, and the comparative security against 
dacnities that its presence ensured, were doubtless responsible 
in pre-annexation days for the existence of a larger population 
than the District was able economically to support. The 
waning of the former and the extension of the latter through- 
out Burma have bad the efi'ect of drawing off the surplus not 
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only from the city, but also from tbe adjacent towaafaipa of 
Amaiapum and PadieuigyL The oenaus figuies show that the 
flow of emignuits has been mostly towaids Ma-ubin, P^apon, 
and Hanthawaddy DistrictSi and to Rangoon, which together 
contain neaily 30,000 penons bom m and about Mandalay. 
The rural population in 1901 was 172,300, rather less than 
half the total, and the average density in the rural areas was 
82 persons per square mile. Buddhists piedomiimte ; but in 
1 90 1 there were 20,300 MusalmSns, 13,400 Hindus, and 1,000 
Sikhs^ mostly residents of tbe dty. Burmese is the language 
of 9t per cenL of the people. 
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In 1901 Bmmans ntmibered 306,300 ; Shans (for the most 
part in the hilly Maymyo subdivision), 5,400; and Danus, 
a muture of the last two lacea^ 6^300. Natives of India are 
nnmenMis. There were 7,900 Indian immigrants in i89i« and 
this number had increased in 1901 to x5i4oo^ of whom is,ooo 
lived in Mandalay city.* The oldest foreign settleis are the 
Kathes and Ponnas, a laige number of whom are descended 
fiiom Manipiirl prisoners of war. They now number nearly 
9,000, and are mostly domiciled in the city and its environs, 
though the Ponnas have their own villages in the Amarapura 
township. The percentage of Indian women is exceptionally 
high, a fact which points to a large permanent Indian colony. 
Chinamen, for the most part traders and artisans in Mandalay 
and Ma) 111) n, niimhcr 1,600. The European commimity in 
1901 luiiiibered 2,200 (composed largely of the Kritish tritop"? 
in cantonments). The number of persons directly dependent 
on agriculture in 1901 u-as 84,698, or less than half the rural 
population and a quarter of the total More than 37,000 
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persons living in the hills in the north and east are dependent 
oo taun^'a (shifting) cultivation alone. 

Christians in iQor numbered 4 ..iHg, of whom 2,062 were Christian 
natives (mostly Madrasis). Mandahiy ritv is the see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, under whom x\mc [)ricsts are at work 
in the District, but rather among the Indian Christians than 
the indigenous folk. The mission possesses thriving schools 
and an important asylum U)x lepers. The American Baptists 
have three pastors at work imnncr the Bunnans and natives of 
India. The Anglican Church i.^ represented by the S.P.G. 
Mission in Mandalay city, where also the Wesleyan Mission 
has its head-quarters, and controls a leper asylum. 

Owing to tbe scanty lamfidl, the graalir put of di6 pbin is Genenl 
at picsent tmcolttvable. Agricnltuial coodldoBS harei how- 
ever, been improved by the opening of the new Mandalay dfdoot. 
Caiia]» which should eventually result in a considerable expan- 
tioa of cnlttvation. The setdement of x89»-$ divided the 
District into five soil tracts. The first is composed of a thick 
absorptive day, commanded by the Shwetachaung Csnal, 
tsking off from the Madaya river. The second is a stiff paddy 
€^y or cotton soil, formerly irrigated by the Aungbinle tank, 
but now by distributaries from the Mandalay CanaU The third 
is a free and friable kind of sandy loam, and in some places 
a stiff paddy clay or cotton soil, commanded formerly by the 
Shwelaung Canal, the place of which has been practically 
taken by the Mandalay Canal. The fourth is alluvnal land 
inundated during the rains. The fifth consists of rough 
broken land, com[)osed largely of cotton soil with patches of 
sandy loam, where cultivation dei)ends entirely upon a timely 
rainfall There is ver)' little variety in the systems of cultiva- 
tion ; rice is the chief crop, and tiie plough and harrow are the 
main agricultural implements. Taungya^ot shifting, cultivation 
prevails in the Maymyo subdivision, though here too a certain 
amount of irrigated rice is grown in terraced rice-fields in the 
bottoms of the valleys. 

About tfafee-foorths of the ctdtivaied land is state land Chief agri- 
(chiefly oAsmhAmm, or land held on a service tenure). The ^^J^ 
noiMtate bnds are mostly lands acquired in the hitter days of and priad- 
the mooaichy by purchase, or presented to junioi; membem of 
the royal fiunily and others. The table on the neit psge ex- 
hibits the main agricultural statistics for X903-4, in square miles. 

Eachtstve of the Maymyo subdivision, for which no statis- 
tics citst^ S73 square miles were onder cultivation in 1890-f , 
196 square miles in X90o-t| and S46 square miles in 1903-4. 
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The increase in the cultivation and a diversion of about 9,000 

acres from *dr}'' crops to rice arc due to the opening of the 
Mandalay Canal, which has also rcdnct d ihe area of current 
fallows by nearly 7,000 acres. The area under rice had risen 
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in 1903-4 to 136 square miles, of which 9S were iiii^vtcd. Of 
the total rice crop about 27 square miles were or hot- 
season rice. A large share of this is twice-cropped irrigated 
land in the Shwetachaung Canal tract Pulse of various kinds, 
pegjfi being tiie most popular, covers 56 square miles, mainly 
in the northern or Madaya subdivision. Gram and wheat each 
occupy about 3,500 acres, chiefly in the Patheingyi township. 
The areas under both these crops, as well as dioee under 
various fodder crops and sesamum, the last covering r4 square 
miles, have all decreased of late . owing to the land being con- 
verted into irrigated paddy-fields. Tobacco is cultivated to the 
extent of about 31500 acres in the alluvial deposits on the 
Inav^ddy islands. Onions, tomatoes, and chillies are grown 
to a smaller extent. The area under garden rnhivation is 
16 square miles, including mango groves, nearly 2,000 acres 
of which clothe the bank of the Myitnge river and areas 
in the Amarapura township, and 4,600 acres of plantain 
l^roves. There are very valuable gardens at Madaya, watered 
hy the Shwetachaung Canal, in which large quanntics of coco- 
nuts, [)1 uiiains, betel-vines, pinca|)i)les, mangoes, papayaN, and 
custard applet are grown. Ciiapcs have been tried 111 Aniara- 
pura, and strawberries do well in Maymyo. A ccrUm amuuni 
of homestead garden cultivation is attached to every Shan 
village in tiie Maymyo subdivision. There is a considembte 
amount of Maiaing or non-state land in the District In all, 
52 estates exceed 100 acres in extent, and one has an area of 
670 acres. The average sise of a rice or mixed crop holding is 
S^acres, that of other holdings is s acres* 
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The cuUivatioD of tobacco and wheat from imported seed is AgrLul- 
gradually spreading. Indian wheat and Havana and Virginia j^^^^i™* 
tobacco seed have given satisfactory results, producing better menti. 
crops than the indigenous varieties. The local ciiUivntors seldom 
avail themselves of the benefits of the I^nd Improvement and 
Agrinilturists* Loans Acts, preferring to obtain advances from 
money-lenders, who are less parti<nilar as to security, and are 
quite content with the produc tion of a land revenue receipt. 

There are no local breeds of cattle or ponies. Ijullix ks are Cattle, 
used for ploughing very much more commonly than buiTaloes. JS^**^ 
Ponies are brought from the Shan States, as well as from 
Takokku and other Districts down the river. The area of 
reserved grating-ground exceeds i,ooo acres, and the large 
uncolttfated areas and broad katim or field embankments i^ 
render farther reaervation unnecessary for some time to come. 

At the time of annemtion Ae District contained seveial inrigatioo. 
caaabofoooaidenblesiae. The Shwelaung Canal took off from 
the Ifadaja liver at Zdumog, dose to theheadworksof the new 
ICamdalay Canal, and, crossing the District diagonally for 
about 30 milea, joined the Irmwaddy at Amaiapura. On the 
fbundatioo of llandalay,it was directed so as to supply the city 
moat, but it was never very reliable, and failed absolutely in 
i88a The Shwetachawig was 26 miles in length, taldqg off 
from the Madaya stream near Madaya, and running south to 
j<jin the Irrawaddy below Mandalay. From the dam just above 
Maodalay (below which the canal is empty) to its head it is still 
navigable by country boats. It is a valuable source of supply, 
irrigating about 50 square miles. Between these two is the 
Dinga stream, supplying the Nanda lake north of Mandalay. 
The present Mandalay Canal takes the place of the Shwelaung 
Canal and of the Aungbinle and Nanda lakes, which are being 
converted into paddy-fields. The area annually irrigable by 
this wfirk is estimated at 80,000 acres, and that irrigable by the 
ShwcUi< li;u!ng Canal at 28,000 acres ; the area actually irrigated 
in 1903-4 by the former was jj, joo acres, that by the latter 
24,000 acres. In the same year 2,300 acres were irrigated from 
wells, and 1,500 acres from tanks. The total irrigated area of 
the District in 1903-4 was xoo square miles. Mace than one- 
third of this total lies in the Madaya, and more than a quarter 
in the Patheingyi townshipi. 

The fisheries are mainly situated near the Irrawaddy, their Fiih«riet. 
sucoeas depending upon the nature of the rise and laU of the 
river. The season begins in October, when the river fiUls and 
the outlets of the lagoons and connecting channels are dosed 
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with yins (bamboo screens). In the Amarapura township the 
most important fisfiery is the Taungthaman lake, which brings 
in about Rs. 8,000 annually. There an- two valuable fishcrir s 
in the Madaya township, the larger, the Kyi-in fishery, yielding 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 9,500. In the Singu township, 
where the river spreads out over a considerable area in lagoons 
and backwaters, seven large fisheries realize more than Rs. 5,000 
each. In 1903-4 the fisheries yielded a total revenue of 
1-2 lakhs, 

For^ts. The forciits arc of variuub types, depending on climatic 
conditions, which vary considerably in different paru. In the 
plaiiis the jungle growth consists of open scrub, increasing in 
height And density as the rainftU increases. The pnacipa) 
species here are m {Zixyphus Jujuba ) and htm (Carissa Carandas), 
overtopped here and there by a iamamng (Atmda lem!pkla^\ 
naU (Odina WbdUn), or sif (AMuia ^roara). On the lower 
slopes, fiuangthe pldio, the forest Is of the type known as 'dry,' 
in which the piincipal apedes aie ska (Amda CtttM), daktU 
{TsOomt Bamii^muma), than (ThmimtSd OSverti, n^'m 
{Pettfyttme siametuis), and myuma (Dendr vtafyu m tt tineUts), or 
die oommon bamboo. With increasing raii^]! this gradually 
merges into muced forest in which teak, padauk {Pferocarpus 
mditusyy and pyingado {Xylia dolabriformis) are found* In the 
north are mixed forests with belts of indaing on laterite soiL 
In these tracts the principal species, besides teak, padank^ 
Pyingado^ and tn {Dipterocarpus iubenulatus)^ are tkitya {/Skarea 
ofifusa), and tAi/si {Mclanorrkoea mitatd)^ with various species 
of Sterculia and bamboo. Oaks and chestnuts begin to appear at 
an elevation of about 2,800 f«M«t, and on the Maymyo plateau 
these are among the most ct)mmon species. A small patch of 
pine forest {Pinus Khasya) exists on a hill about 12 miles 
east of Maymyo. IJesides teak, the trees yielding the most 
valuable timber are padauk and pyingado ; thitya^ ingyin^ and in 
arc also eiiipioyed in building. The other trees of economic 
importance are the sha^ yielding the cutch of commerce ; the 
thitsi.t producing a black varnish; arid the various species o{ Sier- 
tuSa (Burmese slum\ the bark of which yields a strong fibre. 

The area of * reserved ' forest in 1903-4 was 335 square miles, 
and that of undassed forest 470 square miles, principally in the 
Maymyo subdivision. The onl^ ptantatkna diat have been 
formed are those in the Singu and Lower Madaya Reserves, in 
which 61 acres had been planted up to the end of 1901 on the 
teak taungya system. The forest revenue in 1 903-4 amounted 
to Ks. 1^,000. 
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The Sagyin Hills near Madaya produce spmels and rubies, Minctalf. 
plumbago, graphite, and alabaster. Copperas is met with at 
Kaingg) ithamin and Yegyi, and lead at Onhlut. Mica has been 
found at Shwegyin, 9 miles north of Singu, and an inferior 
Mild of cod, of little use for UA^ has been dug near Wetwin 
00 tbe M«nda1ay>Lashio fa0wa]r. 

Most of the aits and mannfiicturea of the District are carried Aittand 



on in Mandalay and are described in the city article. In "^^^^^""^ 
Amarapnra township the chief industiy is that of sOk^weaving, 
in wbidi whole viUages are often occupied. The beautiful 
mMk tmdfu (skirt8)ooaie fiom the Katfae (Manipnil) villages 
of this township. A little cotton is woven in the rural areas, 
hut only for local use. An important nianufiuture of Amaxa- 
pura is that of kammawa writing-stnps. These measure 
18 inches by 2, and are made of four folds of chintz studc 
together with black tkitA and overlaid with vermilion. They 
form the material on which kammoma^ or Buddhist religious 
texts, are written in Pall. 

About three-fourths of the total population being non- Commerce 
agn'cuUiiral, a large internal trade is carried on between the '"^^de. 
city of Mandalay and the District. The through trade is also 
con!»iderable, imijorts from the Shan States being shipi)eil for 
ports down the river in the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
( ompany, together with the main products of the District, such 
as hides and skins, grain, and silk goods. These, and the 
rubies, istirk-lac, rubber, and cutch that come from up country, 
are exchanged for imports, mostly manufactured goods from 
Rangoon. The latter include hardware, metals, cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, and general stores Iruni Europe ; silks and 
dyes from Japan and China ; and ngapi and salted fish from 
Lower Burma. These are brought by rail and river from Ran- 
goon, and are to some extent re-exported to the Shan States 
and Western China. The total value of the imports from the 
Northern Shan States amounted hi 1903-4 to 6 J lakhs by 
camvan and %\\ bikhs by rail. By fiur the most important 
commodity brought in is pickled tea (valued at si lakhs) from 
the Ha9paw and Tawngpe^g Hills. The esqiorts to the North- 
ern Shan States were valued in 1903-4 at 5| hikhs by caravan 
and 22\ lakhs by rail. They inchided cotton piece-goods 
(7} lakhs), dried fish (i| lakhs), cotton twist and yam (sJlakhsX 
salt (2 lakhs), and petroleum (ij lakhs). Maymyois a register- 
ing station for trade to and from both the Northern and Southern 
Shan States. The imports from the Southern States in 1903-4 
were valued at a lakh, and the exports at a lakh and a ball, 
Mr. u. o » 
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Trade with Western C'hina along the Maymyo route is r^pf» 
tered, but it is very small and shows no signs of increasing. 
Means of The main railway from Rangoon < nters the Distn'ct lo miles 
south of Mandalay on the bank of the Myitii-f, which it 
crosses by a fine girder-bride^e. and passes through the 
Aniaiapuia township to the Icrininus in tlie city. From 
Myohaung, 3 miles south of the terminus, there are two 
branches. One runs westwards througii Aaij.ra]jara to a point 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy 12 miles from Mandalay, where 
a ferry connects it with the Sagaing terminus of the line to 
Myitkyini. The other turns abniptly eastwards, and after a 
levd ran of 16 miles across die plain climbs up the Maymyo 
plateau, and passii^ Maymyo^ leaves the District near Wetwia 
about 55 miles from Maiidalay. The dty will probably beftxe 
long be oQonected with Madaya by a light railway. 

The District is iairly well provided with roadi. Of tfaes^ 
the most important outside municipal limits are the Mandalay- 
Lashio road, metalled in pai^ passing tfaioiigh Maymyo and 
quitting the District at Wetwin; the Mandalay-Madaya road 
alo^g the Shwetachaung Canal embankment; and the Man- 
dalay-Laniatng road, the two last being each about 16 miles 
\qo%. These three are maintained by the Public Works 
d^MUtment. The District fund is responsible for the up-keep 
of a considerable number of inter-village tracks which include 
the Madaya-Singu road (32 miles), continuing for another 
19 miles to the Ruby Mines District boundary, and 3 miles 
of the metallcfl road from Mandalay to Amarapunu There 
is an electric tramway in Mandalay city. 

The Irrawaddy is navigable at all seasons by large river 
steamers, while country boats navigate the Madaya and 
Myitntre rivers all the year round, the former up to Sagabiii, 
about 20 iuiles, and the latter for 16 miles, aiid in the rains 
for anoLlier 30. The Shwetacliaung Canal is navigable from 
the dam just above Mandalay to its head. Government 
launches ply conbUntly between Mandalay and other stations 
on the river; and the Irrawaddy BlotiUa Company runs, in 
addirion to various caigo-boats, one mail steamer a week 
to Bhamo, two to Thabeikkyin (for the Ruby Mines), and 
two down the river to Rangoon, calling at the various river-^ide 
stations, and one daOy to Myingyan. The toUa levied on 
the Shwetachaung Canal and the six ferries that the District 
contains bring in respectively Rsl 6^000 and Rs. 8,000 a year. 
Admiait- The District IS diviided into five subdivisions: theesstemand 
western subdtvisians of Mandalay dty, the former inchiding 
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the caiUoiunent ; the Amarapura subdivision in the south-west, dimions 
comprising the Amarapura and Patheingyi townships; the***^**^* 
Madaya sul>di\'ision in the north, comprising the Madava and 
SiNGU touiisliips , and the Maymyo subdivision n\ iho south- 
east, comprising the Pyintha, Maymyo, and Wetwin townships. 
The subdivisions and townships are under the usual executive 
oflicen. The three township officers in the Maymyo suV 
difisioi^ however, aie little more than myoikugyis^ and the 
mjfo-^ at Wetwin and Pyintha have third-class powers, but 
cannot take oogniance of cases and never try any. There 
were 449 vilhge headmen in 1905. The District fiJls within 
three Public Works divisions. The greater part forms a portion 
of the Mandalay division, with head<quarters at Mandalay, 
Maymyo and its environs form, with Ae Lashio subdivisioo, 
the Majrmyo division under an Executive Engineer at JAAymyc^ 
and the Mandalay Canal constitutes a third charge. Thore 
are two Deputy-Cooeervaton of Forests, one in charge of the 
dep6t division at Mandalay and one at Maymyo, who in 
addition to the Mandalay forests has charge of the fcMrests 
in Kyaukse, Meiktila, and Myingyan Districts, and in the 
Northern Shan States. At the port of Mandalay are two 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine, one being Marine 
Transpnrt Officer for Upper Burma, the other the Super- 
intending Engineer for Government vessels and launclies. 

Mandalay is the lund-quarters of the Judicial Commissioner, Civil oad 



Upper Burma, as well as of the Comnnssioner of Mandalay, 
who is Sessions Judge. There is a whole-time District Judge, 
who is also additional Sessions judge of the Mandalay Division 
and Judge of the M uidalay Small Cause Court. In criminal 
work the Deputy-C'uiiiiiiissioner is assisted by the hi ad-quarters 
iVssistaiU Commissioner (senior magistrate). \ lulent crime 
is most prevalent in the Amarapura subdivision, and theft of 
stray cattle is common in Maymya On the whole, however, 
the crime of ^ District presents no qiecial ftatores. 

Under native rule the District was divided administratively Rmnne 
into eight parts, one comprising the city and one the islands 
in tlie Irmwaddy» while the rest were under aahuied officials ^ ^' 
called The actual collectioci of revenue was done by 

the «i^w£iifO«ir and subordinate thtgyis, who were paid by a 
10 per cent, commission on the revenue collected, and whose 
office was as a rule hereditary. Appeals lay first to the 
Ahmdgm Tana (revenue court), and second ^ipeals were 
allowed to the Hlutdajo (High Court) ; but in cases relating 
to royal lands appeals lay to the Ltyotukno (land court)^ and 

O s 
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thence to the HIufdm&. Thathameda, at the average rate 
of Rs. TO a househrild, was assessed by thantadiSy elders of 
the village specially appointed for the purpose, but not in 
the city itself, where instead of the tkathamcda^ imposts were 
levied on goods sold. No land revenue was collected over the 
greater ]>art of the DistrK t on bobabiung or non-state lands, 
unless tliey were irrigated, in which case a tax of Rs. 2 p€ 
(I'TS acres) was levied. On state lands a rate theoretically 
equivalent to one fourth of the gross prf xhice was assessed, but 
in practice the amount was fixed by custom. 

Three attempts at a itgular settlement were made in the 
District soon after annexation; the first two were confined 
to limited tracts, bat in xSqi, after a OKiastral survey had 
been completed, a regular settlemeiit of the plain ms under- 
taken. Tbe iBtes proposed in 1893 were crop rates fixed 
at one^btli of the gross produce on stale land, and two- 
thirds of that rate on non-state land. These proposals ivere^ 
however, revised, and in 1896 new rates on state land were 
introdnced as follows : for kaukkyi nee, Rs. 9 to Rs. 7-6-0 
per acre; for mt^nm (or hot-season) rioe^ Rs. a-4-0 to 
Rs. 4 per acre. Gardens paid from Rs. 5 to Rs. 95 ; miscel- 
laneous crops on islands and alluvial lands, Rs. s-S-o to 
Rs, 7-8-0 ; I and ya, or upland holdings, Rs. r-8-o to Rs. 4 
per acre. These changes brought in a revenue of 3 lakhs 
in 1897-8, as compared with lakhs realised in the year 
before their introduction. In 1899-1900 rates were levied 
on non-state land, the old water rate being abolished, while 
irrigated lands paid seven-eighths of the state land rate and 
non-irrigated three-fourths ; at the same time the thathameda 
rate was readjusted. The result was a slight inrrr.iso of 
revenue. Since 190T these rates have been resanctioned from 
year to year, and are .still in force, except in the new Mandalay 
Canal tract, where tt nt alive land revenue and water rates came 
into force in 1903-4. The rales, however, still require readjust- 
ment, especially in the Shwetachaung tract, and settlement 
operations are now being carried out with a view to their 
revision. No laud revenue is collected m \ W- three townships 
of the Maymyo subdivision. The table un the next pi]^e 
shows, in thousands of rupees, the fluctuations in the land 
revenue and total revenue ^noe 1890-1. At present an im- 
portant item of receipt is thaikamtia^ which amounted in 
1890-1 to Rs. 2,59,600; in 1900-1 to Rs. 2,59,400; and in 
1903-4 to Rs. 3,78,000. 
and The District fond, administered by the Deputy-Commissioner 
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for the provision of varibiis local needs, hod an income of flnnid|»l 
Rs. 4«t^ in 1903-4. The diief item of etpenditure was ^f^*^' 
poUtc works (Rs. 40^000). Mamdaiay Citt is ^ only munict- 
psli^y Iwt Majmyo is administered by a town committee. 
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The District ganison, which is divided between Mandalay Amy. 
and Maymyo, consists of a British battalion, a (iurkha batta- 
lion, and two Punjabi regiments, a native mountain battery, 
and a transport column. The head-quarters of the Burma 
division, formerly at Rangoon^ are now at Maymyo^ while 
Mandalay is 'the head-quarters of a iiulitary district. 

The DistriLt Superintendent of police is aided by four Police and 
Assistant i>up€rmtendents (one at head-quarters, the others 
in charge of the two urban subdivisions and ihe Maymyo 
sobdivision}, 6 inspectors, 19 head constables, 68 sergeants, 
625 Bunnan and 335 Indian constables, distributed in 
91 police stations and 15 outposts. South of the dty aie 
large banaclcs for the MandiJay militaxy police battalion, 
the streiigth of which is one commandant, two assistant com- 
mandants, and 1,356 native officers and men. One assistant 
commandant and 889 men are stationed at Mandalay itself. 
The only other militaiy police posts in the Dtstrict are at 
Maymyo (60 men) and Madaya (s5 men)* 

There is a Coitnl jail in the north>west comer of Fort 
Dnfferin at Mandalay, with accommodation for 1,141 prisoners, 
who are engaged in gardening, carpentry, smithy and cane> 
work, carriage-building and repairing, &c. Large orders for 
litmtture for Government offices are carried out by means of 
prison labour. 

I'he proportion of literate persons in the District in 1901 Education. 

was 28-7 per cent. (49*9 males, 7-6 females). The total num- 
ber of pui)ils under instruction in the T>istrirt as a whole was 
11, 773 in 1891, 18,375 in 1901, and 21,720 in 1904. The 
principal schools are in Mnndaby and Maymyo. 

It will be found convenient to give separate educational 
fii:i3res for Mandalay city and for the District. Mandalay city 
contained in 1903-4, 142 special, 22 secondary, 91 primary, and 
927 private schools, with 10,710 male and 3,260 tcniaic pupils. 
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These schools were niatntatned at a total ooit of Rs. 96,000, 
towatds which mnnidpal funds contributed Rs^ jB^ooo and 
Provincial funds Ra. 16^000. The District, excluding the dty, 
contained In the same year 4 spedal, 9 secondary , 92 prinnty, 
and 749 private schools» with 6^590 male and 1,160 female 
pupils. Theee schools are maintained laigeljr from Prorincial 
funds, which provided Rs. 21,000 in 1903-4. 
it( si.imis There are four hospitals and a dispensary, with accommoda- 
^J^^J^ tioQ for 191 lOiMitients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
^>vas 51,508, including 2,987 in-patients, and 1,861 operations 
were performed. The Maodalay municipal hospital accounted 
ibr 3,482 of the in-patients and 17,971 of the out-patients. 
The total income of these institutions amounted to t*t lakhs, 
towards which the Mandalay municipality eontributed 
Rs. 68,000, the Maymyo town committee Rs. 1 1,300, and Pro- 
vincial funds Rs. 21,600. In addition to the hospitals, two 
institutions for Icjiers are maintained at Mandalay. 

Varrination is compul'-^on- only within municipal limits and 
in cantonments. In 1903-4 the num!x;r of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 10,432, representing 28 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. 

[Symes, Embassy to Ava (i 795) ; Crawford, Mission io Ava 
(1826); Colonel Yule, Narrative of the Mission sent to the 
Court of Ava (1857) ; M. Laurie, Sciikmcnt Report (1894).] 
Amarapura Subdivision. — South western subdivision of 
Mandalay District, Upper Burma, containing the Amarapura 
and rATHEiNGVi townships. 

Amaraptira Township.— South-western township of Man- 
dalay District, Upper Burma, lying between 21° 47' and 
22^ t' N. and 96^ and 96° 1 5' E., with an area of 85 square 
miles* Its population was 50,707 in i89i,and 43,884 in 1901, 
distributed in 227 villages and one town, Amarapura (popu- 
lation, 9,103), the head-quarters. The density is higher than 
in any other part of the District except Mandalay dty. It 
contains several Muhammadan villa^s, and silk-weaving is 
carried on in all the hamlets in the south. The township is 
noted for its naiigo groves along the bank of the Myitnge 
river. In the south and west the land is low-Iyiqg and flooded 
in the rains, and the lagoons left by the river are planted with 
maym rice as they dry up. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
43 square miles, and the land revenue and thathamfia amounted 
to Rs. 1,40,000. 

Patheingyi. — Township to the east of Mandalay city in 
Mandalay District, Upper Burma, tying between 21^ 51'' and 
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12* S' N. and 96** 3' and 96*^ 24' £., with an area of ai j square 
miks. Its population was 31,597 in 1891, and 28,546 in 1901, 
distribnted in 152 villages, the head-quarteis being at Pathe- 
iogji (population, 532), about 6 miles north-east of Mandalay. 
The western part of the township is iirigated bjr the Shweta- 
channg Canal and prodooes rice; the eastern is high land 
bearing * diy ' craps. Mti^ rice is cultivated below the Nanda 
tank and west of the Shwetachaung Canal, and the centre of 
the township is now inigated by the Mandalay Canal. The 
area cultivated was 65 sqoaie miles in 1903-4, but will 
probably increase largely now that the Mandalay Canal has 
been completed. The land revenue and thaikameda amounted 
to Rs. 2,02,000. 

Ifadaya Sut>divi8ion. — Northern subdivision of Mandalay 
District, Upper Burma, containing the Madaya and Singu 
townships. 

Madaya Township. — Central township of Mandalay Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, lying between 22^ i' and 22° 2t' N. and 
96® and 96® 25' E., with an area of 321 square miles. The 
population was 51,208 in 1891, and 53,212 in 1901, dis- 
tributed in 217 villages, the head-quarters being at Madaya 
(population, 1,545), 15 miles due north f t Mandalay, famous 
for Its valuable gardens on the Shwetachaung Canal. The rice 
iand^ on this waterway arc very ferlile, and can in sonic cases 
produce three crops a year. The country in the north-east 
away from the river is parched and uncultivable. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 81 square miles, and the hmd revenue 
and t h a tkameia amounted to Rs. 3,20,000. 

Singiu — ^Northernmost township of Iiiandalay District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 23^ 16' and 23^ 46' N. and 
95*^ 54' and 96^ si' E., with an area of 71s square miles, a 
hurge proportion of which is forest. The population was 36,986 
in 1891, and 35,670 in 1901, distributed in 146 villages, the 
head-quarteis being at Singu (population, i,479)» on the Irm- 
waddy, about 40 miles north of Mandalay. The township 
contains the wdl-known Sagyin alabaster quarries, and some 
of the fisheries along the Irrawaddy and its backwaters are 
very valuable. Only the south of the township is cultivable ; 
the north is hilly and uninhabited. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 50 square miles, and the land revenue and 
ikathatiuda amounted to Rs. 1,24,000. 

Maymyo Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Mandalay District, Upper Burma, containing the FvmTUA, 
MAVMYOb and Wetwin townships. 
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PyinUuL— Hill township in the south-east comer of Man- 
dalay District, Upper Burma, lying between 21^ 42' and 
ai^ 57^ N. and 96° 15' and 96^ 32' with an area of 190 
square miles, for the most part nigged and jungle-clad. The 
population was 4,931 in 1891, and 4,295 in 1901, distributed 
in 54 villages, Pyintha (population, 235), 28 miles from Man- 
dalay on the I>ashio road, being the head-quarters. The 
(Aathameda collections in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 9,000. 

Blaymyo Township. — Hill township of Mandalay Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, lying between 21° 48' and 22° 6' N. and 
96° 24' and 96° 46' E., with an area of 39b square miles, 
composed almost entirely of stretches of undulating scrul> 
covered upland. The population was 7,993 in 1891, and 
13,730 in 1901, distributed in loi villages and one town, 
Mavmvo (population, 6,223), head quarLcrs. The inhabi- 
tants axe mostly Danus. The thathameda collections m 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 30,000. 

Wetwiiu — Township of Mandalay District, Upper Burma, 
lying between 32* 2* and 32" 2\* N. and 96** zit and 96^ 42' E., 
with an area of 175 square mile& The population was 9,818 
in 1891, and 3,354 in 1901, distributed in 37 villages. The 
head-quarters ate at Wetwin (population, 812), on the Losfaio 
railway, 55 miles from Mandalay. The inhabitants of the 
townships which is hiUy and covered with scrub jungle^ are for 
the most part DnnuSi and the density of population is veiy 
low. The thathameda collections in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 5,000. 

Amarapura Town. — ^Head-quarters of the subdivision 
and township of the same name in Mandalay District, Upper 
Burma, situated in 21° 54' N. and 96^ 3' £., on high dry 
ground on a strip of land between the Irrawaddy and the 
Taungthaman lake, a sheet of water fed from the river by an 
inlet to the south of the town. The old city lies to the north 
of the lake, and very little remains of the fortifications and 
palaces. There are traces of the wall, a square about a mile 
each way, and the moat still exists, but rough cultivation 
covers the sites of the actual buildings. At each comer once 
str^od a pagoda about 100 feet high. The city was founded in 
1783 by Bodawjiaya, m tl^e place of Sagaing nn the opposite 
side of the ri\ cr, though a town had existed on the site long 
belore its selei lion as the capital. Its name imports the *city 
of the immortals.' It was at Amarapura that BodawpayS 
received (Ik firsi British embassy under Captain Symes, The 
town was deserted by Bagyidaw in 1822 in favour of Ava, but 
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became the capital of hii brother Tbananaddy m 1837, and 
in» finally abandoned by kiqg Mindon In 1857 on the foundft- 
tkm of Mandalay. The town abounds in tamaiind-ttees^ and 
ks fine mango grofcs are one of its main features. Situated on 
a neck of companttvdy l^gh ground, Amaiapura has been 
connected with its surroundings by a number of brick cause- 
xK-ays and wooden bridges, the longest of which, Imown as the 
y Bein Tada, stretching across the Taungthaman lake, is 
about 1,000 yards in length. The pagodas in the neighbour- 
hood are very numerous, the most remarkable being the 
Patodawgyi pagoda, one of the largest and most handsome 
shrines in Upper Burma, erected by Bagyidaw in 18 18. close 
to where the Amarapnrn fcrrv railwny now runs; antl the 
Shinbinkugyi j>agoda, built m 1798. Across tlie Taungthaman 
lake is another beautiful pagoda, known as the JbLyauktawgyi, 
built by Pay an Min. 

The population ol the town decreased from 11,004 i^qi 
to 9,103 in 1901. 1 he Later figure included 368 Musalmins 
(many of them Zairbadis), and 142 Hindus. The chief 
industries are hilk and cotton-spuiiuiig, weaving, and dyeing, 
the weaving of bamboo wagais or shingles, and tlsc luanu- 
ftctore of kammawa writing-slips, and of shoes and sandals. 
Niennen eierdse their calling in the Taungthaman lake and 
Other waters ; the rest of the inhabitants are cultivators, the 
wide aUnvial plain surrounding the tnban area being planted 
with tobacoob beans, onioo% ground-nut, and other oops. The 
bfanch line running from Myoham^on the Rangoon-Mandalay 
lailwmy to the river opposite Sagaing, and connected by feny 
with the ICyitlqrinl line^ passes through the town, with stations 
at Amarapum and Amuapura Shore. 

Iftm da l n y City*— Head-quarters of the District and Divi- General 
sion of the same name in Upper Burma^ and capital of the 
Burmese kingdom from 1858 to 1885. The city lies in 
ai*^ 59' N. and 96*^ 6' £., and occupies part of a plain, here 
about 8 miles wide, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, between 
the river and the Shan range, the dead level of which is broken 
only by a hill 954 feet in height To the south-west of this 
hill, a mile and a half from the river, are the moat and walls 
of the old city, nearly 6 miles in circumference. The canton- 
ments include the hill with the old city and a space to the 
north and east of it, about 6 square miles in all. West and 
south of the cantonments is the present native city, which 
stretches to the river on the west, and tn the walls of the old 
fort of Amarapura on the south. 'I he entire area of the munici- 
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pality 9xA cantonments is t5 sqntre milesj but this indvdes 
Ittge nnoccitpied spices at the four comers. Religious build- 
ings are scattered over tlie tonn, cofering with their pieciocta 
s square miles. The Europesn quarter is on the south of the 
ibrt and the business quarter on the ivest Masonry buildings 
are genenU in the latter, but over the rest of the town the 
houses are ^jmetimes of wood, more commonly of bamboo. 
Paddy-fields occupy the country near the riwr to the north and 
south ; and towards the south-east, where the royal gardens of 
Mindon once were, is a piece of land now given over to the 
Sl John's Leper Asylum and tn rire cultivation. As the city 
lies below flood level, it is protected by an embankment, which 
runs all round the municipality and cantonments, and is in some 
places doubled. A canal, called the Shwetachaung, gives 
water connexion with Madaya on the north. Along the river 
bank are s(»nio bark waters cut off by the embankments, and 
gradually filling up. 
History. Mandalay dates only from the accession of king Mindon, 
who is said to have been induced by a dream to abandon fcr 
it the old capital of Amarapura, immediately south of the 
present mumdpal limits. The walls and moat of the new citjr 
and die palace were oonstnicted with paid labour between 
Fdsruary, 1857, and May, 1858. Jars foil of oil, buried in 
nuuKMiry pits at each of the four eomeis, are said to havetaken 
the place of the human sacrifices which had once been cu»< 
tomary. The whole area to be occupied, bodi within and with- 
out the walls, was bid out in square blocks separated by broad 
road^ along most of which tamarind and other shade trees 
were planted. Many of these blocks were occupied in the 
centre by a high offidal, whose retainers dwelt along theedges. 

Id indon'a reign was peacefol, except for an attempt at rebel- 
lion by his son the Myingun ]:)nnce, who in 1866 killed the 
heir apparent, and eventually fled to Rangoon. Mindon was 
succeeded in 1878 by his son Thibaw, the history of whose 
reign is one of palace intrigue varied by massacre. A year after 
his accession about eighty of his kindred— men, women, and 
children — were murdered in the jxilace precincts, and their 
bodies thrown into a trench. In 1884 occurred a further 
massacre of about 200 persons, suspected of being concerned 
in a plot on behalf of the Myingun prince. In 1885 came the 
rupture with the British; an expeditionary force was dispatched 
into Upper Burma, and towards the end of November of that 
year General Prendergast's flotilla appeared off Muud.ilay. 
No resistance was offered, and the king received Colonel 
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Sladen in a summ^-hoiise in the ptiace gardens and fonnally 
stmenderad himsett For aone moothB after tiiisdacfiities and 
Tobbefiot fferc frequent In and about Mandelajy but the town 
was eventually redneed to order. About a tenth of the uiban 
area was burnt down during the hot season of 1886, and in 
August of that year an abnormally high flood boistan embank- 
ment built by kiog Mindon, and caused some loss of p ro p e rty. 
In a municipal committee was formed and the metalling 
of the main roads taken in hand, a telephone system was intro* 
dnoed, and a town survey partly carried out. Before the 
IntrDdnction of municipal government the stockade round the 
pakoe and the bamboo houses in the old dty were removed, 
compensation being paid for the sites, and new land being 
given to the expropriated. 

The old city now forms part of the cantonments, and is rinces of 
known as Fort Dufferin. The walls form a perfect square, with ^^"J^^j 
a side a mile and a quarter long. They are built of brick and andpiJaoo. 
provided with battlements, the total height being 29 feet. 
Picturesque ^vatrh houses with many-storeyed roofs rise above 
them at regular mtervals, thirteen on each side, the largest 
over the gates, which are twrlv. m niiiiibcr. Outside the walls 
is a strip of grass land, and !)> ynnd this the moiit, more than 
200 feet across, and bridged opj.)osite the central gate on each 
side, and aLio oj>positc the gates on the south-west and 
north-east. 

In the centre of the square, with roads converging on it from 
the four main gates, is a platform 1 1 feet high, 1,000 feet long, 
and about half as wide, on which the palace is built. It was 
surrounded in the Burmese kings' time by a bnck wall and 
Stockade SjOoo feet square, but tiiese have been removed. 
Within this space, nortti and south of the pahoet are shady 
pleasure {pidens with hdtes and grottoes. The garden on the 
south contains the summer-house where kii^ Thlbaw surren- 
dered. On the east is the belMower where the watches were 
sounded, and north of it the gUttering tomb of king Mindon, 
covered with glass mosaic Opposite the beD-tower, on the 
south side of the road, is another tower enshrining a tooth of 
Buddha ; and fiother south a small monastery of glass mosaic 
on the site of an older one, where Thlbaw was living in retreat 
with shaven head and yellow robe, in accordance with Burmese 
custom, when he was suddenly called to the throne. 

The principal throneroom, surmounted by a nine-rooTed 
spire aoo feet high, is near the east end of the platform. In 
front of it is an open hall 3S5 feet long. Its golden roof is 
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supported by gilded teak pOlAia, wnne of them 60 feet 
The buikliiig was tepaued, and the gilding renewed, at a cost 
of moie than a kkh, after Lord Elgin's visit in 1898. The 
throne is approached throqi^ a gate of gilded iron open-work 
Irom a ffight of steps at the bade. To the west is another 
throne-room in which foreign representatives were received. 
Next in line to the west is the hall of the body-guard ; a waiting- 
room for readers and others, with the pages' quaiton to the 
north of it ; another throne-room used Jbr royal marriages ; and 
a loffy room with an open veranda on two sides that was used 
by king Mindon as a sleeping-chamber. ThThiw's fjueens 
slept in the last room of the series, when not in the royal 
apartments to the south. On the west of this are siiunL; rooms 
with the visual gilded pillars and roof, and south of them a room 
from which plays were witnessed. To the i^l^t of the entrance 
hall is a brick building with a tank (now filled ui), where the king 
and queen amused themselves at the annual water-festival by 
watching the pages and maids-of-honour throw water at each 
other. On the north of this is the king's treasure chamber and 
a room where he held informal levies, and on the east liie 
council-chamber where the ministers held their secret delibera- 
tions. The Hlutd<m\ where they met in public for judicial and 
Other business, was to the east of the platform and has been 
pulled down. Close to the council-diamber is a walch-tower, 
7S feet big^ exclusive of its decorative roo( from which a fine 
view is obtainable. On tiie north side of the platform is a 
gOded entrance hall simibr to that on the south. Both con- 
tained thrones, which have been removed. To the west of this 
haU are the btts^ apartments occupied by Sinbyumasfani(* Lady 
of the White ElephantTt mother of Thibaw's three queens; 
and here the n^ected Supayflgyi, by right the chief qneeut 
was obliged to live in practical confinement Most of the 
buildings on the western half of the platform have been 
demolished ; l)ut the beautiful Lily throne^room, where the 
wives of officials were received in state twice a year by the king 
and queen, remains, and till recently was used as part of the 
Upper Burma Club. 
Pagodas, The most important Buddhist shrine in Mandalay is the 
^ Pay5g>n or Arakan pagoda, 4 miles from the palace and 2 miles 

south of the Zogyo bazar. Its trrrared roof of gilded stiiccn is 
of recent < on st ruction, the original roof having been burnt in 
1884. The building was erected to hold the great brass image 
ot Hwddha brought from Arakan by king Bodawpaya after his 
victorious campaign in 1784. It is said to have been cast by 
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king Sandathuriya of Arakan, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 146. The Gautama is seated on a pedestal 7 feet high, 
and measures 12 feet 7 inches from the platform to the tip of 
the maa^aik, or tiara, on his head. The image wa=; dragged 
o\ CT the rnounUiins b\- Burmese soldiers, and was accompanied 
by nuii^Lrous captives of war, who atunvcirds settled in 
Mandalay. Long galleries approach the buildmg from each 
side, partly decorated with pauituigs — some, on the north side, 
descriptive of the bringing of the image from Arakan. The 
galleries are lined with stalls on which gongs, marionettes, and 
the usual bazai ^i »ods are displayed, and are thronged in the 
cold season, especially during a festival, witli a gay crowd of 
many races. In the court on the north-east is a stone inscrip- 
tkm, recording the manner in which the image was brought from 
Ankan. To die soutlMast k a laife lank filled with tuitles^ 
and in the nordFwest oomt aie two cotossal brenae images of 
good eiecotioo, hut now dilapidatcdy also brought firom Aiakan. 
On the sooth-west sie 575 stone Inscriptions, Bunnese, P&li, 
and Talaing^ the originais of wfaicb were coUeded hf kiqg 
Bodawpayi and copied by his oiders. On the east bank of 
the Shwetachaiing Canal, a litde to the south of the Zegyo 
baauv is the Setlqratluha pagoda, built in 1884 over a boss 
image even larger than that from Arakan. It wascast bjoidcr 
of king Bagjridaw in 1824, and followed the court firom Ava to 
Amaimpura and Mandalay. Close to it on the east is a small 
pagoda built on the site of her old home by Shinbome, afiunous 
beanty who was the wife of five successive kii^ 

Across the Shwetachaung is the Eindawya pi^goda, btillt 
in 1847 by king Pagan on the site of a summer-house used 
by him when a prince. Being on a spacious platform, from 
which it rises to a hcipht of feet, it is seen to better 
advantage tiian the other pagodas in Mandalay. On the 
west side is the Mahuya Payi, or ' corundum ' image, of black 
sumc, brought by an emissary of king Bagyidaw from Qay& 
in 1833. 

To the west of the fort, between the rc^ds leading from 
the two gates on that side, is the Shwekyimyin pagoda, built in 
1852 over an older one said tu luive been erected in a.t>. 1104, 
and containing several images of great sanctity, in addition to 
the great brazen Buddha for which it was built. One of these, 
the Shwelinbin, represents Gautama standing in robes, 
and has been moved firom one capital to another since it was 
pkKed in a pagoda of the same name by king Narapadisithu 
of Pagitti (a.d. Z167 to Z304). The Anyatbihadaw, which is 
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kt'pt in a vault near the great image, has been so plastered 
with gold-leaf by devotees that it is now a mere shapeless 
lunii). 

Close by to the north is the Payani or Red p-i^ hIl, su 
li uiii (t from the colour of one of its predecessors, built un 
tl.L site of a hhiine erected in 1092. It is interesting chiefly 
on account of the presence of tlie Naungdaw and Nyidaw 
images, dating from the time of Anawrata, which weve stolen 
from Mttidaky hill fai the tnmbks foUoiriiig the iimewtkm 
and, after being stripped of the mass of gold with which they 
were covered, thrown into the valley, where they weie found 
by a monk and ngilded \fj the town people. 

The Yadanamyiai pagoda is beyond the Shwetacfaaung on 
tbe north aide of C Road, three^ourths of a mile from the 
aouth-west gate. It was built in 147S by king Mahft Thiha- 
thura, and is said to have retained its ori^nal shape. 

On the north side of the fort, in an unfinished building st 
the foot of Mandalay hill, is a Buddha 25 feet high, hewn out 
of a single block of Sagyin marble at the beginnii^ of king 
Mindon's reign. To the east of it is the Sandamani pagoda, 
containing an iron image of Buddha cast by king BodawpayS. 

Farther east is the Kuthodaw, the most splendid monu- 
ment of king Mindon, consisting of a pagoda 100 feet high 
surrounded by 729 others, in each of which is a marble slab 
inscribed with a part of the Buddhist sfrijitures in Burmese 
and Pall. Great care was taken to collate the various manu- 
sfTipts so as to arrive at the most correct version, and the whole 
stands as a complete official record of the sacred vmtings. 

South of the Kuthodaw are the walls of a vast monastery 
built by the ^aiiic king and called the Atuniashi, or ' incom- 
parable.* These and a forest of blackened pill.it>> ire all that 
is left of the building, which was burnt in 1892. Just to the 
east of it is the Shwegyaung, or Golden Monastery, built by 
Mindon's chief queen after his death with the materials of the 
house in which he (fied. The interior is a blase of gold. 

Close to the east gate of the fort is the Taiktaw, a laige 
monastery surrounded by otfaeia, all finely carved, which 
served as the residence of the Thathanahainft or head of 
the Buddhist Church, from 1859 to fhe annexation. Tbe 
Myadaung monasteiy, situated on A Road, a mile to the louthr 
west of the fort, is also profusdy carved and gilded, though 
the gilding on the outside is now nearly worn off through 
exposure to the weather. The builder was TUbaw's bvourite 
queen SupayllaL The Salin monasteiy, near the racecourse 
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to the north of the Ibrt, contains \vhat is probably the finest 
cenrkig in Burma. It was built in 1873 by the Salin princess. 

On the highest point of Mandalay hill is a pagoda which 
once contained the Naungdaw and Nyidaw images referred 
to abo\e. A little lower, at the southern end of the ridge, 
stood, until It was burnt in 1892, a great wooden image called 
Shweyattaw, erected by king Mindon on the foundation of 
Mandalay. It represeiurd Buddha pointing to the j)al:u ( as 
the future site of the capital. Preparations are being made 
to erect a new figure in place of that burnt. 

An interesting morning may be spent on the top of the hill 
wuh a good gla^s. The whole of Manaalay lies at one's feet, 
and every building of consequence may be identified. Con- 
spicuous to the south-east are the Kuthodaw and the walls 
<rf the Incomparable Monastery. Far beyond them to the 
sooth, at the edge of a cultivated plain, the white pagodas 
OD Kyaukse hill WKf be seeiv backed by the Shan range. 
Maymyo lies due east, hidden by several ranges of hills. On 
the north a conical hill marks tfie marble quarries of Sagyin, 
and fiur beyond are the mountains of the Ruby Mines District 
West^ across the broad Inawaddy, the huge mass of brickwork 
erected by king Bodawpayfl at liingun may be seen, with 
innumemble white pagodas dotted over the hills southward 
to Sagsing. On the east bank, opponte Sagatng, the pagodas 
of the old city of Ava, and fiurther to the left those of Amara* 
purs, rise above the trees. 

Half a mile to the west of the soutbwest corner of the 
fort is the main bazar, called the Zegyo. The buildings of 
this huge mart, which covered 12 acres, were erected under 
king Mindon, and utterly destroyed by fire in 1897. They 
have since been replaced by a masonry bazar, costing 8 lakhs, 
where almost everything obtainable in Mandalay mr\v be 
lx)ught. The bazar sellers are mostly women ; and unniarried 
Burmese girls of nil classes may be seen displaying their good 
looks as well as ilieir wares, and sliarpening their wits in com- 
pelitiuM \sith natives of India, against whom they can hold 
their own much belter than their men-folk. 

Within the fort walls are barracks and officers* quarters Public 
for one Bnu.>li and two iuiU\c uifantry regiments. The jail b'lil^MP* 
is in the north-west corner, and near it Government House 
overlooks the moat from the north walL To the north of the 
foitp skirting Mandalay hill, are the Burma Sappers' lines^ and 
quarters for a mountain batteiy. To the south, outside the 
walla, lie the courthouses, municipal office^ and circuit-house; 
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and farther west the hospital, the ((/^7I bungalow, and the rail- 
way station. On the west, in the business quarter of the town, 
arc the post and telegraph oftu cs, and the main bazar. There 
are twelve markets besides the Zegyo within municipal limits^ 
and seventeen pohce stations and outposts. 

Of European reHgious buildings the chief is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, situated in the business tjuarter. It was 
completed in 1898, the entire cost being borne by a wealthy 
Burmese convert. The Society for the I'ropagiition of the 
Gospel has a cimrcli and school, built by king Mindon, across 
the Shwetachaung in the west; the mission of the English 
Wesleyans is south of the fort, and that lof the American 
Baptists a mile to the sootlHvest The St. Joseph's Orphanage^ 
opened m 1904, gives free board and teaching to 150 Chinese 
boys. The St. John's Leper Asylum, a Roman Catholic insti- 
tiition, was built In 190s al. a cost of 3 lakhs through the 
enogy of the hOe Fadier Wehinger. It contuns seven wards 
accommodatii^ 50 patients each^ and in 1904 had 3a5inmates. 
The asyhmi is maintained at a oost of Ra. 34,000 a year. 
Expenses are met by a Government giant of aboat Rs. ^000 
a year, contribotioiis from munictpal and other Local fUnds 
amounting to Ofer Rs* lo^ooo^ and private subscriptions. A 
httle to the west are the wards of the Mission to Lepen 
in the £ast^ of which the local superintendent is at present 
a Wesleyan missionary. In 1904 there were 138 inmates in 
this asylum, besides ri untainted children of lepers kept 
separately. The cost of maintenance is "Rs 15,000 yearly, 
defrayed from a Government grant of Rs. 3,300, municipal 
and Loc^l fund contributions (Rs. 4,000), the mission fund 
(R«!. 2,200), and local subscriptions (Rs. 6,000). The mission 
has been at work in Mandalay since 1890. The city contains 
over a hundred Buddhist monasteries and schools, and several 
mosques. 

Popttlt- The population of Mandalay in iqor was 183,816, a decree 
^ of 4,999 since the first Census Uiki n in 189 1. Of this number 

166,154 persons were living within municipal linuis and 17,662 
in cantonments. Half of the decrease was in cantonments, 
and was due mainly to the reduction of the garrison, the falling 
off in the city itself being little more than i per cent Of 
the people living within municipal foils 91 per cent were 
returned as speaiing Bunnese, 4^ per cent Hindostlni, less 
than X per cent English, and 3^ per cent other languages, 
mosdy Indian. A laige proportion, however, of the Bunpese- 
speaking people have Indian blood in them. While the 
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number speaking Indian languages cannot exceed 8 per 
cent, of the whole, those returning themselves as Muham- 
madan or Hindu in rclii^non are no less than 13 per cent, of 
the total population ; consequently, it would seem that at 
least 5 per cent, of the Burmese-speaking peo[)le must be 
partly Indian in race. The proportion is possibly greater, for 
there are many Buddhists of mixed descent. The Chinese in the 
District numbered ' i .365 maies arid 211 females in 1901, and 
probably nearly all these were in Mandalay city. The city 
has several colonies of Manipuris and Hindus from Manipur, 
Assam, and AnUum, brought as captives after the invasions 
of those countries, and now called indiscriiniDately Ponnas. 
They aie all of the Hindu religion, and do not as a rule inter- 
marry with Burmans, but their women wear Burmese dress. 
Of the 9«ooo Ponnas enumerated in the District in 190X the 
majorilf were residents of the dtj. Christiana numbered 
a,47o^ or x^ per cent of the total population. Roman Catholic 
missioiiaries have been esteblished in Upper Burma since the 
eighteenth century; the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has had a school in Mandalay from the time of king 
Mindon ; and the American Baptists and English Wesl^ans 
also have churches and schools. Of the cantonment popula- 
tion neariy two-thtids were returned as Burmese. 

The census returns show that unskilled labourers and their 
dependents in 1901 numbered 18,000, religious devotees 
(monks, &c.) 11,000, and Government servants, including the 
troops, 9,000. Nearlv 8,000 persons were connected with 
agriculture, and about 10,000 with pt'r*;nnal services of various 
kinds. Of the industries, cotton-weavmg ranked first, with 
close upon 11,000 representatives. Tailors and semi)strcsses, 
with their dependents, numbered 10,000. Next came sawyers, 
carters, and w^ i^rrs or dealers in the precious metals, each 
with 7^000, saiiud.1 makers with 6,000, and silk -weavers with 
5,000. Tanners and lacquerers accounted for more than 2,000, 
and blacksmiths for a similar number. 

The arts and crafts of Mandalay include nearly everything Arts and 
that the Burmese race is capable of producing. The use of ^J^J*"" 
tnacbineiy is almost wiknown^ and with the exception of 
Messrs. Dyer and Company's brewery, and a few rice and 
timber-mills^ almost all the industries are carried on in the 
home; Among the arts may be mcluded hammered sflver- 
work, woodcarving^ iron-work, painting, and a kmd of embroi- 
dery, called shwed!^^ of gold and silver thread and spangles. 
The silve^work now consists mosdy of bowls with figures in 
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relief. It is of unequal merit, l)ut good work can be got if 
demanded. The wood-carving, though the most national of 
all the arts practised, is in its decadence. The work of the 
old craftsmen was intended for the open air, where it was 
exposed to the elements and needed to be efTective at a 
distance. The best work still shows its origin in its bold free 
lines and vigour of execution. The iron-work chiefly consists 
of hits intended to ornament the tojis of pagodas. The paint- 
ing produced in tlic city is ?Tot of a high order, but the work 
on silk is in demand among Europeans. The slnvcchido work 
is the most characteristic of all. It is gorgeous and efTcclive, 
being used for the palls at the cremation of muiiK-> and for the 
dresses of royal personages on the stage ; but it does not last 
well, nor docs it lend itself to fine detail. E(jually rich in 
effect is a rough kind of gold lacquer interspersed with 
coloured gla^^^, a favourite material for monastic furniture. 
The ordinary laoquer-work is inferior to that of Pagan, and is 
used mostly for platters, the designs on which axe effectiTe but 
wanting in variety. The material used is not lac but UdUl^ 
the gum of the Mekmorrhoea usikUa, The patterns of the 
silk /ofor and UtmeinSy including the beautiful aeheik woik, 
are constantly TSrying, and the fiuhions change as quicUy as 
in any European capital The making of brass and marble 
images of Buddha can hardly be called an ait, as thece is no 
variation in the type. Brass-work is moulded by the are' 
perdu process. The figure is modelled in wax and encased 
in a shell of clay. It is next subjected to an intense heat, 
which expels the wax. The molten brass is then poured in and 
takes the place of the wax. A pure white marble is obtained 
from the quarries at Sagyin, 20 miles to the north, and the 
images made of it, sometimes of great size, are sent all 
over Burma. Among the minor industries of the city may 
be mentioned the making of gongs, circular or three-cornered, 
and the {^reparation of sacred writings with ornamental letter- 
ing on brass or lacquer. 
MunicU A municipal committee was formed in Mandalay in 1887, 
P^ity- and h as members representing the European, Burmese, Mu- 
hammadaii, liindu, and Chinese communities. The principal 
sources of revenue are the house and land m\, v, iiich has risen 
steadily from i-6 lakhs in 1S88-9 to 2-4 lakhs in lyoj 4, and 
market dues, which yielded 1-4 lakhs in 1888-9, **7 l^khs in 

1902- 3, and 2' I lakhs in 1903-4. Of this amoimt the Zegyo 
basar contributed 1*5 lakhs in 1902-3, and i*s Ukhs in 

1903- 4, the fidling off in the latter year being doe to a fire in 
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1903. Slftughter-hoiises yielded Rs. 44>ooo in 1903-4. Other 
sources of income are the cart tax and toll, which has in- 
creased in the last five years from Rs. 33,ocx> to Rs. 31,000 ; 
and the hackney-camage tax, which has iS^len off from 
Rs. 1 1,000 to Rs. 9,00a The prindpel item of expenditure 
is oonservanqr, which cost i*i lakhs in 1903-^4, while Rs. 14,000 
was received as conservancy fees. Roads are a varying item of 
expenditure. The average for the past five years is Rs.r,3o,ooo, 
besides Rs. 26,000 for establishment. The maintenance of the 
hospital costs about Rs. 65,000 yearly, the fees received being 
aliout Rs. 5,000. About Rs. 50,000 a year is devoted to 
education. There is no municipal school, but the Educational 
department divides the grant among mission and other schools. 
Tlic lighting of the town costs Rs. 43,000, which amount is 
just covered by a tax levied for the purpose. The expenditure 
on <:cneral administration rose from Rs. 28,000 in 1899-1900 
to Ri. 36,000 in 1903-4, and that on the collection of taxes 
from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 19,000. i he town survey costs about 
Rs. 16,000 a year, and the fire brigade Rs. 20,000. Vaccina- 
tion and registration of births and deaths each cost about 
Rs. 4,000. Other items are Rs. 20,000 payable to Govern- 
ment to defray the annttal cost of the embankment surroimd- 
ing the town, and grants of Rs. lo^ooo to the cantonment 
ftmd and Rs. 10,800 to the leper asylums. The total income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
5*4 lakhs. In 1903-4 they were respectively 15 lakhs and 
19 lakhs. The incidence of taxation in the dty is Rs. 1-8-4, 
or about 2s, per head. Income tax is levied by Government, 
but not tkatkameth^ so that persons witii incomes of less 
than Rs. 1,000 are more Ughdy taxed than in the villages 
outside municipal limits. The length of roads within the 
municipality is 117 miles, of which, however, only 51 are 
metalled. An electric tramway, opened in 1904, runs along 
1 2 miles of road, and it is proposed to light the dty, or part 
of it, by electricity, in place of oil. Both conservancy and 
water-supply are capable of great improvement. Night-soil is 
removed in carts, but only when the houseowner chooses 
to pay a fee. In the business quarter, however, a tax has 
been sanctioned. The water-supply i from the moat and river, 
and from wells. A scheme for sinkmg new wells at a cost 
of 3J lakhs is under considemtion. The average death-rate 
during the five years ending 1903-4 was 38 2, and the birth- 
rate 40-72 per 1,000. The ho.spital, which was built in 
1891, had 2,4&2 in-patients in 1903-4, and medicines were 
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dispensed in over 1 7,000 cases. In addition to the hospital, 
there is a dispe-nniiry near the Zegyo bazar, at which a some- 
what larger nuniijcr of cases were attended to. 

Canton- 'J'he cantonment fund is chiefly maintained h', ^rants-in- 
aid from the Government and ihe municipaUty, auiuuniin^ in 
190J-4 to Rs. 54,000. These arc supplemented by house, 
conservancy, and other taxes, yielding in all about Rs. 16,000, 
a sum of Rs. 7,000 from market dues, and other collections 
amounting to about Rs. 4,000. The ehtef items of expenditure 
are conservancy (Rs. 31,000), police (Rs. 17,000), and hospital 
(Rs. 8,000). Tfaeie are 36 miles of metalled loads within 
cantonment limits, maintained from Imperial funds. The 
Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles^ 560 stroogp have their head- 
quarters at Msndalay, 

EdttcatioD. Statistics regarding die educational institutions of the city 
(vernacular and Anglo-vernacular) are given in the District 
article. Of Angk^vemacular schools there are eight secondary 
and three primary. Of these the principal are St. Peter's High 
school and St. Joseph's (Roman Catholic), the American Bap- 
tist Mission high and £uropean schools, the Royal school of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the high 
school of the European Wesleyan Mission. Special schools 
inchidr n siir\ f'v ^( hool and a normal school for teachers. 

Maymyo Town. — Principal hill station of Burma, in Man- 
dalay District, situated in 22° i' N. and 96^^ 28' E., on the Man- 
dalay-Lashio railway, at an elevation of 3,500 feet, and 422 
miles by rail from Rangoon. The station occupies an undu- 
lating j)latcau. surrounded by hills covered with thin oak forest 
and bracken, and enjoys a temperate and, on the whole, a 
salubiiuus climate. The clearing of the jungle in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, anU the draining of the swamps which 
used to occupy its low lying have made Maymyo much 

healthier than it was when first occupied ; but even now it is 
not free from sickness at the beginning and end of the rains. 
As regards temperature, the average msyima in May, July, and 
December are 86^ 77°, and 67% and occasionally the thermo- 
meter reaches 90^ The average minima during the three 
months mentioned are 66% ^6% and 38% but as much as six 
degrees of frost has been recorded in the winter. The rainfall 
is comparatively light for a hill station. It averages 58 inches 
per annum, and is heaviest in May, June^ September, and 
October. 

Maymyo (formerly Pyinulwin) was the seat of a (piac- 
ticaDy a township officer) undw the government of Ava, and 
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■iter its oocii{Mition by British troops in iS86 frequent opera- 
tions were necessary to pacify the surrounding country, the last 
being in 1890. Since that date the town has prospered^ the 
population in 1901 being 61233 (including 3,016 Hindus and 
831 MusalinXns), compared wiA 1^665 in 18^1: :<^ni^.n&pid 
eatcnsion of the station has attracted many CbftuiiDAenr ^d 
natives of India, the former chiefly as carpehterV-and fnas&n^, ': ^ 
the latter as general traders and coolies. ' There" are now 
33 miles of metalled roads, including a pmtioo of die main 
road from Ifandalay to Lashio which passes Uirough the 
town, and a huge number of buildings, public and private, 
all the more pretentious of which are of brick. The latter 
include a residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, a circuit- 
house, the Secretariat, and several dak and inspection bunga- 
lows, besides offices for tlie subdivisional officer and the 
various officials of the Pii!>li<' A\'orks and Forest departments 
who have their peinuuicnt head-quaricrs at ^Taymyo. Maymyo 
is now the head-quarters of the Licutcnaiu General command- 
ing the Burma division. The cantonment extends on both 
sides of the railway, partly on the high ground at the foot of 
the hills lying west of the town, where quarters arc to be built 
for a Ikitish regiment. The permanent garrison consists of 
a Gurkha liattalion. 

The aHaif.> of the town are administered by a committee, the 
income of which in 1903-4 was Rs. 83,000, devoted largely 
to conservancy. The cantonment fund had an income of 
Rs. 5,000 hi the same year. A trade registiation station is 
situated on the Mandabiy-Lashio road to the east of the town. 
A reservoir in the hills to the west was completed in r903, and 
the town is now supplied with eiceUent water. An additional 
reservoir is being constructed. ' When it is finished, the reserve 
wateii«upply will exceed 30 million gallons. Educational insti- 
tations indode a Government high school, a girls' school 
supported by the Church of England^ and a Roman Catholic 
schooL The civil hospital, a collection of brick buildings built 
in 1903-4, has accommodation for twenty in-patients. Near 
the hospital is the haiar, where a market is held once every 
five days. 

Bhamo District (Burmese, Bammv). — Frontier District in Bocn- 
the north of the Mandalay Division of Upper Burma, lying fi^J^iuli" 
between 2^° 37' and 24** 52' N. and 96° 34' and 97° 46' E., and hill 
with an area of 4,146 square miles. It is bounded on the J^J[j^^' 
north by MyitkyinS District, on the east by the China 
hrootier, on the south by the Shan State of M6ngmit» and 
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on the west by KathS District Down the centre of the Dis- 
trict from north to south runs the Bhamoidftin, about lOo miles 
long and 25 miles wide, shut in on every side by mountains, 
once forest clad, but now sadly marred by the impro\'ident 
'I;.*'*. '<J''^,0'^'ii?n:cr.r On the east the uplands extend in a succes- 
• sidVi tjf YSngcS; r()rming a sea of mountains, and extending far 
/• : i»: r,M\tV)ii>gr^at'-^)ldit:au of South western China, with peaks near 
f h*<J Yrottlibi' rising "to 8,000 feet. On the west the hills bound- 
inp: the plain are similarly arranged in parallel chains, running 
north and south and occasionally reaching an ahitude of 
4,000 feet, until another plain is reached, watered by the 
Kaakk'Ac >treani running soutawaids into the Irrawaddy, and 
the Sitkaia rminin^ northwards into it, the two rivers bounding 
the District on the west. Ihe Irrawaddy, flowing down 
from the north, enters the District in a narrow defile between 
the two easternmost of these ranges, and debouches on to the 
Bhamo plain about 38 miles larther down. Here it tuna 
south-east and bends round in one great sweep past the town 
of Bhaino^ to pierce the highlands agam about 30 miles lower 
down, running in another narrow defile to a little way above 
Shw^gu, where it once moce spreads out into a wide island* 
strewn channel, quitting the District after a further course of 
30 miles. The two defiles referred to are usually known as 
the third and second defiles. They are both bttutifiil, but 
are unlike in character. The former (the northern ooe) is 
wild and rugged; in the dry season the river wanders through 
a wilderness of fantastic rocks which in the rains break up the 
water into foaming impassable rapids. The latter is almost as 
imposing, the hills on the northern side ending in a magnificent 
wall, rising in one place to about 400 feet sheer out of the 
water. The river here presents an unruffled surface, sliding 
between the rocky walls in scenery unsurpxassed in its contrast 
of deep-blue water and luxuriant forest. Above and below 
these two clefts the river spreads out near Bhanio to a width 
of 2 miles, containing numerous islands. Into the Irrawaddy 
on its left bank How various streams from the north, south, 
and east, which spread out fanwise and drain the whole Bhamo 
plain to the east and south of the river. The sources of some 
of these are more than 100 miles apart, while a distance of 
only 20 miles sej)arates their points of junction with the 
Irrawaddy. Troceeding from north to south the first of 
these rivers is the Mole, which rises in the Chinese hills, 
lind after running a tortuous track southwards and west- 
wards for 100 miles across a now almost deserted plain, empties 
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itself into the main stream at Hngietpyawdaw about 8 miles 
above Bbama Next below it is the Taping, an ungovem> 
able waterway which quits the hills at Myothit in the north* 
east of the District, and flows more or less parallel to 
the Mole into the Irxawaddy almost immediately above 
BharaOk Numerous villages stand on its banksi but its 
course is described by the people themselves as like that 
of a drunken man ; and some years ago it destroyed nearly 
all of these hamlets. South of the Taping are shorter streams, 
flowing more or less westwards — the Kansari and the ThinUn, 
along whose banks are dotted small Shan-Burmese villages. 
South of these again is the Moyu ; and lastly, flowing in 
a north-westerly direction to join the Irrawaddy just above the 
second defile, is the Sinkan, which drains all the southern part 
01 the plain. Deserted paddy-fields on its banks show that 
they must have been cultivated before the inhabitants were 
driven out by the Kachins, and it may yet, like the 1 aping, 
flow past prospcrouii villages ; but at present the riches of 
the Sinkan valley lie in its forests. The plain between these 
several streams is mostly micoltivable^ for it is high-lying and 
cot up in all directioDS by nullahs, and will long remain under 
thick tree-jungle or forest The rivers entering the Irrawaddy 
on its right bank are less numerous than those on its left. 
A considerable portion of the western border is marked by 
the Kaukkwe^ flowing southwards into the main stream a few 
miles west of Shwegu. The only other important waterway 
on this side is the Mosi^ which empties itself into the Irra- 
waddy a little to the east of Shwegu. 

A large portion of the District is covered by the alluvium of Geology, 
the Irrawaddy and its tributaries. The mountains on the east 
are formed of crystalline rocks, gneisses, schists, and crystalline 
limestones, with intrusive dikes of basic igneous rocks. Patches 
of Tertiary sandstones occur here and there, surrounded by the 
alluvium. The country has not yet, however, been examined 
carefully from a geological point of view. 

The botany has not been studied as a whole, but the Botany, 
vegetation is rich and the fl(jra varied. Bamboos and canes 
abound, and in the hills orchids are conmion. T^rge stretches 
of the plain land near the rivers are covered with thick 
elephant gra.ss. 

The elephant, tiger, and sambar arc met with in the wilder Fauna, 
parts of the District, while the hog deer and barking-deer 
abound everywhere. The leopard is ubiquilou.s, and at the 
foot of the hills wild hog are common. It is doubtful 
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whether there are any real ^nld buffaloes, those met with beiiig 
probably the progeny of the domestic animaL Snipe are com- 
paratively scarce, but duck can be shot in many places^ and 

partridge and jungle-fowl everywhere. 

In the plains the cold-season months are cool, though n<»r 
the rivers thick mists lie till well into the morning, impeding 
traffic, and making the air raw and disagreeable. On the hills 
in January it is very cold, frost occurring occasionally at as low 
an elevation as 500 feet above the plain. The hot months arc 
close: the mountains shut ofT the ])lain from cool breezes in 
the rains, and towards the end of the monsoon the atmosphere 
becomes steamy and enervating. The l)istrict had a bad 
reputation for sickness till lately ; but the conversi()n of a 
number of malarious back waters in the neighbourhood of 
Bhamo town into permanent lakes has diiiiinished the preva- 
lence of fever amon^ Europeans. Burmans from the dry 
zone, however, arc still apt to sicken and die during the rainy 
iteasoQ. The lowest temperature recorded at Bhamo town 
was 3$^ in 1&91, and tfie highest 106° in 189a The average 
maximum and minimum are about 87^ and 60^ respectively. 
The rain&U is fiurly copious and r^gidar. Since 18S7 it has 
aveiag^ about 73 inches per annum. 

The name of the District {Banautm or Meumamt ossnir 
verted by the Burmans into BamoMf) is Shan, and signifies * the 
village of pots or potters.' The early history of Bhamo is 
legendary, but it is dear that at one time a powerful Shan 
State was more or less conterminous with the present District 
T t had its capital at Sampenago, the ruins of which are still to 
be seen at the northern end of the town of Bhamo, and beoune 
a Burmese dependency (with the Mongmit State) in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. In 1668^ according to Mr. Ney 
Elias» the Sawbwa, Sao Ngawk Hpa, instigated a Chinese 
attack upon Burma, but failing in hi.s design, fled the country 
and was replaced by Min Gon, a Burmese general. In 1742 
the Sawbwa freed himself from the Buimr^e '.oke. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the Burmans, after repeihng a Chinese 
invasion, which centred round Bhamo, permanently assumed 
control and appointed go\ ernors ; but their hold on Bhamo 
was loose, and up to the time of the British occupation the 
wun in charge was often to all intents and purposes an inde- 
pendent ruler. .\ mission sent to inquire into the Chnui 
Burma trade, which had ahuost ceased owing to the Panthay 
rebelHon in Yunnan, led to the ai)pointment of a British 
Resident at Bhamo in 1869. Though British commerce 
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benefited but little directly from this anat^ement, trade in 
genenU increaaed rapidly, and the Inawaddy Flotlila Company 
in 1874 carried 50 lakht* worth of merchandise to and from 
Bliamo. On the reestablisiunent of the authority of the 
Chinese Government in 1875 a under Colonel Horace 

Browne was sent into Yunnan, by way of Bhamo^ but failed to 
achieve its object, one of the party, Mr. Margary, who went 
ahead by himself, being murdered at Manwaing beyond the 
firontier. 

The villages on the plains were at this time always being 
harried by the wild Kachins and Chinese. The Burmese 

government was quite unable to cope with the situation ; and 
in 1885 a quarrel between the Bhamo wun and nne Set Kyin, 
an adventurer who had raised a body of Chinamen to put 
down a rising in Mogaung, led to an attack by the latter on 
Bhamo, when he drove out the vmn and burnt almost the 
entire town. 

The District was occupied by the Ikitish without oppMbition 
in December, 1885, but considerable difficulty was met with in 
controlling the Kachins and the outlaws they screened. The 
Hpunkan Kachins in paiinukir, a iribc settled about 30 miles 
south-east of Bhamo, were extraordinarily bold, levying tribute 
in the Tillages of the Sinkan valley and attacking Sawadi on 
the Irrawaddy eariy in 1886. The Bhamo plain was raided 
more than once during that year, and on one occasioa the 
hillpmen eflected an entry into Bhamo^ killing three sepoys 
and burning the barracks. The raids continued throughout 
1887, but no attempts were made to visit the Kachins in their 
hilla. £ar]y in 1889 a band of Chinese marauders harried the 
Mole valley, but were dispersed with a loss of fifty men. The 
Smkan valley continued to swarm with dacoite, who wete 
assisted by Kachins in the surrounding hilla and in Mfingmlt. 
and were led by one Hkam Leng. A police attack on this 
outlaw at Malin was repulsed, and later on a British officer 
(Lieut. Stoddart) was killed by the gang, which invested Sikaw 
and for some time occupied Si-u. In the meanwhile the 
Hpunkan Kachins had again begun to cause trouble, and an 
expedition under General Wolscley marched through their 
tract, fined them, and proceeded to Nanihkam. In Decem- 
ber, 1889, a column was again sent through their country, 
acting in concert with cohmins from Mongmit and Ilsenwi, 
but Hkam Leng managed to escape. During 1 890-1 an 
expedition was organized to punish the Kachins settled on the 
hiUs east of Bhamo for their frequent raids on caravans ; and 
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in 1891-2 a force was dispatched into the Kaukkwe valley to 
obtein the submission of the Kachins of the western hill 
tracts, while a column march^ along the whole eastern 
frontier from Namhkam to Sadon, in the present Myitkyina 
District. During the rains of 1892 the Mole valley was dis- 
turbed by a i)rctcn(ler, known as the Setkyawadi Min, who 
was, however, killed before long. A post was established at 
Namhkam in 1893; and in 1S93-4 the !>i'^trict was quiet, 
except on the hills east of Bhamo, where the Kachins 
attacked a column and killed three sepoys. The villages 
concerned were punished, and there have been no serious 
disturbances since. Myitkyina District was cut off from 
lilianu) District in 1895. 

In the angle formed by the Taping and Irrawaddy at the 
extreme north end of Bhamo town are the ruins of tlic ancient 
capital of the kingdom, SampenagOj which tradition places as 
coDtempofaiy with the Buddha Gautama. The moat and 
maasive wall can sdll be traced. It is apparently coeval with 
the ancient city of Tagaung, fiuther soulfa on the Ihawaddy. 
The beautiful pagod* at ShwekyinS, on th« left bank of the 
Taping a little distance north of Sampenago^ is attributed to 
Asoka, as also are the Myasedi pagoda at Hakan, opposite 
Bhamo town, and the Shwesedi at Bhama Ruins of fbtmer 
cities stand near Shwekyinft and at the foot of the Kachin 
Hills east of Bhamo, while near Myothit ave the remains of 
an old English or Dutch factory presumably buih in the 
eighteenth century. In the Iirawaddy, just above Shwegu, 
is an island known as the Royal Island, remarkable for the 
number of religious buildings that have been crowded on it 
It is said to have gained its reputation as a place of pilgrimage 
owing to a \nsion seen by a Sawbwa of old, which he com- 
memorated in the usual Buddhist fashion, and it is now packed 
with pagodas and zayats (rest houses). The main shrine is 
60 fe(t in height and contains a curious fuH-lenglh recum- 
bent Buddha. 

Ti>r 1 he population of the District in 1891, according to a partial 

pcupic. Census, was 41,939. In r9oi it amounted to 79,515. Its 

distribution in the latter year is shown in the table on the 

next page. 

Bhamo, the head quaUers, is the only town. The average 
density is low, for the population is confined to the valleys. 
It must have been even lower in 1891, but the figures of that 
Census are too meagre to be of any value for purposes of 
comparison* Buddhism is tiie prevailing religion, but Animism 
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u strongly represented. Shan, Burmese, and Kachin are 
all spoken, and are the vernaculars of thiee-quartets of the 
population. 
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About one-thud of the population is composed of Kachins. RiAcand 
The actual figure given in the census returns is 25,800 ; but ||^^' 
practically all of the inhabitants of the * estiiiiaud ' areas 
(regarding whom no race data were collected in 1901, cind 
who were computed to be about 1,500 in number) were 
Kachins, and the total may be taken as 27,000, inhabiting 
the hilly areas of the District Bunnans numbowd 20,300, 
and Shans ao,9oa It should be noted, however, that pure 
Bunnans are to be found only in Bhamo town, and in the 
Shwegu subdivision along the Irrawaddy, and that pure Shans 
reside nowhere but in the villages lying east and south of 
Bhamo along the Sinkan valley. In point of fact, the majority 
of the noo-Kachin population are composed of a mixture of 
the two taoes, and should properly be called Shan-Bunnans. 
Along the Taping Valley and in other pbces are to be found 
Chinese-Shan settlers fiom the Chinese provinces of Mengla 
and Santa; they numbered 1,800 in 190 1 and are increasing 
annually. There are nearly 3,000 pore Chinese, a lair pro- 
portion being Cantonese Chinamen who have come through 
Rangoon to settle and trade in Burma. The total number 
of immigrants from China numbered 4,100 in 190T, while 
natives of India numbered 4,200, including sepoys and military 
policemen. Of the total Indian population 2,300 were Musal- 
mJns, 1,400 Hindus, and 770 Sikhs. Bhamo contains a few 
I*anthays (Chinese Muhammadans), who are engaged in the 
trans-frontier trade. 

Altogether 54,216 persons, or 68 per cent, of the total 
population, arc dependent upon agriculture, including 28,569 
who support themselves by /ii.vA'^ia-cutting ; but these figures 
do not include the population of the 'estimaicd areas. Christian 

Native Christians in 1901 numbered 683, of whom 300 were inii>sion>. 
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Baptists and 112 Roman Catholics. The American Baptist 
Mission started work before the annexation ; they have large 
schools for Kachin boys and irirls r^t Bhamo, where there is 
also a church and a school for Burmans and Shans. The 
Roman Catholics have fifteen nominally Christian villages 
containing ten c hurches, and have started a secondary school 
at Nahlaing, a village on the Taping. They work among both 
Shans and Kachins. 

C'ultivation is practically confined to the borders of the 
streams, and to the hill-slopes where taufisya-c.uiUn^ is practised. 
The Suikau \allcy possesses great agricultural pos-^iL»ihiies, but 
it is now but sparsely populated, owing to the depredations of 
the Kachins. The Mole valley has been similarly denuded of 
inhabitants^ and the river baxiki are dad with foreat and jungle 
I\Bttdngva (shifting) cultivation is confined to the Kachins, wfao^ 
however, also occasionally work ingemously irrigated rioe areas 
at the foot of the hills, and in some cases village paddy fields. 
In the plains rice is grown in nurseries and transphmted, the 
ground being prepared by ploaghii^ and harrowing. The fields 
irrigated by the Taping are frequently destroyed if its sudden 
floods and shiftings of channel Maym rioe is grown in the 
backwaters near Bhamo, and along the Taping. Vegetables 
are to be found in nearly all Shan villages ; but the river banks 
and islands are not ordinarily planted with tobacco^ as is the 
case elsewhere in Burma, only a little being grown on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy. Plantains are plentiful, and English 
vegetables and fruits, notably strawberries, are successfully 
cultivated in Bhamo. Vegetables also thrive well in the experi- 
mental garden at Sinlumkaha started in 1897. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles \— 
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Out of the total area cultivated in 1903 4 (exclusive of the 
very extensive taungya cultivation), 32 square miles were under 
rice, including 2,000 acres of mqyin. Gardens, which are 
practically all plantains, covered t,6oo acres, almost all being 
in the Bhamo township. JToMff (alluvial) crops are hardly 
grown at all, and tobacco only covers 180 acres. A coflee 
pUntation (60 acres) is situated close to Bhama 
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Yarknu species of noiMiidtgetiotis ftuit trees have been Inprove- 
tried in the District, hot otherwise my little has been done ^^X' 
in the way of introdndiig new wieties of produce. Agriptmal 
cnitaiil louie to the extent of Us. 6^000 were edfinoed in pn^ioe- 

1903-4. 

Buffaloes, locally bred, are much more used by the people Catde, ftc. 
of fihamo than kine. There are, in fact, less than 600 bullocks 
altogether in the whole District, and most of these are used 
for draught purpose only. A few goats are kept by natives 
of India. Ponies are brought in by the caravans from China 
and the Shan States, most of them for the Rangoon marked 
and sheep are imported to a small extent from China. 

No large irri^^ntion works have been constructed. Attempts Irri^Rtioa 
have been made to regulate the course of the Taping, but ^^^ ^ 
they have not met with success. More than 3,600 acres in 
the Shwegu township are irrigated by small canals, branching 
from the rivers and carried sometimes for a considerable 
distance. The fisheries of the District have not yet been 
surveyed. They are let for the year to lessees, who generally 
sublet their rights over small areas for a few rupees a year. 
Hie fisheries are commonest hi the Shwegu subdivision, the 
largest being the Indaw, opposite to Shwegu. This is a chain 
of lakes 7 square miles in extent, fed by a aiogle narrow inlet, 
throtmh which the fish crowd aft the first rise of the river. 
Piepaiations for dosmg the inlet bagtn in October or November. 
yhu^ or screens of split bamboos lashed on to a Ikame of 
jun^wood, are stretched across the cfaaimel, and huge 
quantities of fish are caught in their attempt to leave the 
fishery when the river fidls. The remnant left in the lakes 
are then taken ui nets and traps, or rendered more or less 
unconscious by Ihe fishermen, who poison the water with 
a root known as mahaga and capture their victims on the 
surfiue. The fishery revenue amounted in 190J-4 to 
Rs. 28,000. 

Forest lands are estimated to cover about 4,000 square Fomts. 
miles, but only 31 r square miles of this total are ' reserved ' at 
present, and there are no protected forests. Unfortunately 
two-thirds at lenist of the area is adversely affected by the 
Kachin system of cultivation, the wasteful /aufi^^ya. The loss 
due to fa t/N ID' a-cutting in the Kachin tracts is incalculable 
from the forest revenue point of view. The timber that comes 
from the t«rcsts in the north of the District is floated down to 
a revenue station at Shwegu, where it is examined and me^isurcd, 
while iluit extracted below Shwegu in taken lu a station farilier 
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south. The forests are of various kinds : swamp, tropical, hill, 
dry, and mixed. A peculiar feature of the mixed forests is the 
disappearance in this latitude of the pyingado ( Xv/ia dolabri- 
formis) and the kokko {Allnzzia Lehbek). Among many species 
that are met with are the thabye {Euj^enia sp.), the s/uriV 
{Sfcriu/ia sp.), the ihadt {Bunera serrafa^, the taukf^yari and 
thitscin ( Termiualia sp.)^ the pyinma {Livyfrstroemia Flos 
RL};{tnie), the thitkado {Cedrela Tf>ona\ the Lui)iftbyu {Dip- 
terocarpui alatus)^ the kamifini {Diptfrotarpus hicvis)^ and 
several species of Ficus, In the indaing furestii the ingyin 
{Penta£me siamensis) and common in (Dipterocarpus tubercu- 
iaius) are frequent. Ingyin timber leaves the District in large 
quandtiefl. Teak is found in aJl the princ^ forests and 
is exported freely. During the twelve years ending i902*-3 
about 110,000 logs were extracted, of which 38, 000 caine from 
the M osit diains^ and more than 30,000 each from the 
Sinkan and Kaukkwe drainage areas. Many kinds of bam- 
boos and canes are exported in considetable quantities, and 
the revenue firom this source averages Rs. 15,000 annually. 
Other items of minor forest pcoduce are sham fibre and the 
thin reed, from which Danubyu mats are made. The total 
forest receipts amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,45,00a 

At present no minerals are found in sufficient quantity to 
be of commercial importance. Gold occurs in the form of 
fine grains and leaflets In recent deposits of the Irrawaddy, 
and in a much-decomposed gneiss in the neighbourhood of 
Myothit ; and nibies and spinels, probably derived from the 
crystalline limc^^nn^^s, have been discovered in the river 
gravels. The Burma Gold-Dredging Company holds the 
right of dredging for gold in the bed of the Irrawaddy, from 
the confluence above Myitkyini to the mouth of the Taping 
ri ver. 

Arts and The District is not noted for any particular industrial 
product. Cotton-weaving is carried on as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. Silver-work and iron-work are produced in fair quantities ; 
the former is also imported from the Shan States, and is often 
of excellent design. Pottery, somewhat archaic in pattern, 
is made at Shwegu. The cotton-weaving carried on by the 
Kachins is of special interest The articles made are for 
domestic use only, and are woven from imported yam or from 
a home-grown cotton of pure white colour and glossy teicture. 

Bfaamo has been a commercial centre of some teporlanoe 
for years. Two trade routes to China oonveige on it^ one 
from TengyOeh via Manwamg and Myolhi^ and one fimm 
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Namhkam ; and it is the northern tenninus of the Inawaddy 

Flotilla Company, whidi has sent steamers up to the town 
since 1869. Bhamn once had a rival in the now piactiGally 

unknown \'i11age of Kaungton, at the entnmce of the second 
defile of the Iirawaddy ; but the caravans had to take what 
routes were open to them, and to modify them according to 
the vicissitudes of the petty wars that continued till the British 
occupation. After that date what trade would have gone to 
K lun^'ion and did actually go for some years to Sawadi, 
(J miles below Bhatrio, became diverted to I^hamo by the 
improvements in the Bhamo-Nnmhkam road. Consequently 
all the China-Burma trade coming into the District now passe;^ 
throuL^h Hhamo. This trade, rudely disturbed by the Pandiay 
rebLlHon, recovered but slightly on the rc-cstablishment of the 
Chinese Imperial power in 1874, and owing to the likin 
oppressions of the Chinese authorities aiiii liie raids of the 
Kachins the traders have till recently undertaken heavy risks ; 
so that, although the Bridsh occupation has stopped the latter 
and the establishment of customs stations in Chinese territory 
has been an attempt to intiodoce some kind of system into 
die fonner, business tfanmgh Bhamo shows no signs of 
increasing largely in the immediate futuie. It is hoped, 
however, Aat the rebate of seven^e^hths of the maritime 
customs duty on goods imported and reexported to China 
win impiore the frontier trade prospects* For the convenience 
of this re-export trade, a bonded warehouse has been built 
at Bhama 

The principal overland imports from China into Bhamo, 
with their values in 1903-4, are as follow : raw silk (3! lakhs), 
orpiment (2 lakhs), ponies and mules (i^ lakhs), other animals 
(i^ lakhs), and hides (i lakh). The value of specie imp(^rted 
amounted in 1903-4 to 14^ lakhs, and the total value of 
imports of all kinds was 23J lakhs. Of this aggregate only 
Rs. T3.0C0 worth came via Myothit, and the rest pissed over 
the Nanfhkam route. The main exports to China, wuh their 
values in 1903--4, are as follow: Indian twist and yarn 
(24* lakhs), raw cotton (3 lakhs), European piece-goods 
( I \ lakhs), specie lakhs), a total value of 34^ lakhs, of 
whi(h only Rs. 9,000 j)ertain to the Myothit route. The 
balance of trade is to some extent made up by smuggled 
opium. 

Considerable trade is carried on with the Northern Shan 
States and with the Kachin tracts, as well as with China, the 
values of the principal imports and exports in 1903-4 being 
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as follow: ?mj)orts, ponies and mules (Rs. 17,00c). rice 
(Rs. 31,000;, gram and pulse (Rs. 35,000), hides (Rs. 53,000), 
specie (4 lakhs), total 5} lakhs; exports, salt (Rs. 87,000), 
Indian twist and yarn (Rs. i,2i,0OQ^ European piece-goods 
(Rs. 74,000), total 5 lakhs. 

Bhamo itself is only a place of transhipment ; there are 
no merchants of any standinfx, and their agents merely see 
that goods pass from MuiidaLiy and Rangoon to China and 
vice versa. 'I'he sinpurts from Ciuna go down by the river 
steamers and large native boats, which bring up the goods for 
re-export. 

Moil* ol The Irrawaddy is navigable by large steaiiier$ to the mouth 
^^21^1^' of the Taping, 2 miles above Bhamo, and by smaller steamers 
in the cold season up through the District to MyitkyinS. 
Two weekly steamers ply weekly to Mandalay and other 
stati(H)8| ami a daily steamer runs 70 miles to the railway 
terminus at Katha. The Taping is navignble by country boats 
at all times, and in the rains by huge launches up to Myothit, 
where the river debouches fiom the goige. The Mole also 
is nang^ble by huge boats up to near Nalong, five days' 
journey from Bhamo, but nilvigation ts rendered difficnlt 
by snags and sharp bends of the stream. The Kaukkwe can 
be used by country boats as far as Myitkyind District in the 
rains, and the Sinkan up to Sikaw, 20 miles from its mouth. 
The Dtstzict is well provided with roads. East of the river 
four main tracks radiate from Bhamo town, the first via 
Myothit, where the Taping river is crossed by a bamboo bridge 
in the open season and by a ferry in the rains, to Nalong in 
the upper Mole valley, close to the junction of Bhamo 
and Myitkyina Districts with Chinese territory. The second, 
the main road to Tengyueh (Momein), the principal Chinese 
frontier customs station, strikes eastwards across the [)lain to 
the foot of the hills, and thence along the south bank ol the 
Taping river to the Chinese frontier near Kalihka (5 1 miles). 
The first 17^ miles are metalled ; the remainder is a mule- 
track, graded so that it can be opened for carts in due course. 
The third main road is the Namhkam road, south-eastwards 
to the Northern Shan States. As far as Mansi (13 miles) it 
is opened for carts; thence to Panghkam (39 miles), dose 
to the Noithem Shan States border, it is a mule^rack over 
the hills. It is freely used by caravans from the Northern 
Shan States and the neighbouring Chinese Shan States. 
The fourth road runs via Sikaw to Si-u 00 the MOogmit 
border. It is a cart-road as Us south as Sikaw (37 miles); 
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tbeoee to Si-o (xS ndles) along the vftOejr of the Sinlcan streftm 
k is only open for carts in the dry season. Along the whole 
fronlicr from Nalong to Panghkam a mule-tmck has been 
oonstnicted coonectiqg the ftootier posts, and cro ssin g the 
TaiNBg river between Nampaung and Kakmgkha by an iron 
eospension bridge with masoniy abutment^ which was coih- 
stivcted during the open season of 1904. These roads are 
maintained mainly from Provincial fiinds. In addition, 
numerous intCT'Tillage tracks are kept up by the District lund» 
including cart-roads in the Sbwegu subdivision, both east and 
west of the Inawaddy, and mule-tracks in the Kachin hills. 
During the rainy season, the smaller str^mis in the hills, and 
floods in the low country, frequently render all but the main 
banked roads impassable for traffic. The construction of 
a light railway from Bhamo to Tengyiich is at present under 
consideration. Its estimated cost is about 176 lakhs, and 
it will f)ractically follow the road now under construction alcmg 
tlie 1 aping valley. 

For purposes of administration the District is divided into District 
two subdivisions, Hhamo and Shwegu, eat h < 'T^t' ^^lHnous ^"r^\ 
with a Single tuvviibhip. Under the two sul:)(livisional officers staff, 
are 2 1 5 village headmen. The hill areas uf the two sub- 
divisions are administered by civil officers in accordance with 
the provisions of the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, 1895. 
The civil officer in charge of the Bhamo subdivision hill tracts 
has his head*quarters at Sinlumkaba, 26 miles east of Bhamo. 
The subdifisioDal police officer, Shwegu, is ctril officer for the 
Kachin hill tracts of that sobdirisioni with head-quarters 
at Shwega. Bhamo is the head-quarters of the Bhamo Forest 
dhrision and of the Bhamo military poltoe battalion. The 
PnUic Works department is represented by an Eicecutive 
Engpncer in charge of the Bhamo division, which is conter- 
minous with the District 

The two township officers are judges in thdr respective courtSi Civil 
and the ahmwtm at Bhamo is additional judge of the Bhamo 
township court. The Deputy-Commissioner, besides being Dis- 
trict Magistrate and District Judge, has the powers of a Sessions 
court for the trial of crimes committed in the Kachin hill 
tracts, and the Commissioner confirms death sentences in such 
cases. The civil officers administer criminal justice according 
to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, and decide all civil cases 
widiin their jurisdictions. There are two additional magistrates 
in Bhanu), the akun-icun rind the treasury oflicer. Crime is 
extremely ii^t ; violent cnme is almost unknown, but excise 

M. n. I 
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and opium cases are fairly numerous. The Shan I5urnians, 
who inhabit the greater part of the District, are i^ecuiiariy law- 
abiding, and compare very favourably ia tbis respect with the 
pure Burmans. 

Under Burmese rule the main source of revenue was ihaiha- 
meda^ supplemented by a tax on state rice lands and on 
fisheries. Tolls were levied on imports and various commo- 
dities, and on boats according to their capacity. At present 
the revenue is raised differently in the plains and in the 
Kacbio bill tracts. In the latter, the civil officers personally 
collect the revenue white on tour with in eseort in the open 
season. This revenue consists only of tiibute, in Ifae focm of 
a house tax at Rs. 9-8-0 per house. In the plains the greater 
pait of the revenue is made up of ikat kamtia ^ the assessment 
vaiyii^ from a maximum of Rs. 10 in the accessible parts of 
the District to Rs. 5 and Rs. s-S^ in the remoter areas. The 
District has never been settled, and only a fraotioa of the rice 
land has been surveyed, on which a uniform rate of Rs. z-8-o 
per acre is levied. On imsurveyed lands a tax on the out* 
turn is collected, its amount being regulated by the Deputy- 
Commissioner according to the market price of rice, The 
following table shows the fluctuations in the revenue since 
1890-1 ; — 





1890-1. 


I900-I. 




Land revenae , 
Total revenne • . 


13* 

1,91 • 


30 
^*d9 





niunici 
govern^ 



emyiifcjiM. 

Land revenue is a comparatively small i'rm in Bliarao. 
Thathameda is the main source of re\enuc. It brought in 
Ks. 96,000 in 1 900- 1, and a little over a lakh in 1903-4 
(including the tribute from the Kachin hill tracts). 
Local ud Bhauo is the only municipality. The District fund is 
administered by the Deputy-Commissioner. Its income in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 10,500^ the chief object of eipen> 
diture being public works (Rs. 6,300). 

Bhamo has been a military station since 1885. The ganison 
occupies Fort Q on the highest ground in the town. At 
present it consists of three companies of a British r^ment, a 
battalion of native infimtry, and a mountain battety. The 
frontier outposts are manned by the military police. 

Besides the District Superintendent of police, two Assistant 
Superintendents are in charge of the subdivisions* The force 
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consists of one inspector (at head-quarters), 5 head constables, 
8 sergeants, and 180 constables, including 49 village police. 
There are 2 police stations and t ^ outposts. Bhamo is the 
head-quarters of the Bhamo battalinn of military police. Of 
tliis force, 768 (including all ranks) are stationed at Bhamo 
its»-!f, in Fort A on the bank of the river. Thr remainder of 
the Miiiitary police cjarrison, numbering 475 of all ranks, occupy 
five Iruiilier out[)r>sts. Alawpum and Nanipaung north of the 
Taping, and Warabum, Lwejebum, and Panglikaiii south of 
that river, as well as posts at Sinlumkaba and Shwegu. These 
outposts are in heliographic communication with each other 
and, directly or indirectly, with Bhamo, and are connected by 
a frontier road. There are five British officers, one of whom 
hu his head-quaiters at Sinlumkabl. 

The ZMstrict jail at Bbama has aooommodation for 97 
prisooefs, who find occupation in grinding wheat for the 
military police and in doing cane and bamboo work. 

In 1901 the proportion of Htentte persons was returned at Bdaoitittu 
as per cent in the case of males and a-l per cent in the case 
of females, or la^ per cent for both sexes together. The 
figures do not, however, indude the population of the ' esti- 
mated ' aiea% the great majority of whom are unable to read 
and write. Bhamo possesses a number of schools belonging 
to missionary agencies. The American Baptist Kachln Mission 
has opened a school in Bhamo for boys and girls, teaching up 
to the eighth standard, and has ten other schools in the 
District The same Agency's mission to Burmans and Shans 
has a school with primary and middle departments, and the 
Roman Catholics have started teaching in the Christian village 
of Mahlaing on the Taping. A Covernment Anglo-Chinese 
school at Bhamo has more than 30 scholars. In 1903-4 the 
District contained 5 advanced schools (private), 70 primary, 
and 73 elementar}' (private, and mostly monastic) schools, with 
a total attendance of 2,634 boy«5 and 309 girls. The expen- 
diture on education was Rs. 12,400, of which Rs. 10,300 was 
from Provincial funds and Rs. 2,100 from fees. 

The two civil hospitals ha\e accommodation for 59 in- Ho§piuls 
patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was i6,.t;o6, y^^fT 
including 950 in-patients, and 241 operations were performed. 
The total income was made up of Rs. 4,500 from Provincial 
funds, Rb. 3,600 from munidpal funds, and Rs. 600 from 
subscriptiaiis. About 4,817 patients attended the military 
police hospitals at Sinlumkabt, Warabum, Panghkam, and 
Lwejebum during the same year. 

I a 
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VacdiM- In 1903-4 the Dumber of peiaons sucoesslully vaccinated 
was 8t30^ lieprescnting 29 per 1,000 of population. Vac- 
cinatiofi is compolaoiy only within the limits of the Bhamo 

municipaHty. 

[J. Ander son, Report on Expedition to Western Ynnrrar,, via 
Bhamo (1871); E. B. Sladcn, !\^arrative of the ExpetUtwn 
to explore the Trade Routes to China via Bhamo ( 

Bhamo Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision and township 
of Bhamo District, U{)per Burma, lying between 23** 46' and 
24° 52' N. and 97° i' and 97** 46' E., with an area of 1,723 
square miles. The population in loor was 57,572, of whom 
about 21,000 were Kachins, nearly 8,000 Burmans, and about 
20,000 Shans or Shan (Chinese. There are 598 villages, in- 
cluding very suKiU groups ol huls in the Kachin liacts; and 
the head-quarters are at Bhamo town (population, 10,734), 
ivhile the dvil officer in diarge of the Kachin hill tracts hM 
his hesd^iunters «t Sioluiiikabft, r sUOToii In the h3b a6 mfles 
east of BbUDO and 6,000 feet above the sea. The township is 
nearly aU ooveied widi forest, oiiitivation being confined to 
the ground near the riv«n, and to the shifting httmgyM on the 
hiU-slopes, which oooipy two-thirds of the township^ north and 
east Appionniatcly 93 sqoare miles were cultivated in 
'903-4» and the land rerenue and ikafkvmedm amounted to 
Rs. S6^ooo. 

Shwegn. — Western subdivision and township of Bhamo 
District, Upper Burma, lymg between 23^ 37' and 24° 50' N. 

and 96° 34' and 97* 16' K, with an area of 2,423 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 21,943, Kachins numbering about 
5,300, Shans about 3,800, and Burmans over 12,500. The 
subdivision contains 185 village the h^d-quarters being at 
Shwegu (population, 2,493), * ^^"g straggling collection of 
villages on the high left hank of the Trrawaddy, a regular 
calling-place for the Flotilla steamrr^. Valuable forests are 
found in the townsliip, and ample room for extension of culti- 
vation exists in the almost-deserted Sinkan valley. The 
Kachin areas lie in the east of the township north and south of 
the Irrawaddy. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 12 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thathameda amounted to 
Rs. 45,000. 

Bhamo Tov«m. —Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in Upper Burma, situated in 24 15 \. and 97° 15' E., 
on tlie IcU bank of the Irrawaddy, 687 miles from the sea. 
The town extends along the edge of the river for nearly 
4 miles, tlic ground behind it being so intersected with deep 
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miUabs that the inbaii azca amnot spicad iiikukl» and has now 
inched Its limits. The Shan quarter lies to the south, stretch- 
iqg for 9} miks from begrond the steamer gkSit in the sooth 
to the moch higher groond on whieh the other part of the 
town is builL The houses are all ranged on two long roads 
pacalld to the river, and behind is the wuddSm^ a polo ground 
in the eold season and a fishery during the mins^ when it is 
covered 15 to 30 lieet deep by the Irrawaddy. The greater 
part of the Shan quarter is liable to immdadon, the river 
rushing to flood the matdoH over the narrow isthmus on which 
it is built. The higher ground extends along the river bank 
for about a mile and a half. On its southern edge, running 
east from the river, are built the hospital and the District, 
postal, and telegraph offices. Along the river is the quaint 
Chinese quarter, with its houses overlianging the swirling 
stream beneath. Behind, separated by a deep nu!1ah, is the 
bazar and another nullah, along the eastern edg( ol which is 
the civil station. North of the Chinese quarter stretcties the 
Burmese village, uj) to the military police barracks (or Fort A), 
which, with the jail, mark the end of the high ground, the bank 
farther nortJi being low-lying and in places liable to floods. 
The cantonment is built behind the maidan at its north-east 
comer, and is connected with the sution by a high embank- 
ment. The barracks are all within the walls of Fort C. On 
the China Road, running eastwards from the bazar, are the 
police station and the ugly white Shwcsedi pagoda, wiiere an 
annoat festivid is bdd at the dose of the Bnddhist Lent 

The makiious backwaters that gave Bhamo snch an nnenvv 
able reputation for fever have of late been converted into lakes 
or drained ahogethec The main s tr eets are metalled, and the 
steamer ^sbF/ at the southecn end of the town is now connected 
with the bear and dvil station by the Viceroy's Road, skirting 
the western side of the wtatdan. A metalled tnck takes off 
from the China. Road and, bending roond towards the mQitaiy 
police lines, makes a circolar road about 5 miles in length. 

Bhamo has long been the gate of the Chinese trade, and as 
earij as the fifteenth centur)' we find it on an old map made 
by Fra Mauro from die wanderings of Nicolb di Conti From 
the fiiat it has been an important commercial centre, but its 
bosiness has declined a great deal during the past cratury. 
Prior to annexation it was the head-quarters of a ^tmn ap- 
pointed by the Burmese government, and was then a stockaded 
town. It was occupied without opposition by the British in 
December^ 1835. Ilie population, including that of the 
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cantooment, was 8,048 m tS^x and 10^734 in 1 901 ; the latter 
total included 1,971 Musalmlns and 1,087 Hindus, about 
9,000 Shans, and 3,700 Bunnaas and Shan-Bunnans. Tlie 
inhabitants are chieflj petty rioe-tradera, ivorkeis in silver or 
predous stones, and small shopkeepers. 

Bhamo was constituted a municipality in 1888. During 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure of the 
municipal fund amaged about Rs. 25,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 12,600 was derived from 
dues on markets and slaughter-houses, and Rs. 3,900 from 
house and land tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 33,000, 
llie chief items being conservancy (Rs. 11,500). hospitals 
(Rs. 6,2ocV and lighting (Rs. 3,600). The cantonment fund 
had a re\enue of Rs. 6,200 in 1903-4, the chief source of 
income being grazing fees (Rs. 2,500). The municipality 
supports the civil hospital, whieii has accommodation fur 
51 in-patients. The wuik ui the civil ho.spiial is supplemented 
by tlmt of the dispensary belcHiging to the American Baptist 
Mission. 

Buun- Myitkyina District. — District in the Mandalay Division 
daties,con- Upper Burma, the northernmost of the Province, lying 
And hill between 24° 37 and 27° ao N. and 96** o and 98" ao E., witb 
an area of 10,640 square miles. Only the lower portion of the 
^ District is *administeted'; over the upper portion, a tract of 

unesplored country about the head-waters of the Chiindwin 
and Irrawaddy, comprising the Huleawng vallex* Hkauti 
Long, and what is known as the Sana tract, no direct admin- 
istrative control ia at present exercised. The 'administered' 
area is bounded 00 the north-east by the Kumpi mnge of hills, 
which forms the northern watershed of the Shing^w valley ; on 
the north by the N'maikha down to the oonfluenoe where that 
stream joins with the Malikha to form the Irrawaddy, and thence 
by a geographical line running east and west at 25° 45^ N. 
On the north-west it is bounded !:>y the Hukawng valley; 
on the west it is separated from the Upper Chindwin District by 
a geographical line running north and south at 96^ and by 
the Namsang stream ; and on the south its borders march with 
Katha and Bhamo Districts. The eastern boundary abuts on 
Yunnan. At its northern extremity, the dividing line between 
the District and Chin.i is formed by the watershed between the 
drainage of the Tn av.addy on the one hand and of the Shweli 
and Taping on the other ; farther south it follows the course 
of two streams, the Tabak flowing south and Uie I'aknoi 
flowing north, which imite to form the Nantabet, an eastern 
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tributary of the Inrawaddy, while about 5 miles south of Sima, 
in the south-east of the District the border-line again takes the 
watershed between the Inmwaddy and the Taping, till Bhamo 
District is reached. 

With the exception of tlif actual basins of its main streams, 
Myitkyina is mountainous throughout. The eastern Kachin 
Hills run down southwards from Tibet, and extend along the 
whole eastern border of the District, their breadth from the 
foot to the crest (the Chinese boundary) being 30 to 35 miles, 
and their heights varying from 3,000 to 7,000 feet, but rising 
in places to peaks as high as 11,000 feet. On the western 
side of the broad Irrawaddy plain is the Kumon range, wliich 
stretches from the Hkamti country east of Assam southwards 
to the latitude of Kamaing (25° 30' N.), terminatiiig near Mo- 
gaung in llie Shirodaunggyi peak (5,750 feet). On ils Dorthem 
slopes the Clundwm, locally known as the Tanai, is supposed 
to have its soince. South of Mogaung and the end of the 
Kumon lange, ftom which they are sepasated by the valley of 
the Mogaung river, start the Kaukkwe Hills, in about 35^ 10' N. 
They run southwards in two dtveiging lines; throtigh the 
eastern bianch, wliich skirts the Inawaddy, that river forces 
its way and fonns the third or upper defile ; the western spur 
separates the Kaukkwe valley from the Niuiym valley, which 
the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway follows, and is continued into 
KathA District. Other ranges deserving of mention are the 
Loipyet, which separates the Nanyin and Indaw streams, 
starting at Kamaing ; and the hilly country which includes the 
Jade Mines tract, dividing the Uyu valley from the valleys of 
the Upper Mogaung and the Indaw. All this mass of upland 
is thickly clothed with jungle^ and the scenery is in places 
magnificent. 

Nearly the whole of the District lies within the basin of the 
Irrawaddy; but while on the east the country rises, witfi but 
a small break here and there, from the river to the hills <tn the 
Chinese frontier, and is drained by short direct tributaries, 
that part of the District lying on the west of the Irrawaddy, 
nearly three (juarters of the whole, drains by luimerous streams 
into one large tributary, the Mogaung river, and is charac- 
terized by several valleys possessing great possibilities of 
cultivation. The Irrawaddy, formed by the coniluence of the 
Malikha and N'maikha streams in 25^ 45 N., flows in a southerly 
oonrM across die District, somewhat nearer to its eastern than 
its westeni border. Above Sinbo in the south of the District 
the country on either side is a luxuriant plain, but at Sinbo the 
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river enters the third or upj)er defile. The scener}' here is 
wild and picturesque ; the river in the rains becomes a foaming 
mass of dull white: in one place, known as *the (iates,' the 
stream is pent up in a rorkv channel, only 50 yards wide, 
formed by two projecting rocks below which are two huge 
whirlpools. In flood-time this obstruction stops navigation of 
any kind, and launches can negotiate it only in the dry season. 
The Irrawaddy's most important tnbuiary in the District is the 
Mogaung river (or Nam Kawng), which rises beyond the 
•administrative' border in the north, and flows past Kamaing 
and Mogaung in a general south-easterly direction, entering 
tiie main Hver ftbout 15 miles north of Suiba At Kamaing 
it is joined bjr tbe Indaw, which nms a north-easterly coufse 
irom the Indawgyi La)te; and at Mogaung by the Nanyin 
(or Nam Yang), which comes with the mihvay from Kathft 
District also in a north-easlerly direction. The only tribatary 
of any importance 00 the kft bank of the Inawaddy is the 
Nantabet, which rises on die Chinese border and flows doo 
west into the main river about halfway between Myitkyinft 
and Sinba 

The Indawgyi Lake, the largest in Burma, fies between 
15* 5' and 15** so' N. and 96** iS* and 96** aj' E., near the 
south-west comer of the I>istrict, and has an area of nearly 
80 square miles. It is surrounded on three sides by ranges of 
hills, but has an outlet, the Indaw river, on the north. The 
lake abounds in fish and the valley is fertile ; but it is only 
beginning to recover from the devastation caused by tbe 
Kachin rising' in 1883. 
Gtolqgy. The hill ran'::f s consist of mctamonsliic and crystalline rocks, 
on which Eocene and Miocene trap have been depf)sited. 
Limestone, sandstone, clays, and ferruginous conglomerates 
are met with. The soil in the plains near the Irrawaddy is 
alluvial clay and loam, and is very fertile. The jade, amber, 
and other mines found in the older formations are referred to 
below. 

Botany. The vegetation is luxuriant, but, except for forest purposes, 
has not been exhaustively studied. Covering a considerable 
range of altitude, it must of necessity be varied. Much of the 
plain land consists of stretches of elephant grass, and bamboos 
are very abmidant 

FavuL The District possesses a varied and numerous fiinna, in- 
cluding the elephant, rhinoceros^ tiger, leopard, bear (Tibetan 
and Malayan), bison {fi9$ ganumi^ turn or hsaing (B» sm- 
daitMs)t sdmiar^ hag deer, barking-deer, seiow (called by 
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Bormans the jungle goat), wild bog, vild dog, jungle cat^ 

nonke^s (mchiding the gibbooX and the pcHCUpiae. 

The dimate of Myitkyin§ from Deoenber to March k Climate, 

pleasant. It is voy ookl at times, but along the Inawaddy Jen'P^™- 
. , ,, : . , . ^ .. , ' tore, and 

and other valleys the mommgs at this season arc spoilt by r«^ff|U. 

heavy iogs^ which do not lift till 9 or lo o'clock. The laina 
are heavT, and from Jnne till October the climate cannot be 
said to be healthy, malarial fever being prevalent even in the 
towns. The mean maximum temperature from November to 
the end of February is about 73°, and the mean minimum 
rr'iiiperature dunng the san-ie period about c6". the averages 
tor the rest of the year b( mil: about 88" anil li^ respectively. 
No official register of temperature is kept. The annual 
rainfall of the last eight years, as registered at Myitkytnl^ 
averaged 75 inches, and at Mogaung 80 inches. 

The pa.rt of the District lying west of the Irrawaddy and the Hiilofy, 
plain on the east of the river once formed the old Shan princi- 
pality of Mdngkawng (Mogaung). In Ney Klias's History of 
thi Shafts we are informed that this region was in early ages 
inhabited by a people called Nora, who were considerably 
flBOie emitted than their neighbours, and bad a reputation as 
a kamed dasf* Of these people Toboa Buchanan Haailtoo 
Kates that they called thcmsehres Tat Long (or Great Shans) 
and spoke a dialect Httle difaent from that of Siam ; and it is 
a ftwt that at the piesent day the Sianiese tmdeistand the 
mnacafatf spoken in this neighbourhood better than the more 
adiaoent Tai dialects of the Southern Shan States. The first 
Sawbwa of MOn^wng, according to the chionicle^ was Sam 
Long Hpa (1S15), who made extensive conquests in all 
diiectionB^ and ruled over territory stretching from Hkamti 
Long to Shwebo, and extending into t^ o country of the NSgis 
and Mishmis. Until 155 7 the principality was more or less 
under Chinese influence; but in that year it was invaded by 
an expedition from Pegu, and thereafter was subject to Burma 
or independent, according to the strength of the reigning 
monarch, till it was finally subjugated in r 796 and governed 
by ivuris sent from the court of Ava, The Shans br oke out 
into rebellion early in the nineteenth century, and the nnpor- 
tant walled town of Waingmaw, just below Myitkyina on the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy, was destroyed by a liurmese 
expediti(m from Bliamo in 1810. The final blow to the 
dependency came from the Kaclun , who began to press down 
from the north alx>ut fifty or Mxiy years ago. The Shans 
gradually became exhausted, and in liS^j a rebellion fostered 
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\rf a man named Haw Saing, who professed to be the re- 
infflnwtion of a legendary Shan prince, established Kachin 
predominance. This rising started with the devastation ot thc 
Indawgjri valley, and culminated in the capture of Mng iuiig. 
The rebels were dispersed ; but, as in Bhamo Districl, the 
Burmese governmerit was ii\capable of protecting its Shan 
subjects, who continued for several years to pay tribute to 
the local Kachin chiefs {duwas) in return for freedom trom 
nil }1, station, the amount varying from several buffaloes to 
a iiandtul of salt. This was the state of Myitkyina when it 
passtKi into the hands of the British as a pouiun of Llia-ino 
District. In February, 1886, the DeputyCommisiiioner of 
Bhamo received the submission of the local officials at 
Mogauag , but great difficulties were met with in the admiiu»> 
tration of the coimtry. The first myo-ok was a^assinatied only 
two months after his antval; the Burmese officer appointed 
in his place dedined to stay at lieg^ng unless suppovted by 
troops ; and his successor, one Po Saw by name^ fled lather 
than meet the expedition sent up there in 1B87, and thereafter 
became openly lebelUous* He instigated the Lepai Kachins 
to oppose the column fiom Bhamo that had come to appoint 
his successor, and attacked Mogaiiiig» but without success. 
In 1887 Mogaung was strongly stockaded^ and made the 
head-^uarteis of the Mogaung subdivision of Bhamo District 
Po Saw made another attack on it in i88S^ and caused some 
loss to tihe garrison. In 1888-9 four punitive expeditions 
were dispatched under the direction of Sir Geosge White 
against the surrounding Kachin tribes* which accomplished 
their end with little loss, a post being established at Kamaing 
on the Mogaung river. In 1891 the Myitkyina subdivision 
was formed. In 1 890-1 four columns were dispatched to 
bring the Kachins west of the river under direct control, one 
of which visited the Hukawng valley and the amber and jade 
mines, and met a column from Assam. Two of the exjxiditions 
sent to subdue the Kachins east of the irrawaddv in 1891-2 
encountered very considerable ditTiculties. One column cap- 
tured the hill village of Sadon in the north-east of the District, 
and went on to expitjre the banks of the N'maikha ; in its 
absence the post at Sadon was besieged by the Kiichins, and 
had to be relieved by a column which had been operating in 
the neighbourhood of Si ma, south-east of Myitkyina town. 
In 1892-3 a military police column concentrated at Talawgyi, 
a village due south of Myitkyini on the eastern bank of the 
Inawaddy, and after some opposition established a post at 
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Siml. On the very day SimS was reached Myitkyint w»t 
suddenly raided by the Sana Kachins, a tribe living beyond 
the ' adminifltiadTe limit. The sobdivisioaal officer's ooort- 
honse wm burnt, and the sudahddr-mdi)or of the Mogaung 
levy was shot dead. Meanwhile the Kachins had enveloped « 
SimS ; and Captain Morton, the commander of the expedition, 
was mortally wounded while withdrawng a picket, and was 
with difficulty conveyed inside the fort by Surgeon-Major 
Lloyd, who afterwards received the Victoria Cross for his 
gallantry. Militiry police were then dispatched from Myit- 
kyina, and a coluiii>i which had been workinL^ south of the 
Taping wab bcnl up nijrLliwards lo create a divii-.;on ; but it 
was not until 1,200 rifles had been axUed up and eon-->idcrable 
fighting (involvinj^ tlu: death of several European officers) had 
occurred, ihai liie Kachins were fnially scattered at Palap, 
south of Sim&. After the formation of Myilkyina District in 
1895 an expedition wa& sent to punish the Sana Kachins for 
their laid on MyitkyiiUl, and twenty-four villages were heavily 
fined* Tbelut figMn^ 1118 in 1899-1900, when an eqieditioik 
sent to explore the coimtrf eait of the N'maikha was cut off 
by a force of Chinese, who lost 70 killed and many wounded 
befoie they gave vray. 

Nearly one^liird of the population inhabiting the Kacfain The 
HiUa in the east were only * estimated' in 1901, owing to the P^^* 
impossibility of obtaining leUable supervisioa in that remote 
and backw«rd area. The popuUitioo of the District was 
returned as 51,021 in 1391 and as 67,399 in 1901. Its dis- 
tribution in the ktter year is shown in the following table : — 
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Thougii the enumeration of 1901 was admittedly partial, 
it seems clear that tliere has been a substantial increase in 
the population during ihc j^revious decade. There is a certain 
amount of immigration from China (including both Chinamen 
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and ShanrChineseX and to a ttnalter extent from the Shan 
States aliQk There were lather more Buddhists than Animists 
m tiie areas regularly dealt with in 1901, but in the District 
as a whole Animists are in the majority. Kacbin is the 
principal laz^piage, and Shan is more spoken than Burmese. 
Race and The Diost muneioos indigenous race is that of the Kachins, 
JJ^P*" who form rather more than half the total population. They 
inhabit the hills on both sides of the Irrawaddy over all the 
northern and north-eastern parts of the T^istrict. The TJsaws, 
Szis, T^ishis, and Marus are prartirall> ali residents of the 
'estinwted' areas, and their numbers arc not precisely known. 
Shans luHiil jered 17,300 in 1901, include;: Shan-Chinese, who 
possess alK)ut a do^en vill^es. They arc )(i\in 1 Icr the most 
part m the Mvitkyina plain. The Burmans iiuinbered only 
6,600, living !i : I l ie river valley, mostly in Shan villages. The 
total of Chinamen was 3,600, most of them traders in and near 
the towns of Mogaung and Myitkvina. A tribe peculiar to 
the District is the Hpons, who itiliabit the third defile and 
a few villages north of it in the Mankin valley, and are 
indispensable to the keeping open of the river during the rains. 
They resemble the ordinary Sban-Bocmam m diess and 
feattuesy and appear to have been returned as such in 190X ; 
but they have their own dialect now dying out, and worship 
only the one great nM^of the hills. Natives of India numbcied 
about S^ooo in 1901, nearly four€fths of whom were Hindus. 
The great part of this alien popubution is c om p osed of militaiy 
police and odier Government and lulway employ^ There 
arci however, a certain number of IiKfian traders in Myitkyinft 
towzL Assuming that practically all the inhabitants of the 
* estimated' areas were cultivators, about 52,700 people were 
dependent directly on agriculture in 1901, or 78 per cent, 
of the total population. Of the total more than 30,000 were 
probably supported by kmngya (shifting) cultivation alone. 
Christian The last enumeration showed a total of 161 Christians 
miMiouft. in the District, of whom 116 were natives. The American 
Ba{)tist Mission has a representative at Myitk3rin& and has 
0{)ened a Kachin boys' school. 
(;f-reril With rcspcct to agriculture, the District may be divided 
lural" " ^"^^ portions : the level valley land-^ on the hanks of the 
Irrawaddy and its tributaries, and the hills, in both regions 
the staple crop is rice, but there is a difference in the method 
in which it is grown. The best rice lands are those in the 
valley of the Nanyin, and, generally speaking, the soil in the 
river basins is extremely fertile, and, the rainfall being sutticient, 
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rice k very euify grown; indeed fhe groond will pfoduoe 
•Imoat «i>thii%, as hat been proved by the nadvei of India 
who live at Myitkyini. Rice is grown in the plains in the 
usual manner, that is, in embanked fields. Another less 
common method of cultiwation, which is also practised in 
tbe lowlandSj consicts in catting down the jung^ filing it, 
ploughing the ashes into the soil, and then sowing the seed 
broadcast. Fields cultivated in this manner are known as kML 
A plot of land thus dealt with cannot be worked for more 
than two yrirs, after whirh it lies fallow for some six or seven. 
Taungya practised m the hills. In the case of cultivation 
of this kind, a hill-side is selected, the jungle on it is cut and 
burnt, and when the rains begin the rice seed is dibbled into 
the ground, the crop being reaped in the cold season. It 
is a method confined to the hills, as its name signifies. 
Taungya land is cropped only twice as a rule, and is lelt 
fallow for 9 or lo years subsequently. 

The following tabic exhibits, in square miles, the main Chief 
agricultural statistics of the District for 1903-4. The area, 
cultivated excludes taungya cultivation, which is tbe most sutistics 
pimlent form. pifa- 
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Rke coven the greater pait of the cultivated itea. A little 
tobacco is grown on the allavium dose to the river banks, 
and potatoes and gmm have been tried successfully by natives 
of India at Myitkyinl. On the hiUs^ tn addition to rice^ crops 
of cotton, sesamnm, and millet are pioduced, as well as opium 
for local consumption, and a litde tea is grown m some of the 
hill villages on the west bank of the Irrawaddj. 

The area under cultivation is steadily increasing; but, as imi 
the District has not yet been cadastrally surveyed, estimates ^^ctI 
made of the expansion are of little value. The growth is most tumi 
noticeable in the Nanyin valley, near the railway line, and l"**^'***' 
in the region round the Indawgyi Lake. Of new products, 
Havana tobacco and Mocha coffee have been introduced into 
the District. The former has proved successful, but it is still 
too soon to j)ass anv opinion on the prospects of the latter. 
Peach-trees thrive in the Govemment experimental garden 
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at Myttkyini, and yearly produce good crops; but apples, 
|>lums, pears, and iifictariiief» all of vfaich are being tried, have 
as yet yielded no leiiilts. A few years ago the agriculturists 
showed no disposition to take loans from Govermnent, but 
this feeling has died out, and there is now no prejudice against 
this form of assistance. The loans made by the state are 
devoted for the most part to the purchase of ploir^h cattle, 
and are recovered with little or no trouble, The amount lent 
diirrng the seven years ending 1905 averaged about Ks. 6,000 
annually. 

Cftttk,&c. There is no peculiarity about the local breeds of cattle. 

The beast most in favour for agricultural purposes is the 
buffalo. Large numbt r.s of cows are, however, bred for milch 
purposes by natives ni IinU i Jiving u.1 MyitkyinS, Mogaung, 
Kamaing, Waingmuw, unci liopin. Practically no ponies and 
only a few goats are kept, but sheep are imported during the 
dry season from China. A lazge number of mules are brought 
in ftom China in the open season for hue as tnuispoit animals, 
but there is no mule^reeding within the District No gvazing- 
grounds have been legularly defined. Fortunately, however, 
owing to the heavy lam&ll and the scant dimensions of the 
cnlttvatioa, lack of fodder is unknown. 

IntgatiMi. Very little hmd is irrigated in the District, the small weirs 
at Sinbo, Katcho^ Waingmaw, Hopin, and other villages each 
supplyii^ only a fisw acres. The total area returned as under 
iirigation in 1903-4 was 5 square miles, nearly aU of which 
consists of rice lands in the Irmwaddy valley. The weir on 
the Nanlon stream near Waingmaw was built by Government in 
1899 at a cost of Rs. 11,000. The Indawgyi Lake abounds 
with fish, but no oth» fisheries are of any importance. 

FoiMti. Myitkyina possesses both hill and plain forests. The 
forests of the plains are much mixed with elephant grass, 
and in the drier portions the characteristic trees are Diptero- 
carpus tuberculatum and species of Shorea^ Butea^ «S:c., while 
by far the commonest tree in the moister portions is the silk- 
cotton tree {BombcM malabaricum). Ihe northern limit of 
teak is here reached, and very few trees are found north 
of Myitkyina station. A consequence of this is that where 
teak occurs it does not a^iccnd the hills to any considerable 
height, but is found chiefly just along their bases. The finest 
teak ill cab .ue near the InJawgyi I^ke. Though a considerable 
quantity of india-rubber (J'lius elastica) iioniinally comes from 
MyitkyiniK, it is in reality all collected beyond the *adrainis- 
tiative' border and imported. The area under 'reserved' 
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IbvBits is 130 iquare miles, and fhe forest receipts in 1903-4 
woe 1 1 lakhs. With the eioeptioa of india-rubber, the trsde 
in which has shnink to very sniall proportions within the last 
two yean, tiiere are no minor forest products of importance. 

Hie principal minerals are jride, mined in the north-west Mincnls. 
of the District ; gold, found in the Irrawaddy ; rubies, extracted 
at Nanyaseik, 13 mil^ above Kamaing on the Nanya stream; 
and corundum at Manwe, on the Indaw stream. B^ood 
the * administrative ' border there are amher mines. 

Jade is worked in quarries near Tawmaw and Hweka, close 
to the Upper Chindwin District, and in river-mines at Mamon 
on the Uyu chauns^. The quarries at Ta^^ ^lcl^v have produced 
immense quantities of the stone, but 11 does not approach in 
qualitv' that obtained in IjouUIi i s in the river banks or at the 
bott«i!ii ( if ttie stream. Fur tlie Burmese and Chinese market 
va]u.4blc ja.de has to satisfy rigid conditions of colour, trans- 
parency, brilliancy, and hardness. The Tawmaw stone, which 
is of a particular shade of dark green, satisfies the 5rst con- 
dition, but fiuls in r^ard to the other three. The method 
of wocldng the quMiies is primitive. The fiist fiactuie heing 
bfoqght about bf the application of artificial heat followed 
hf cold at nif^t, crowbars an driven in and large blocks are 
obtained, which are broken up into a shape and size suitable 
for transport^ either on mules to Kamaing or on bamboo rafts 
down the Uyu to Kindat An oil mAwiw duty of 33^ per cent 
on the output is collected at MogauQg and Kindat This duty 
averaged Rs. 50,000 during the last three years, the ont^tum 
of jade in 1903 being 1,340 cwt., valued at Rs. 1,22,000. 

The ruby tract at Nanyaseik is worked after a primitive 
fittbioo by Government licenaees. The mmers dig in shallow 
pits scattered over a wide area, as the ruby-bearing soil (iyon) 
occurs In pockets. The revenue from this source fluctuates 
very considerably, depressions following prosperous periods 
from time to time. It reached Rs. 33,000 in 1895-6, but 
dropped to R& 80 in 1902-3. The tract is now practically 
deserted. 

The amber-mines are situated beyond the * administrative ' 
frontier in the Hukawng valley near the village of Maingkwan. 
The shafts dug for its extraction are only wide enough for a 
man to descend and ascend by steps, and are seldom more 
than 40 feet in depth. As with jade, amber is found in 
pockets, and a cluster of pits alwass shows the existence of 
such a pKxrket. The product, unlike jade, is only bought 
by the Burmans, and is by them used for the manufacture 
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of tnnkets and beada. The oonindani mines at Manwe are 
worked in a similtr mtnner, but are of little value. Gold* 
^vashing is fitfully carried xm. in the Irrawaddy by Shans, 
ChineWi and Bumtans. A steam dredger has been at work 
siiice 1908 above Myitkyinft dredging for gold, and the venture 
shows pTOTuse of success. 
Arts and There are no arts or manufactures worthy of mention. The 
maaafao- Kachin women weave a strong cloth, and every Ka( :un makes 
****** his own rice-liquor {fheroo) ; but both weaving; aTid l>;t v,ing 
are on a very small scale, and neither the cloUi noff tbe Itquof 
is intended for other than home consumption. 
Conunerce -l he import trade is entirely in the hands of natives of India 
■ad tilde* and Chinese, ihc articles imported by railway iium Lower 
Burma and Mandalay being salt, piece-jjoods, hardware, yarti, 
crockery, and matches for the Myitkyina and Mogaung bazars, 
which are the two principal distributing centres for those com* 
modities. From Yunnan the Chinese bring in fruit, poultry, 
sheep, and manufactured articles, which for the most part take 
the form of pots and pans, umbvelias, rugs, and dodimg. 
The exporti an jade, amber, and mdia-cubber from the 
Hukawng valley, and teak-wood. The jade goes moatly to 
.China and the other artidea to Lower Bmma. The traffic 
in jade and rubber is chiefly in the hands of Chinese* who 
visit the jadeHBunes yeariy in latge nwnbeis; the timber trade 
is managed by an English firm* The total value of the imports 
from Western China in 1903'^ over what are known as the 
Waingmaw and Kazu routes, was about lakhs, the corre- 
sponding figure for exports being about a lakh. Betweos the 
Kachins in the hiUs and the Shans in the plains there is some 
tmffic in liquor, opium» salt, and sesamum; but the instinct 
of the Kachins is not commercial, and at present there seems 
little prospect of an expansion of trade in this direction. 
Mdngna and Waingmaw, east of the Irrawaddy, and Myit- 
kyinS, Mc^aung, and Kamaing, west of the Irrawaddy, are 
the chief cm{)oria of what Kachin trade there is. Owing to 
difficulty of transport, trade with China is not likely to increase 
in the immediate future. 
Meant of Of communications the most noteworthy is the railway, 
which runs diagonally across the greater part of the centre 
of the District from the soutii-west, and, passing through 
Mogaung, has its terminus at Myiikyina. Next to the nul- 
way in niiportanee comes the Irrawaddy, which is navigable 
all ihe year round by boats and small steamers between 
Watugyi and Simbo. Other waterways are, however, useful 
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The Mogating stKeam can be used at all sea-sons by boats 
as far north as Laban, and during the rains by launches up 

to Kamaing ; the Indaw Lake and chaung are both navigable 
throuahout the year by country boats : and small country 
crait can ply on the Nantab^ at ail times of the year as 
iar as Kazu. 

The principal land communications are : the road from 
Waingmaw to Sa lon and thence to China by two alternative 
routes, the firbL ihrough Wawclion and the Kowlaing pass 
and the second bv way of the Sansi gorge ; and the road from 
Waingmaw to Sitn i and thence by Palap to Sima-Pa in China. 
Graded mule tracks have been made by the Public Works 
department to Sadon and Sima, the distance being 41 and 
42 miles respectively ; and other Government roads connect 
Mamgna widi Kwitu, a distance of 14 milesi Mogaung with 
Kamauqg (17 milesX Kamaing with Nanyaseik (13 miles), 
Ho|itn on the lailway Une with Ixmtoo 00 die Indawgyi Lake 
(a8 miks]^ and Pangatong on the Sadon-Waingmaw road with 
Loioga on the NWikha (z8 miles). AU these roads are partly 
bridged, bat are unmetalled* and are matntamed from Pro- 
vincial fbnda. Rough mule-tracks connect Sadon with Sim& 
and Simft with Nahpaw, and are cleared of juggle yearly by 
chril ofiioefs, the cost being met from Provincial funds. The 
tracks matntuned 60m the District fund are : from Mogaung 
to T i;Knr, 6 miles; from Mogaur^ to Koywa, 5 miles ; and 
from Kamaing to Namlik village^ si miles. Several ferries 
cross the irravmddy, the most important of which connects 
MyiUqrinft with the eastern bank. 

For the purposes of administration the District is divided District 

into two suhdiNisions : the Mvitkvina subdivision and town- ^^^M'^- 

sions and 

ship ; and the Mogaung subdivision, comprising the Mogaunt. staff, 
and Kamaing townships. The Kachin Hills are administered 
under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation of 1895, In tiie 
Myitkyina township iliere are three civil officers' charges, the 
Sadon, Sima, and Myitkyina hill tracts. The first two are 
under special civil officers stationed at Sadon and Sima, the 
last is in charge of tint suhdivisional police officer at Myitkyina. 
The hills west of the Irrauatidy aic adiu mistered by the su"t> 
divisional officer of Mogaung and the township officer of 
Kamaing as civil officers. At the District head-quarters 
are the o hmmmm in subordinate charge of the revenue, and 
the treasury officer. Myitkyinft is the faead-quaiters of the 
Eaecutive Engineer in chaige of the Myitkyini Public Works 
dirision» oomprising the Myitkyina, Sadon, and Kathft snb- 

Mr.li. K 
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divistofu ; and of the Deputy^onservator of Forests in duuge 
of the Myitkyina division, which, except for a small area in 
the west, is oonterminoos with the District. 

There are no special dvil jiidg!es. The subdiTisioiial and 

l^jj^ township officers do all the civil work in their respective courts. 

Petty civil cases in the Kachin hill tracts are settled by the 
duwas or headmen. Under the Kachin Hill I rihcs Regulation 
of 1895 the Deputy-Commissioner is vested with the powers 
of a Sessions Judge in cases arising in these tracts, the Com- 
missioner confirming death sentences. The duwas arc also 
allowed to settle petty criminal cases according to tribal custom. 
As in Khamo I )islrict, the smuggling of opium from China and 
the Knrllin Hills is very common, an?! xhr I>!'^frict is never 
wholly tree from crimes of violence eommiiied by the Karhins. 

The revenue is made up cjf the thatliameda tax, whi(h is 
paid by the non-Kachin population at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
household ; the tribute levied from Kachins at the rate of 
Rs. 5 pier house in the tracts under the civil officers uf 
Mogaung and Kamaing, and at a lower rate elsewhere; land 
revenue paid by all cultivated lands in the plains ; royalty 
on minerals ; and revenue from stamps, excise, and fisheries. 
Nearly all the land is state land, the revenue pa) able being 
the value of one^enth of the gross produce (as fixed by the 
township officer with the aid of assessors), except on lands 
given out on lease, on which a rate of Rs. per acre 

is levied, these being the only surveyed lands in the District 
The growth of the revenue since the formation of the District 
is shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees \ — 
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The thathameda^ which is at present the main source of 
revenue, increased from Rs. 46,000 in 1900-z to Rs. 73,000 

in 190.^-4. 

The income of the District fund, which is derived chiefly 
from bazars and ferries, was Rs. 18,000 in 1903-4. No 

municipidities have been constituted. 

Under the I )istrict Superintendent of police arc 2 A«=slstant 
SupcrintendeiUs in charge of the subdivisions, an inspcetor, 
4 head constables, and 96 men. There are 4 civil police 
station^} and an outpost, while at Lonton, Sinbo, Sadon, and 
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SimS there are Tillage police. The District is garrisoned by 
a strong fofce of militaiy police^ oonsistixig ^ 9 British officers, 
41 native officers, and 1,613 rank and file. Of these 947 are 
stationed at Myitkyinft ; and posts are held at Mogaung, Kama- 
ing, Fort Hanison (Sadon), Fort Morton (SimS), and Wayabu 
<m the N*maikha, at each of which is an assistant commandant 
also at Nahpaw (in the cold season), Lapye, Maingmaw, Lonton, 
N'pam Bum, Sinbo, and Palawgyi. There is no jail, prisoners 
being sent to Kathft when sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one m<»ith. 

Tlic proportion of per^^ons able to read and write was shown Eduotioiu 
in T901 as 28 per cent, in the case of males and 2 per cent* 
in the case of females, or 17 per cent, for both sexes together. 
These figures, however, leave out of considpr;ition the popula- 
tion of the 'estimated' tracts, where the number of literate ^ 
persons must have been inrinUesimal. A school fur Kachin 
children is maintained by the American Baptist Mission, but 
most of the schools are monastic, and in the hill areas even 
the elementary teaching of the poti^i kyautig is absent. In 
1904 ihe institutions included one secondary, 21 priniar), and 
61 elementary (private) schools, with an attendance of 1,1 88 
pupils (including 90 girls), as compared with 1,164 in 1901. 
The eipenditnre on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,600, derived 
wholly from Provincial limds. 

There are 6 hospitals, with accommodation for 67 in-patients. Hotpltalt. 
In 1903 the number of cases treated was 20,054, including 
795 in-patients, and 300 operations were performed. The total 
expenditure of Rs. 26,000 is derived almost wholly from Pro* 
vindal funds. A number of patients were treated m the 
hospitsls at the difoent militaiy police outposts. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was Vtocis*- 
772. representing II per 1,000 of population. *^ 

[I. Errol Gray, Diary cfa Journey to the Bor Khamti Country 
mid Somttsof ihe Irrawaddy (1893) \ Prince Henry of Orleans, 
Jhi Tonkin aux Indes (Paris, 1898.)] 

Mogaung Subdivision.— Subdivision ofMyitkyina District, 
Upper Biurma, consisting of the Mogaung and Kamaing 
townships. 

Mogaung Township. — Western township of Myitkyina 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 42' and 25° 45' N. 
and 96° o' and 96'' 16' E., with an area of 3,490 square miles. 
The population in 1901 wa.-? 18,867, Shans numbering more 
than 8.000 and Kachins more than 7,000, while Burmans and 
Burmese Shans to the number of 2,000 inhabited Mogaung 
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itself, and mie of tbe larger river viUi^;^ The towiubip am* 
Uios 9a6 villages, of which cja are in tiie Kachtn Hill TkMts» 
Thehaad-qmrtetsaiealMofani^ (population, t,74a), amarkot 
of impoitanoe aitualed on the Mogaung atreanft and tfaa sail- 
way, about 30 miks weat of Myitkyini. Baoept in the idk 
nnediate netghbouifaood of MogMil^ the tomuhip h % tnaa 
of foreit-dad uphUMl and the denrit^ of population ii my low. 
In 1903-4 the area cultivated waa 6 aqoare milei^ in addttion to 
itmngymt^ and the land revenoe and ikMn mt i a amounted to 
Rs. 42,000. 

Kamalng. — North-western township of Myitkyin& District, 
Upper Burma, lying between s^ 30^ and t6° N* and 96° and 
97** K, with an araa of 2,650 square miles. The population in 
1901 was only 9,687, half of whom were Kachins, a fourth 
Shans, and one-sixth Burmans. It contains 1 26 villages, of 
which ail hut five arc in tlic Kachin Hil! Tracts. Kamaing 
(population, 1,079), where there is a strong military police post, 
is the head quarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 600 
acres, a[Mrt from iarfngyas^ but the grater part of the town- 
ship is forest. The land revenue and ikatktamda amounted to 
Rs. 5,000. 

Myitkyina Subdivision.— Eastern subdivision and town- 
ship of Myitkyina District, Ujipcr Burma, lying between 24^ 37' 
and 25° 45' N. and 96"^ 42' and 98 iJ K., witli an luca of 
4,500 square miles. It comprises the Itrawaddy valley, here 
of considerable width, and the hills up to the Chinese frontier. 
Within its geographical limits are the three Kachin Hill Tracti, 
administered under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation by civil 
officeiB with beadHiuaxtcn at Sadon in the north«^t, Siml in 
the 8outh>east, and Myitkyina, die head-quaitera of the District 
«nd township (population^ 3,6 1 8). The population of the town- 
ship^ eidtiding the fint two of these tiact^ was 17,560 in xgotj 
that of the Sadon tract being 14,01 1» and that of the SinA tiact 
7,173. The Myitkyint Hill Tract was not fnmed till t904. 
In the plains, Shans, Bmnians^ and Kadiins ava re p g es en te d 
in the ratios of 7, 3, and i approximately \ elsewhere the inha- 
bitants are practically all Kachins. In 1901 the subdivision 
contained 582 villages, of which 477 were in the Kachin Hill 
Tiracts as then constituted. In 1905-^4 the area cultivated was 
16 square miles, in addition to UmmgyM* The hmd revenue 
and thathamtda amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

Myitkyina Town.— Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Upper Burma, situated in 25^23' N.and 97° 24' E., 
00 a level pkia sunounded by bills on the western baolL of the 
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Inawiddy, and at the tenmnus of the SagMng-llyitkyina nil- 
way, 724 miles from Rangoon. PopulatioD (1901), 3,618. The 
station has risen to Importance only since the Britisb oocapatiofL, 
Mor to 1892 it w-as a small Shan-Burmese village, its name 
denoting the &ct that it was near to the banks of the great 
river, the Irmwaddy ; and even now the mlKtary police and the 
officials form more than a quarter of the inhabiUnts. The town 
was attacked by a party of Sana Kachins in December, 1892, 
when the militar)- police sulfahdar m9]oT was killed and the 
subdivisional officer's courthouse and residence were burnt ; 
but Mnce then its history has not been marked by any stirring 
incidents. Myitkyina is increasing in importance as an ex- 
change for Chinese traders, who bring larj!:e quantities of opium, 
and lake away india rubber and jade and foreign commodities 
brought up by rail. Details of the frontier trade, whic h 
converges almost entirely at MviikyinS, are given in the Dis- 
trict article. Th« town contains a bazar and the usual public 
buildings. 

Hkamti Long.— A collection of seven .small Shan princi- 
palities, lying approximately between 27** and 28** N. and 97° and 
9^^ B., north of Myitkyinfl District, Upper Burma, and east of 
the north-east corner of Assam. Their area is about 900 sqwue 
milca and their population about 11,000; but these are only 
appRndmations, for, though nominally under the supervision of 
the Commiasionor of the Mandalay Division, Hkamti Long is 
beyond the 'adminiBtiative ' border of the Province, and has 
not yet been bvonght under direct control FortioDsdir it have, 
however, been ascertained to be fertile and fiurly populous. It 
is watered by the Malikha. The tnct was Ibimerly an outlying 
district of the Shan kingdom of Mogaung, and a consideiable 
portion of its inhabitants are sdll Shans ; but the Shan popula- 
tion has of late been hemmed in, owing to the pressure of the 
Kacbins and other hill tribes. It was visited by Colonels 
Macgregor and Woodthorpe in 1884-5, Mr. £nrol Gmy in 
1892-3, and by Prince Henry of Orleans in 1893. 

Kathfl District.— District in the Mandalay Division of Bonn- 
Upper Burma, lying between 23*" 30' and 25" 7' X. and 95^ 6' ^^q^^^^'j^^"" 
and 96° 42' E., for the most part along the west bank of the n„a hill 
Irrawaddy, with an area of 6.994 square miles. It is bounded '^^ei 
on the north by the Upper Chindwin and Myitkyinn Districts; •3™***"*" 
on the east by the Kaukkwe river as far as its juncfi -ii with the 
Irrawaddy; thence, by the State of Mongmil (Moiiicik) and the 
Shweii river to its mouth, and southwards of ihit) point by 
the Irrawaddy. The southern boundary abuts on the Ruby 
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Mines and Shwebo DistrictSi and the western on the Upper 

Chindwin. 

With the exception of a small tract east of the Irrawaddy, 
the greater part of Katha is a mass of hill country. Three 
main ranges traverse the District, roughly from north to south, 
separating its principal streams, but are of no very great height. 
Of these the eastern most is the Gangaw range, which runs 
southwards froni tlic nortlveast corner of the District to meet 
the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing. Its course is, in the main, parallel 
to that o{ the stream, and its highest point is 4,400 feet above 
sea-Icvel. The principal pass crossing it is at Petsut, 12 miles 
west of Katha, over which a small braiicii line runs from Kaiha 
to Xaba on the main line of tlic railway, ai .1 iicight of about 
500 feet above the surrounding country. West of the Gangaw 
Hills is the Minwun range, starting from the extreme northern 
limit of Xathft, east of the Tatmgthookm hill, and nmning 
down the centre of the District to its toothem botindaiy, 
where the Irrawaddy flows about 5 or 6 miles east of the hills. 
The principal pass over the ridge is the Mawgundaing, crossed 
east and west by the road from Tigyaing to Wuntho, about 
IS miles west of Tigyaiqg, at a height of about 1*500 feet 
There is a in the hills near Mawteik, through which the 
Mesa river has cut from west to east The Sagising-Myiikyinft 
railway on its way north dimbs the range by way of a gorge 
between Bonchaung and Nankan. The third main lang^ the 
Mangin, passes through die Wuntho subdivision to the east of 
the Mu river. Its most elevated point is Maingthon, 5,450 feet 
abf n ( ?;a-level, a little west of the centre of the District. This 
is the highest peak actually within the District, though the 
Taungthonlon, on the north-western border, is a little higher. 
All three hill ranges are covered with dense jungle, and con- 
tain much teak and other valuable timber, besides considerable 
quantities of bamboo. 

I'he {principal rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Kaukkwe, the 
Sinveli, the Meza, the Mu, and theNamyin (or Mohnyin). The 
Irkaw Ai>hv enters Katha about half-way down its eastern side, 
and as far south as the mouth of the Sinveli separates the 
greater part of the I )isirict from a small level tract on its eastern 
bank. South of the Sluvcli it forms the eastern boundary for 
about 25 miles. It runs with a south-westerly course in what 
is for the luost {)art a wide caannel inters[)ersed with iiumeruus 
islands, and is na\ igable all through the year by all sizes of 
river-craft. The Shweli flows into the Irrawaddy on its left 
bank, in the south-east of the District, separating KathA from 
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the Ruby Mines District for about 25 miles. In these lower 
reaches it is a wide waterway on which boats can ply. The 
Kaukkwe stream, winding southwards into the Irrawaddy from 
Myitkyina, forms the eastern boundary from its confluence with 
llie main stream up to the north-east corner of the District. It 
can \m\ used by light-draught launches as far as Thayetta 
(20 miles), and by small river-craft right up into Myitkyina. 
Separated from the Irrawaddy valley by the Gangaw range is 
the malarious Mora valley. The Meza rises in the Taung- 
thonlon hill on tiie north-west border of the District, and, 
with its numerous affliu nts, waters nearly all the Banmauk 
subdivision. FoIIuwiml; a soullierly course, it passes through 
a gap in the Minwun range, and enters the Iiui.iw township 
near Alawicik, and from thence flows suuiliwards between the 
Gimgaw and Minwun ranges, emptying itiielf eventually into 
the Irrawaddy, immediately below Tigyaing. The valley 
between tbe two eastern hill ranges, followed by the lulway for 
the greater part of its course through the District; is drained in 
the lar north by the Namyin (Mohnyin), a southerly tributary 
of the Mogaung river in Myitkyin& District In the south- 
western quarter of the District, lying west of the Mangm range, 
is tbe Mu, which rises in the soutfa-west of the Banmauk 
subdivision and flows in a southerly direction, through the 
middle of the Pinlebu townships into Shwebo District, but is 
not navigable within the lunits of Kathft. Its tributary on the 
east, the Daungyu Mai/iif, rises in tlie Wuntho township, waters 
Che entire KawUn township, and from its mouth eastwards for 
more than 30 miles forms the southern boundary of the District 

The Indaw Lake is the only considemble sheet of water in 
Kathft. It lies close to the railway, 5 miles west of Nabd 
junction near the centre of the District It is more than 
3 miles long and a mile broad, and is a fisher)* of some im- 
portance. A curious feature of the lake is the absence of any 
streams tiowing either into or out of it. 

The Maf«gin range of hill consists of trap, with veins of gold- Geology, 
bearing quartz, while tiie eastern part of the District is o<^ru- 
pied by crystalline palaeozoic rocks, of which little is knu\vn. 
W est of these a portion of the counlrv is covered by Tertiary 
sandstones and clays, in which coal lu.^ been found near 
Wuniho. West of this again a large area of eruptive diorite, 
associated with volcanic ash, has been laid bare by the denuda- 
tion of the Tertiary sandstones. The diorite contains veins of 
auriferous pyrites, the same metal being found also dissemi- 
nated in the ash-beds. The Minwun range is principally sand* 
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stone, and the Gangaw range consists of mica schist in the 
soiitli and of granite in the north. Limestone also occurs 
in parts. 

The most noticeable fcaiures of the vegetation are touched 
upon uiidci iht hcat.i of Forests below. The flora nch and 
varied, but has not been studied scientifically. 

The wild animals usually found in Upper Burma are plenti- 
foL Tigers, leopards, elephants, bison, and tsim or ksaing 
(B^s sondmcus) rocm iSbm jungles in considemble numbeni 
white bean aieocrnimon in the move hilly parts. 7%Mim(biow- 
antlered deer) are fiurly numerous in the southern part of the 
Wuntho subdivision. Wild hog are plentilul evefywheie^ and 
do much damage to the crops. The Khedda department aro 
at present (1906) irarking in the District, and have edected 
consideimble catches of dephantSi but many of these died 
of anthrax. 

Kathft has a bad reputation for malarial and other fevers. 
The taraiat the foot of the hills is undoubtedly veiy unhealthy 
at all times ; in the hot months the heat all over the District is 
great, and the absence of wind at this season and in &e rains 
adds to the discomfort of the residents, while even the cold 
s^on is made unhealthy by fogs near the Irrawaddy and 
the other streams. The temperature has not been regularly 
recorded, but it has been foiincl To rariL-c roughly from 45** at 
night to 75° in the day in the wmter, Irom 70*^ to 90*^ in the 
rain';, and from Ho° to 105*^ in the hot season. In the cold 
season there are heavy dews. The annual rainfall averages 
58 inches at Katha, and varies in the other portions of the 
District from 42 inches at Tigyaing in the plains to 67 inches 
at liiiiiivimk in the hilly areas. The Meza valley between the 
Irniaw Lake and Meza railway station is subject to itiimdation. 
1 he must notable flood of recent years occurred in 1901, when 
considerable damage was done to the railway and to other 
property. 

Few details of the early history of the District are Itnown. 
It is said that during the eleventh century Anawnta, who was 
then king of Pagan, made a pilgrimage to China in search of 
relics of Buddha. This led to an endeavour to define the 
boundary of his territory with China; and from this time 
onwards the tribes to the north, indudhig those in the neigh* 
bouihood of what is now Icnown as Kaths, are said to have 
acknowledged Burmese suzerainty. The Kachins are reputed 
at one time to have inhabited a laige area in Kathftandto have 
been gmdually pushed back to the northern hills by the Shans 
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and Bonnanti but this seems doobtftil: in fiict, everytbiog 
poinlt to the pressure having been from the north, and to have 
been applied by the Kachins, who h«ve^ so far as i^ipean, not 
given ground egttn. A Chinese umy is sud to have overrun 
the District in one of the invasions from the north, but its stay 
was of brief duration. It established itself at Tig}'aing, where 
portions of the old fort wn]ls are still visible, but it was soon 
driven nut. In 1883 the northern part of the District was 
invaded by Kachins from the north, M-bo burnt many villages 
and ravaged a great portion of die country. 

Katha was first occupied by the British early in 1886, and 
gave some trouble during that and the following year. In 
' uir-c ol time the troops, British and native, were gradually 
rcpUced by military police. It \s.is not, however, until the 
commencement of the year 1890 that the assistance ot tlic 
regulars could be wholly dispensed with, iiic cliaraclcr of 
the country rendered the breaking up of the rebel and dacoit 
gangs, many of which were beaded by ex-Bunnese officials and 
pietaioiiat brigands, no easy or expeditious matter, and the 
malarious dbnate catued the loss of many liw. The District 
knoirn in the early yeaia after the annexation as Myadaung, 
nasalmiys noted for its tuibttknce; and it is gravely recorded 
that the local viUage oflidals (myotkugyis and skmikmus) were 
formerly compelled to live in specially high houses, and to 
sleep in coffin-like troughs of wood of sufficient thidtness to 
resist a gonshot or the lunge of a spear. 

Chief among those who indirectly opposed the Brittsfa after 
the annexation wis liaung Ani^ Mya^ die Sawbwa of Wuntho^ 
a socalled Shan State lying between Kath& District and 
the Upper Chindwin. This chieftain seized the opportunity to 
increase both his power aiid the area of his State. By various 
means he succeeded in driving out a ntunber of officials on his 
borders, and by promises of loyalty and obedience to the 
British Government he obtained permission to retain as part of 
the Wuntho State a portion of the territory thus ac(juired. It 
was lonp, however, before he would meet P/ritish othciais, and 
eventually in 1891 a rebellion broke out at his instigation 
amonir the Wuntho people, i he first signal act of insurrection 
was the sci/iirc (4 Hanmauk in Fr!)raary. This was followed 
by an attack upon Kawlin and tin burning of the subdivisional 
head-quaricrs. Other acts of vwU nee were committed and 
much damage was done to property. The rebels were, how- 
ever, defeated at Kawlui, at the Kvaingkwin hill between 
Kawiin and Wuntho, and al Okkan ni ihc Ye-u country ; and 
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the rising was suppressed before the end of the hot season, at 
the cost, however, of a European officer and a number of men. 
Its immediate result was the incorporation of Wuntho Stair m 
Katha District. The Sawbwa escaped to ( hina^ where he 
believed to be still living. 

The most notable sacred edifices are the Myazedi, the 
Shwegugyi, the Aingtalu, the MydU.cmUaii, and the Shwe- 
bontha pagodas. The IVlyazedi is situated in the middle of 
Kaiha town, and forms the Landmark dividing the northern 
from the southern quarter. It is said to be one of 84,000 
pagodas, each no bigger than a cotton basket, built by a king 
of Pamft, known to the Burmese as Thiridhammathawka Min 
of Patayipotpyi* U Pathi, a m^^Mw^' of KatfaS, enlaiged the 
pagoda to its present siae and shape in 1839. In 1883 it fvis 
greatly damaged by the wild Kachins who occupied the town 
during the raid referred to above, and what almost amounts to 
a new shrine has now been built on the old site in the most 
modem style of Burmese architecture. The Shwegugyi pagoda» 
built by king Bodawpayi, stmds in the northern quarter of 
Kathft town. The Shwebontfaa pagoda, situated at Bihimyo» is 
also said to be one of the 84,000 works of merit aforesaid. 
Near it are the ruins of an old fortified city. The Aingtalu 
pagoda stands about 2 miles north-east of Aleywa (Mode), on 
a hill on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. It appears to be a 
very ancient structure, and is much broken down, and for 
many years was completely hidden by jungle growth. The 
Myatheindan pagoda stands on the end of the Gangaw range 
above the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing. The remains of the old 
wall erected by the Chinese when they invaded this part of the 
country are still to })e seen at Tigyaing. 
The The population ot Katha in 1891 was 90,548 (not including 

I*<*pl*' the \\'untho State, annexed in that year), and in 1901 
amounted to 176,223. Its distribution in the latter year is 
shown in the table on the next page. 

There are no towns of imiiorlance, and very few large 
villages. The last few years have seen a rapid increase of 
population in the country lying along the railway; but it has 
not extended to the ri\ erain portions of the District, where, it 
is said, development has been arrested by the cost of transit. 
Immigration has taken place largely from Shwebo, and to a 
lesser extent from Mandalay District Rather more than 
95 per cent of the people are Buddhists. Burmese is the 
bmguage of about 123,000. Kadn is spoken in the west, and 
Shan and Kachin in the north. 
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Of the total population in 1901 Burnians numbered 82,800, Race and 
Shans 49,400, Kadus 34,200, and Kachins 5,900. The first J^^*" 
named arc settled over the greater part of the District; but 
while the 'rig\.Liriu: and Wuntho townships an- almost exclu- 
sively Burmese, there a,ie com{)aratively few liuiinans in the 
Banniauk and Mawlu townships. Broadly speaking, the Bur- 
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• i l*t; last four townships belonged in lisyi to tin Siaii- uf Wuntho. 



mese element is strongest in the south, aiul -rows weaker 
towards the north, where Shans, Kadiis, and Kachins pre- 
IK>nderate. The Kadus inhabit the western townships — 
Banniauk, Pinlebu, and Indaw ; the Shans occupy the north, 
being most numerous in the Mawlu township, but ihcy are 
well rejjresented also in Katha, Indaw, Pinlebu, and Banmauk, 
particularly in the la.st two. The Kachins are found in greatest 
numbers in the hills of Mawlu m ihc north of the District, and 
in the north of the Katha township. In 1901 Mu sal mans 
numbered 940 and Hindus 1,240 ; of these 450 Musalmans and 
180 Hindus lived in KathA itsdfL A large number of the 
Indian residenU are Government or railway employes. The 
number of Christians in 1901 was only 153, mostly Europeans 
and Euiasians. Nearly half of them were residents of Kathft 
town. In 1901 about 77 per cent of the population were 
engaged in or dependent on agriculturei about one^ixteenth of 
these being supported by iauttgya (shifting) cultivation alone. 

The District is composed mainly of hills, between which lie General 
scattered patches of cultivated land, where the silt brought ^^^^J^, 
down by the streams from the hill-sides has been deposited so ditiou. 
as to form a surface sufficiently level for rice cultivation. In 
the higher valleys the soil is, as a rule^ very fertile, the most 
common type being a rich grey loom known as mytma. Another 
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kind is a thick heavy clay, hard to woffk, and mjr liable to 

become water -logged, a defect which is common more or len 
to all the soils of the District. In the lower vaDeyi the ground 

is often similar to that described above, but in many cases it 
appears to have been formed of matter washed down from the 
lower slopes of the hills. These are as a rule composed of 
indaing or laterite, and the low land is thert^fore often very 
5Hindy and of i)oor quality. Plains of moderate extent stretch 
southwards from Wuntho to the boundary of Shwebo District, 
and from Mohnyin in a north-easterly direction to Myitkyina. 
7rtw/?,triv; cutting is i)rac tiscd in parts, but there is Utile or no 
pennuMcnt _iv7 (hie i Imu) cultivation. The /a^iv^^^^vrt-cutters are 
recognized the jioorest members of the agricultural com- 
munity, and it is always their ambition to become possessed of 
ordinary plain rice land, though they seem somewhat reluctant 
'to migrate in search of it 



Cbiefsgri- The land tenures prevailiog are of oonsidenble interest 



li^ll^^ Officers have from time to time been placed on special duty 
sad l»rind- in connexion with this question, but a comprehensive inquiry 
pd ct«ii«. has only recently been made by the Settlement officer. From 
his report it appears that the southern part of the District 
includes smaU portions of the old Pymsal^AgaAiyo and Myedu 
tiwff^hips. In these tracts the tenures ans similar to diose 
prevailing in other parts of Upper Burma. In the rest of the 
District the tenures are found to have been of a communal 
nature. Land within a village or Unigyi-^\^ could be held 
<mly by a resident, -and sales or mortgages, where permitted at 
all, were allowed only to another resident. If a landholder 
removed to another village he forfeited his land, though in 
some cases he was entitled to recover it on his return. This 
system was enforced most stringently in the old Wuntho State, 
where no mortgages or sales were permitted, and wfiere the 
thugyi^ as head of the comm^me, allotted available l.inds to 
residents, and might in certain cases redistribute land already 
occupied (ir subdivide an existing holding to provide land for 
a new-comer. In what is known as the Shoe country, and 
elsewhere in the District, the power of the thuQfi was more 
restricted. 



The principal agricultural statiiitics for 1903-4 are given on 
the next page, ihc areas being in square miles. 

Of the total cultivated area rice covered 223 square miles, 
and sesamum 3,300 acres. Tea and tobacco are grown, but 
only to a small extent The fonner is produced on the hills in 
the Banmauk townihip in the nortlMvest of the District The 
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area under garden cultivation was only Soo acres, composed 
mostly of plantain groves» 
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CnltiTation is extending gradually and normally, and in Improve- 
several areas it is still susceptible of considerable expansion. 
Its growth is most marked in the plains around Mohnyin. tSill 
This part of the country, which was ravaged by the Kachins in p»«tioe. 
1883, is now being rapidly repopulated, and much of the old 
cultivated land is being cleared afresh. There is little indebted- 
ness amoriLr the local hiishandiiu n. The ancient systems of 
land tenure are still maintained, and these being of a communal, 
or ^wofi-comniunal, character strictly forbid the alienation of 
land to persons living outside the community. Go%'emment 
advances for agricultural purposes have been freely made since 
1888-9. The amount advanced in 1903-4 was Rs. 18,000. 
No difficulty has been experienced in the recovery of the loans. 

There are no s|)ecial breeds of domestic ai^imals. BuflTaioes Cattle, &c. 
arc more generally used than kuie, and those suiiable for 
timber-dragging fetch the highest prices. Ponies are imported 
principally from the Shan States through Bhamo, and are 
generally small-sized. Generally speaking, goats axe kept only 
by natives of India. 

A good deal of the rioe tend is inigiated in some way or irrigation 
other, as dw conformatkxi of the country lends itself to such . 
proces s es. To secure the required water, the many hill streams 
and mtny season drainage channels are dammed, and their 
contents diverted on to the fields. Most of the dams, honever, 
supply only small areas, sometimes only a single holding. The 
most important irrigation scheme is at Wuntho^ where two 
weirs on the Daungyu water a considerable area» dowered with * 
a fertile soil, and productive of good crops. A fairly extensive 
area also is irrigated in the neighbourhood of the Indaw Lake. 
On the Meza the water-wheel known as the /nf is used to lift 
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imter on to the fields. The total aiea retunied as iirigated in 
1905-4 ivas 47 square milesL The most important inland 
fishery is in the Indaw Lake. Fishing is carried on in sections 
of tlie Irrawaddy and the Meza, known as the Myityo fisheries 
and in the swamps adjoining the fonner river. The fishery 
revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 70,000. 
FoKttt. The District comprises the greater part of the Katha Forest 
division, as well as portions of the Mu and Upper Chindwin 
divisions. The Kath.l division lies close to the Irrawaddy, 
and includes the urea drained hy the Meza river. The Mu 
division comprises as much of the District as is drained by the 
Mu river and its tributan,' the Daun^yu. A portion of the 
Banmauk township falls within the drainage area of the Chind- 
win, and is inckided in the Upper Chindwin Forest division. 
The total forest area exceeds 4,000 sc^uarc miles in extent, 
and inchides 1,119 square miles of 'reserved ' forests. Reser- 
vation is not yet complete, but some areas have already been 
notified, and others will probably be proposed shortly. Teak 
is the predominant species of timber tree : in fact, in many 
places it may be said to grow almoj^t like a weed. Padauk 
{Pkroearpus sj>.) and pyingaio (XyHa ioUskr^ormis) arc found 
in the south of the District, where the climate is drier. 
Considerable quantities of 'uiueserved' woods axe extracted, 
principally from undassed forests; of these the most im^ 
portsnt are in (D^tnoetafm imbertulaimi^^ mgyim (BstUacm 
siamenm\ katrytMfijm (D^Uroe ar pm ahUui)^ and yomam 
(Gmdma M^ond^. Bamboos and canes are also obtained in 
large quantities. The minor forest produce consists of skam 
(JSiemUia sp,)^ imkue, and pwtnytt A litde catch is ex* 
tracted in the south, and small quantities of kc are found 
near Banmauk. 

Owing to the accessibility of the Irrawaddy and Meza forests, 
most of the valuable teak was extracted from them before 
annexation. Large trees are now scarce in these areas, and 

where found prove difficult of extraction, and in many of the 

Reserves the growing stock consists mainly of coppice or stool 
.shoots springing from the old stumps. There are some teak 
taungya plantations and a little experimental cultivation of 
rubber in the Mohnyin Reserve. 

The total forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to about 
4I lakhs. It is impossible to give exact figures either of the 
revenue or the area of unclassed forests, in con^erfnence of 
the fact that the District boundaries and those of forest divi- 
sions do not coincide. 
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Gold, copper, iron, and lead are found A gold-mine was Hinenb. 
wof ked for some years at Kyaukpazat by an English company, 
but the reef has been worked out and the mine is now dosed. 
The company had acapHal of Rs. is,ooo, and used the cyanide 
process, with a crushing plant of ten stamps. Gold-washing is 
still carried on locally in the beds of Streams in many parts of 
the W'untho subdivision, and in some places in Banmauk. 
little is known as to the return obtained, but it appears to be 
very small. This part of the country was formerly known as 
the Shzvt ('golden') country, three divisions of which were 
recognized, the Shwe Ashe Gyaung, the Shwe Ale Gyaung, 
and the Shwe Anauk Gyaung, the two first being within 
Katha L)istrict. They were not continuous tracts, but included 
many scattered villages where revenue used to be paid in gold, 
and whose thu^yis were called skivehmus. Tmn is found in 
small particles in the beds of streams at Thanihonda, Gananraa, 
Gananbwa, and Taman in the Wuntho subdivision, but there 
is Httle or no trade in local iron now. I^ad occurs at Mawka, 
Mau liaing, and Mawkwin, and used to be dug out of pits from 
20 to 60 feet deep, which are, however, not worked present. 
Copper is found at Sigadaung and, like lead, wa^ at one time 
extracted, but the mines have been closed for many years. 
Jade occurs at Mawlu, and soapstone of inferior qtiafity in 
the Kaths township. A small quantity of salt is produced, 
principally from brine-wells in the Mawlu and Pinlebu town- 
ships. 

Kathft possesses no arts or manufiictures. The greater part Aitt aiid 
of the population are dependent on agriculture^ supplementing ^^^"^ 
their earnings by other kinds of manual labour in the dry 
season. Ftom Pinlebu and Banmauk a considerable numb^ 
of the people go every year to work at the jade-mines. After 
agriculture the extraction of timber is the most important 
industiy. Three European firms are at present engaged in 
the timber business in different parts of the District, in 
addition to a number of minor contractors. A steam saw- 
mill at Kalon, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 22 nules 
south of Katha town, employs about twenty-two persons. 
The only other industrial enterprise which employed steam- 
power was the Kyaukpazat gold-mine, now closed. Pickled 
tea of two kinds, known respectively as paunglhi and fva- 
okthi, is made in the west : gold washing and salt hoiling are 
both i)ractised on a small scale ; and the manufacture of cart- 
wheels and the making of sandals and straw hats are other 
minor industries. 
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Commerce Timber, bambocMi ouie, and other minor forest produce 
and trade ptddy are the principal exports. The tra<te io timber 
consists of teak» m» and tngyin^ and a few other ' unreserved * 

woods, which are rafted down the Kaukkwe, Mem, and 
Shweli streams into the Inrawaddy, and go by this route 
to Mandalay, the railway being utilized occasionally from 
Kadu, about 5 miles along the line south west of Mohnvin, 
Considerable quantities of paddy are exported by liurmesc 
brokers by rail and river, principally to Mandalay, for milling. 
The collecting centres on the railway are W'untho, Kawlin, 
and Mohnyin, which are within easy reach of the large rice- 
growing areas : namely, Tigyaing on the Irrawaddy and Kywe- 
gawgyi on the Meza. Timber in rafts and paddv in boats 
are also sent down the Mu from Pinlebu , ^ud a laii amount 
of cured and dried fish from the riverain villages leaves Kath& 
bjr nil for Mogaui^ and the jade-mines, and by road for the 
west of the District end the Upper ChfaidwiiL A small tnde 
in pickled tea is carried on m the Wmitho subdivisioa, where 
it is gprown and nMumfKtnied. The mam imports are hard- 
ware ibr agricultiual ionplements and hooae^Miildbg poriKisee, 
cotton twist and ysn^ cotton pieoe^ood^ sUk ami cotton 
wftistdoths and handkerchief of both European and Burmese 
manu&cture^ Japanese umbrdks, crockery and plated ware^ 
Ja(lgery> HI or gii^Uy and kerosene oil, and salt of both 
European and Shwebo manuftcture. 
Means of The Ssgling-Myitkyini railway cuts through the Distikt in 
a north-easterly direction ftw 115 miles, traversing the most 
important rice-growing tracts, with stations at Kawlin, Wuntho^ 
Indaw, Mawlu, Mohnyin and other places. A branch line, 
15 miles long, runs from Naba south-eastwards to Kathi, 
connecting the main line with the Irrawaddy. 

In the eastern part of the Ih'strict the Irrawaddy fornis 
the chief means of communication. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company runs regular services of mail and cargo steamers up 
and down the ri\cr, and a d<iily ferry steamer between Kalim 
and l>hamo connects with the railway at Kaiha. 

The TublH Works department maintains 185 miles of road, 
mostly unmctalled. The princij)al tracks are : Indaw to Mansi, 
passing through lianmauk, 61 miles, unmctalled ; Wuntho to 
Pinlebu, 41 miles, unmctalled i Kawlin to i awnui, 30 miles, 
metalled in places only; Wuntho to Singon, 17 miles, and 
Wuntho to Tkungmaw, 11 miles, metalled in places cmly. 
The District fund, which is small, maintains only one un> 
metalled road, from Tigyaing to Manle. 
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For purposes of administration the District is divided into District 



7 snbdivi- 



sions 



and 



three ';i)hdi visions : Katha, comprisini? the townships of Ka7 h a, 
TiGYAiNC, Mawlu, and Indaw ; U'untho, comprising the stag, 
townships of Wuntho, Kawlin, and Pinlebu ; and the sub- 
division and township of Banmauk. Subordinate to the 
township officers are 530 village headmen. In addition to 
the subdivisional and townsliip officers the Deputy-Com- 
missioner is assisted by a treasury olliccr, who is also sub- 
registrar, an iikiniicuri (in subordinate charge of the revenue 
adininialiation), and a superintendent of land records, who 
lias under him 5 inspectors and 34 surveyors. The Public 
Works department is represented by an Assistant Engineer 
under the Bxeeolive ^-•y^^ff in charge of the MyitkyinA 

The Deputy Commttstooer, subdivisioiial officers, «nd town- Ctftt jot- 
ship officen pnside over the Districtt subdivisional, and 
township oouits. Under the KscUn HiU Tribes Regulation, 
1S95, which IS in force in the hill tracts of the District, the 
District Magistrate is Sessions Judge. Crime generally is 
tnfiequent and no class of offence is exceptionally common* 
In the Kachin Hills, however, a good deal of opium smuggling 
lakes place, which is difficult to check, and a few large seizures 
of ophun brought in from China through Bhamo District have 
been made in recent years. The opium habit is prevalent 
In most parts of the District^ as is frequently the case In 
makrial tracts. 

The revenue system is at present at a stage of transition. R^vwine 
On cultivated land which has been surveyed, land revenue 
is for the present n^<;essed at rates varying from 4 annas to 
Ks. 1-8-0 per acre, the average assessment being about 
10 annas. On unsnrveyed land, revenue is assessed at one- 
eighth of the grns-. J inxhirc, commuted at rates which are fixed 
annually. The incidence uf this form of taxation is slightly 
heavier tlian that by acre rates. In the surveyed portions the 
average size of a holding is a little over 4 acres. A special 
.survey is now being made which will include most of the 
unsurveyed but cultivated land. The settlement is in pro- 
gress, and the operations liave by now reached an advanced 
stage. 

The table on Ae neA page diows, in thousands of rupees, 
die flttctnations in the levenue nnoe 1891-2, the first year for 
iHuch statistiGs for the District as now constitttted are 
available. 

Tkatkmmia brought in Rs. 3,65,000 in 1903^4, and till 

Mr.ts. L 
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th^ settlement rates have been introduced will /continue to be 
the main source of revenue. 





1891-J. 






I. and revenue « 
Total rcTOAttC . 


66 
4.86 


1.73 
6,a8- 


1,69 
6,48 



Local The District fund, administered by the Deputy Com- 

mlstaoner for the ap-keep of roads, ^J^bungalows, &c., 
had an Inooine of Rs. i5,7oq in x903-4« the chief item of 
expenditure being public works (Rs. 5,400). No mnnidp>Mtl«i 
have been cooBtituted. 

Polieeiiid The dvil polioe Ibroe is in charge of a District Superinten* 
dent, and is divided into three subdivisionBl diaig^ oorre- 
spondiog with the civil adminiitiHtivie subdivisions, Katbi, 
I Wuntho» and Banmaqk. The first is an Asnstant District 
Superintendent's subdivision, the two latter are inspector's 
chaiges. An mspector is also attached to the force at District 
I head-qoarten. There are 9 polioe stations and 9 outposts. 
The sanctioned strength of the force, exdiiding the superior 
officers, is 7 head constables, 23 sergeants, and 268 constables. 
This includes 2 Kachin police, who, while nominaUj attached 
to the police stations, actually live in the hills. 

The military police are a detachment of the Shwebo 
battalion, under an assistant commandant, who has his head- 
quarters at Katha. The strength is 368 men, of whom 128 are 
stationed at Katha itself, the remainder beiqg distributed at 
the various township head-quarters. 

The District jail at Katha has acronnnodaiion lor 87 
prisoners. The principal industries carried on are grinding 
wheat for the military police, and carpentry and cane-work 
to supply the needs of the various Government offices. There 
is no {)uhlic demand for jail made articles, but the surplus 
produce of tlic j^arden is sold in the bazar. 

EJucauoa. The standard of education is, iluugs considered, fairly 
high. In 1 90 1 about 40 per cent of the males and 2 per cent, 
of the females enumerated were able to read and write, the 
proportion for both seses being 21 per coit Of the 309 
schook in the District in 1904, a were seoondaiy, 53 primary, 
and S54 elementary (private) ; and the total attendance was 
4,142 pupils, 224 of whom were girls. All are purely vemsr 
oular schools, and none is entirely supported by Government 
or munidpsl funds. The expenditure on education in 1903*^ 
was Rs. 2,400^ derived entirely from Provincial funds. 
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These m a dvfl hospitals, with aooommodatioii for 49 in- ITospliiit 
pttioits. In X903 the ncunber of cases treated was 15,970, ^^^^^^^ 
m d nd i n g 699 in-patients, and 227 opentioaa were peifocined 
The incoDie was made up of Rs. 4,900 fiom Provincial fonds 
and Rs. 850 from sohscriptions. Out-patients are treated in 
3 militaiy police hospitals, the total for 1905 beiiig 2,541. 
There are also a reihray dispensaries. Qaidne in pice padkets 
is sold only by the post offices, sales through the agency of 
viUage headmen having been a failure. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District, Vacdntr 
and makes but little progress. In 1903-4 the number of^ 
penoQs vaccinated was only 8,315, or 13 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Kathft Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Katha Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, containing the Katha, Ticyaimo, Mawlu, 
and Intiaw townships. 

Katha Township. — North eastern tow-nship of Katha Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Irrawaddy, 
between 23** 53' and 24° 56' N. and 96° 10' and 96° 42' E., 
with an area of 1,152 square miles. The population was 
18,783 in 1891, and 20,062 in 1901, distributed in 178 
▼ilk^es and one town, Katha i po|)ulation, 2,931), the head- 
quarters. The greater portion of ihe township is covered 
wuii ilense forests aboujidmg in game. The inland villages 
obtain water for their rice huids from tlie network of small 
creeks covering the low-lying levels of the township. The 
hiUy parts to the north and west are inhabited by Kachins, 
w1m> practise iaungya cultivation. The cultivated area under 
siqiplcmentary survey in 1903-4 was it square miles, and 
the land revenue and ihathameda amounted to Rs. 52,100. 

tlgyalng.— Sooth-eastem township of Kaifal District, Upper 
Burma, lying aloQg the Inawaddy, sooth of Katha, between 
s^ 37' and 34*" 4' N. and 58' and 96^ iS' E., with an area 
of 353 sqoaie mfles. The population was 15,89s in 1891, and 
16^046 in 1901 (nearly all Burmans), distributed m 116 villages. 
The facad-quartera are at Tigyaing (population, 1,645), prettily 
situated on a small hill on the western bank of the Irrawaddy. 
The Ganginr nnge, passing through the north of the town- 
ships ends at Tfgyaing, which was formerly the head-quarteis 
of the District. Numerous laige plains in the township are 
watered by creeks, and ample room eidsts for extension of culti- 
vation. The sur\'eyed area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 16 
square miles^ and the knd revenue and thaihameda amounted 
to Rs. 45,800. 

L a 
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Mawlu. — Northern township of KathS District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 24^ 18' and ^5° 7' N. and 95° 50' and 
96° 36' E., on both sides of the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, with 
an area of 1,344 square miles. The population was 6,206 in 
1 89 1, and 17,178 in 1901, distributed in 281 villages. The 
head-quarters are at Mawlu (population, 581), on the railway. 
The township is situated in the Meza and uj^p r Namym (or 
M( ihnyin) valleys, and is separated from Kalha by the Ganga«r 
range, on which the Kachin population lives. The rapid 
increase of population and cultivation apparent since 187 1 is 
due to the railway, which has brought in a large number of 
immigrants. The township contained x8 square miles under 
cultivation in 1903-4, and the land revenue and tka^ktmeia 
amounted to Rs. 46,400. 

Indaw (fonnerly Manle). — Central township of Kathi 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 33*^ 57' and 24^ 33' N. 
And 95^ 58' and 96" 16^ E., on either side of the Sagaing- 
Myitkyinft railway, with an area of 416 square miles. The 
population was iXySgx in 1891, and 14,308 in 1901, distrihuted 
in 151 villages. The head-quaiters are at Indaw (population, 
470), on the railway. The township is watered hy tiie Men 
river. In some parts there are wide plains, affording scope 
for large expansioa of cultivation. The township contained 
x8 square miles under cultivation in 1903-4, and the land 
revenue and thaikameda amounted to Rs. 49,200. 

Wuutho Subdivision (formerly Kawlin). — South-western 
subdivision of Katha District, Upper Burma, oontainix^ the 
WuNTHO, Kawlin, and Pinlebu townships. 

Wuntho Township. — Township of Katha District, Tapper 
Burma, lying betwe^^n 23° 46' and 24° 14' N. and 95° 35' and 
95° 59' E., on either side of the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, 
with an area of 592 square miles. At one time it formed part 
of the Wuntho State, which rebelled in 1891, and was incorpo- 
rated in Katha. District on the suppression of the rising. The 
population in i9or was 22,q-;;4 (nearly all Burmans), distributed 
in 301 villages. The head-<^aarters are at Wuntho (poj)u!ation, 
1,879), situated on the railway line in the south of the township. 
The surveyed area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 41 square 
miles, and the land revenue and ikaiiMmeda amounted to 
Rs. 76,900. 

Kawlin. — Southernmost township of KathS District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 23° 30' and 23° 54' N. and 95** 20' and 
96** £., on either side of the Sag^ung-Myitkyina railway, with 
an area of 536 square miles. It was annexed in 1891 with 
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tbe rest of the Ibnner Wantfao State; The popuktioii in 1901 
ins »8^zi4 (practically all BuimansX distributed in 139 villages. 
The hcfldsjiiaiten aie at Kawlin (populatioii, 813) on the 
lailway, the scene of some of the most esdtiiig qiisodes of the 
Wantfao lebellioD. The surveyed area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 70 square miles, and the hnd revenue and ikaOim' 
meda amounted to Rs, t,o5,4oa 

PlnlehiL— South-western township of KathI District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 23** 40' and 24° as' N. and 95* 6^ 
and 95"" 4S' on either side of the Mu stream, with an area 
of 1,367 square miles. It was, together with the rest of the 
State of Wuntho, annexed in 1891. The population in 1901 
was 29,321, distributed in 362 villages. The head-quarters are 
at Pinlebu (population, 617), on the Mu, in the centre of the 
township. The surveyed area under cultivation in 190^4 
wa ; 35 square miles, and the land revenue And ihathatncda 
amoun'i il to Rs. 75,700. 

Banmauk. — North-western subdivision and township of 
Kathd District, Upper Buiiiia, lying between 24° 10' and 
24** 59' N. and 95° 15' and 95° 59' E.. with an area of 
r,235 square miles. It was formerly I'iiri of the Wuntho State 
and was annexed in 1S91. The popukuun in igor was 28,360, 
distributed in 338 villages. The head-quarters a,rc ai iiauiuauk 
(population, 3S9), near the south-eastern corner. The township 
ia hilly throughout, especially in the north, in the old Mansi 
townahi^ Near Manai may atill be seen the stockadeB con- 
structed fay the Wundio Sawbwa daring his rebellion. The 
principal oocupatiottB of the inhabitants are rice and tea 
ctdtivatioii. Tlie cultivated area under supplementaiy survey 
in 1903-4 was 33 square miles, and the buKl revenue and 

KaUA Towa^Head-quarten of the District of the same 
name in Upper Buima» situated in %f 10' N. and 96'^ si' E., 
dose to the edge of the hills on the right bank of the Inawaddy, 
70 miles below Bhamo^ and nearly 200 above Mandalay. I 
Population ( 1901), a,93l. The town is unimportant historically, 
and has only come into prominence since the advent of the 
British. It contains a baaur and the usual public buiidingSi 
and is laid out along five principal roads running north and 
south parallel with the river, covering an area about half a mile 
long and a quarter broad. The residences in the native town 
are for the most part unpretentious. A branch line, taking 
ofT from the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway at Naba Junction 
(15 miks in length), terminates on the river bank close to the 
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ootuthouse^ l^vvog essjr access to the steam feny to Bhamo 
I and the boftts of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Companj plying 

between that station and Mandalay. The town contains a 

civil hospital with twttity-thrce beds, maintained by Provincial 

liinds. Kathft is one of the District head-quartors in Bunna 

which have not yet been constituted municipahties. 

Bonn- Ruby Mines District. — District in the Mandalay Division 

daries,con- Qf Upper Burma, lying between 22° 42' and 24® i' N. and 95° 
nffnntion, » n » -r^ • r -i r»<i 

and hill 58 and 96 43 E., with an area of 1,914 ^ scjuare miles. 1 he 

Shan State of Mongmit (Momeik) lies to the east, and is for 
•yatoni* present administered as a subdivision of the District. The 

combined ar^ is bounded on the north by Katha and Bliamo 
Districts ; on the east by the North Hsenwi State ; on tlie 
south by the Tawngpeng and Ii»ipaw States, and Mandalay 
District ; and on the west by Shwebo and Katha Districts. 
"With the exception of a thin strip of land about 20 miles long 
h\ 2 miles wide, Imllway down its western border, the whole 
area lies east of the Irrawaddy. The District proper consists 
of two tracts, essentially different in configuration : a long plain 
running north and south bordering the river and extending 
back some doEtn miles from its banks; and in tiie south 
a mass of ragged mountains^ stretching eastwards fiom the 
level, in the centre of which lies the Mogok plateau. North 
of this mass the ground rises rapidly from the plains to a 
ridg^ bordering the District proper on the east and separating 
it from the basin of the Shwefi, in which the whole of the 
Mdngmit State is comprised. The highest peak in die District 
is Taungme^ 7 mites north-west of Mogok and 7>555 feet 
above the sea, and elsewho'e are several imposing bflls, con- 
spicuous among them being the Shwendaung (6,231 feet), a 
little to the west of the first-named eminence. The Irrawaddy 
wadies nearly the whole of the western border of the District 
from north to south, the upper part of its course being wide 
and dotted with islands, while the loirer part, known as the 
first defile, lies confined between steep rocky banks which 
give a succession of picturesque views to the traveller on the 
river. The watercourses running nrm^*; the plains into the 
Irrawaddy are for the most part short and of little importance. 
After the Irrawaddy the river most worthy of note is t'^e 
Shweli (or Nam Mao), a considerable stream, which enters 
the MCn'jmit State from China near the important trade centre 
of Namhkarn, and runs in a rocky defile in a south-westerly 
direction through Mongmit as far as the village of Myitsoo. 

^ Exgluding MoogmitSute. 
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Here it abruptly takes a nortlKrly course iili it is dose to the 
northern boundary of the District, when it bends sharply south- 
west again to meet the Irrawaddy a few miles above Tigyaing 
m Katlift DistricL The valley below Myitson is wide and to 
a certain extent caltivatedt in maiked contrast to the country 
on the upper ooune. At Myitson the Shweli is joined on the 
left by a stieam Ibnned by the Junction of the Kin, which rises 
near Shwenyanngbin in tfie Mogok subdivision, and the Nam 
Mil (Meik), watering the valley in which the capital of the 
Hongmit State is situated. Another stream deserving of 
mentaon is the Moybe or Nam Pe^ which rises in the Tawng* 
peqg State, and, after skirting the southern boundary of M6i)g* 
mtt and of the District proper, turns south to separate the 
Hsfpaw State from Mandalay District, finishing its course as 
the Madaya chaung. 

The whole of the Ruby Mines District is occupied by Gcotogjr. 
crystalline rocks, mainly gneisses, and pyroxene granulites, 
traversed by grains of tourmaline-bearing granite. Between 
Thabeikkyin and Mogok bands of crystalline limestone are 
interbedded with the gneiss, and from these the rubies of the 
District are derived. The stones were formerly obtained from 
the limestone itself, but the principal sources now are the clays 
and other debris filling up fissures and caves in the linifstone 
and the alluvial gravels and clays of the valleys of Mogok and 
Kyaipyin. 13esides rubies, sapphires and spinels with tourma- 
line are found in the alluvium. Graphite occurs in small flakes 
disseminated through the limestone, and in a few localities is 
concentrated in pockets of considerable size along the junction 
of the limestones with the gneiss. 

The vegetation is much the same as is described in the BoUny. 
anide on the Northbrm Shan STA-na In the evergreen 
trwts it is very haurisnt 

Tigen and leopards are common arxl are very destructive to Fnna. 
eatHe. Bear, hog, bison, samAar^ and gyi (barking-deer) are all 
nnmenNis. Elephants are found in places, especjaUy in Mong- 
mit t err ito i y, and here and there rhinoceros have beoi met with. 

The Mogok plateau is situated at a high altitude and poa- cUmate, 
sesses a temperate climate well suited to Europeans, the^^'^rc'"' 
matiimun and rmmmum temperatures at Mogok averaging ,ajaiau. 
70^ and 37* in December and 80° and 59** in May. Bernard- 
myo^ a small station 10 miles to the north-west of Mogok, and 
somewhat higher, enjoys a climate colder and more bracing. 
It used to be a military sanitarium, but the troops have now 
been withdrawn from it. The climate of the river-«ide town- 
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ships resembles that of Mandalayi but the oountxy farther from 
the river at the foot of the hills is very malarious. The Mong- 
mit valley, too, is unhealthy, but, unlike that of Mogok, is 
excessively hot. The rainfall varies considerably in the dif- 
ferent subdivisions. During the three years ending 1 903 it 
iiveraged 44 inches at Thabeikkyin, 43 inches at Mftngmit, 
and 98 inches at Moj^'ok. 
History The Ruby Mines Di^^trict was constituted in 1886 on the 
«ndudiM> annexation ot Upper iiui iiia, but was practically left to itself, 
so far as any attempt at formal administratitm was concerned, 
until the end of the year, when a column under General 
Stewart marched up to Mogok. Some opposition was en- 
countered in the neighbourhood of Taungme, but it was slight 
and eaiiily overcome, and the new District remained quiet for 
about two years af^er its first oocupfttloQ. Then troubles U3X 
on it from outside, the result of the ngonnis operatioas in the 
ne^hbouring plains, which drove the insurgents into the hills. 
Towards the end of the two years it was reported that the 
capital of Moogmit ipas bemg threatened by a large gathering 
under Saw Yan Naing, a rebel leader who had established 
his head-quarters at Maapoiv a viUsge situated three days* 
nuudi north-east of Mdogmit. As a result of these repotts 
a small body of troops was posted at Mdi^pmit ; and after an 
unfortunate encounter in which, owing to insufficient informsr 
tion, a handful of troops suffered a refene» a considerable 
body of dacoits which had advanced on Mttngmit was attacked 
and severely defeated The disturbances naturally affected 
the rest of the District. Twinngo, an important village joo 
bouses on the bank of the Irrawaddy, was taken and burnt hf 
a band under one Nga Maung. Another man of the same 
name and other minor dacoits from the same part threatened 
the District, and a feeling of insecurity prevailed. On the 
Tawngpeng lx)rder also Nga Zeya, a noted desperado, who had 
been driven out of Mandalay, was reported to have a consider- 
able following. 1 )acoitics were numerous, and the main road 
from Mogok to Thabeikkyin l>ecame very unsafe, especially 
during tlie rains, when it was haunted by the two Nga Maungs 
and ullicr outlaws. The military garrison was therefore 
strengthened ; an attack was made on Manpon and Saw Yan 
Naing's gathering uas dispersed ; a.1 ihe s;ime time steps were 
taken to strike at the root of the evil by improving the admin- 
istration of the neighbouring States of M6nglong and Tawng- 
peng, and Gurkha troops were substituted for the existing 
garrison. The net result of all these measures was that the 
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distiuiiances were reduced to sporadic daooides of a petty 
nature, chiefly committed on traders on the road between 
Mogok and Thabeikkyin, and these ivere finaUy checked by the 
maintenance of patrols on the road and the establishment of 
military police posts in the more tmportsat ivayside villages. 
The District is now perfectly quiet 

The oldest pagoda of which anything is known in the 
neighbourhood of Mogok is the Shwekugyi, built in Dhamma- 
tfaawka Min's time. It is said to have been erected on the 
precise spot where the elephant which brought some bones and 
hair and a tooth of Gautama from India knelt down with its 
precious burden. At Kyatpyin tliere is a pagoda on the 
summit of a hill known as Pingutaung, reniarkal^le chiefly for 
the amount of labour that must have been involved in tlie 
carriage of the materials to such a height. Tagaung, a village 
on the Irrawaddy in the west of the 1 )istrict, is the site of the 
earliest of the known capitals of Burma. Traces of the ol^;/ 
city walls are still to be seen, and among the ruins of th6 
pagodas terra cotta tablets of considerable antiquity, known 
generally as Tagaung bricks, have been found in the past. Of 
the Tagaung pagodas^ the four of most note are the Sbwezigon, 
the Shwesedi, the Shwebontha, and the Shwegugyi. The most 
freqaented shrine in Ae Di^ct is the Shwemyindin near 
MOngmit, which is the scene of a large gathering of many 
nationalities at the fuU moon of Tabaung (ItCarch) in every 
year. 

The population of the IXstiict, cxduduog the MongmitThe 
States was 34,069 in 1891 and 4a»986 in 190 1» while that of 
the M(>ngmit State in the latter year was 44,708. The dts- 
tiibtttion of the population of the combined areas in 1901 is 
set forth below: — 
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Mogok IS the only urban area of any size. There has been 
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considerable immigration from the bhan States, and to a less 
extent from the adjoining Districts of Mandalay and Shwebo. 
Buddhism is the religion of 79 per cent, of the population and 
Animism tiiat of most of the remainder. I^ss than half the 
people speak Hurme^e and ShaiL Kachin and Palauog are 
both strongly represented. 

Bumians numbered 35.200 in ii>ur. They funn almost the 
entire population of the river side ( Thabeikkyin and Tagaung) 
townships, and about one-third of that of the Mogok township. 
Thereare 10^400 BunneseHsp^Ucers, that is Burmans and 
Burauuns tnd Shint, in die Mflngmit State, wheve tbey 
the larger villages in the vaDeTa of the Shwdi and its 1 
Shans numbered 16^800 in 1901, beiqg widely distributed over 
the Mogok township and the entiie Mdngmit State except in 
the Kodaung tiact^ where thejr have to a laige extent been 
ousted bj Kachins. ThePALAUNOS numbered i6»40o. They 
shaie the Kodaung township with the Kachins» and are found 
in consideiable nuroben in the Mdngmit and Mogok town- 
ships. The ICachdis, numbering 13,300^ fonn half the popula- 
tion of the Kodaung tracts and have spread into the Mongmit 
township* There were 2,800 natives of India in 1901 (of 
whom only 370 resided in the Mongmit State). About one- 
fourth are Musalmans and the rest Hindus, and two^faiids of 
th e t o till reside in Mqgok and its suburbs. The Census of 1 90 1 
showed that 50,900 persons, or 58 per cent of the total popular 
tion, were directly dependent upon agriculture, a low propor- 
tion for Burma. Excluding the Mc^ok township, the percentage 
becomes 7 ? ns eonipared with the Provincial average of 66. 
Of the agricultural po[)ulation 28,700 persons were returned as 
dependent upon AT.v?"n 7 (shifting) cultivation. About 10 per 
cent, of the total were dependent upon industries connected 
with precious stones. No Christian mi-siOns are maiiuamed. 

OwinL' to the hilly nature of the 1 >isiru t the area of taurti^ a 
culnvaiion is proportionately large, hut rice is also grown on 
the low-lying levels. The soil in the valleys is usually rich and 
the rainfall is everywhere sufficient, eked out with the help of 
some small irrigation works, for the needs of the crops. Rice 
in the plains is as a rule first raised in nurseries, but the mayin 
(hot-season) crop is sown broadcast in the tanks as they dry up. 
Both the plough {(c) and the harrow (iun) are employed, and 
for ploughing purposes the buflalo is in most general use. The 
advantages of manure are not fully understood (escoept by the 
Chinese gaideners near Mogok), though the stubble is burnt 
for fertilisiog purposes on the fields. An experimental orchard 
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was started some little time ago at Bernardmyo, but was 
destroyed by fire before any good result had been attained. The 
garden was finally given up when it was proved that the rains 
broke before the fruit could ripen. 

The cultivated area of the District is very small. The main CUef agri- 
agricultuial statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the following ^"^^"^'^^ 
table, in square miles : — 
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Rice is the staple crop, the great bulk of the out-turn being 

harvested during the cold season. Mayin rice is grown chiefly 
in Mongniit and 'i habeikkyin. The 'wet' rice land in the 
District proper in 1903-4 comprised about 7,000 acres. A 
very small area (400 acres) is under sesamum, and a still 
smaller area under maize. All kinds of vegetables are ex- 
tensively grown, and in particular the Lisaw colony near 
Bernardmyo cultivates potatoes, which do very well on the 
higher lands. 

Experinicnii have la,tely been made in coffee-growing on Improve- 
the Mogok hills. The soil is said to be suitable, but the 
industry is impossible at present owing to the high rates that tural 
have to be paid for labour. The jungles in the valleys areP"****®^* 
being gradually deared, and cultivation is slowly extending 
over the foce of the country ; but the husbandmen are lament- 
ably conservative and no improvements in the quality of seed 
can be recorded. Experiments were made at one time with 
Havana tobacco, but they ended in complete failure owing 
to the inclement weather. A similar venture was recently 
started with Viiginia tobacco seed. No advances have been 
made under the Land Improvement Loans Act, but advantage 
is taken of the Agriculturists' Loans Act, a sum of more than 
Rs. 30,000 having been advanced under it during the four 
years ending 1903-4. The loans are utilized chiefly for the 
purchase of buflaloes for ploughing. 

Utde attention is paid to the breeding of live-stock, and Cattle, &c. 
nature is allowed free play. The ponies are as a rule under- 
sized, gpod beasts beii^ hard to get. A littk attention paid 
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to breeding would be of great ad\*antage and help to rescue 
this useful type of animal from further detmoratioii, if not 
from total extinctioti. There are no recognized grazing-grounds, 
except those reserved bj the Forest department, but unoiltt- 

vated land and jungle are abundant 
Inigatioa The District contains no Government irrigation works, but 

j^^t^yl^^ nearly 2,300 acres of land are irrigated. The fisheries are 
confined to the Thabeikkyin subdivision. The number of 
recognized fishing areas is sixteen, and th^ are divided 
between the Tagannt^ and Thabeikkyin to\^Tiships, eleven 
belonging to the t iiii. r and five to the latter. 'J'he most 
important is the Vwahni\M' fishery, which broiight in Rs. 4,500 
in 1903-4. The total revenue tirom thi& source is about 
Rs. 20,000. 

Forests. The forests are greatly affected and modified by the physical 
geography, which must be briefly described to explain the 
character of its vegetation. The dry tract of Burma extends 
Irom Shwebo into the Ruby Mines District in a band of about 
xo to 13 miles braed from Thabeikkyin and Tagaung. This 
arid stretch is bounded hf kterite faill^ wUch m their torn 
give place to the high lange of the Inawaddj^weK nater- 
shed, with a large spur tunning esstwaids to Mogok, and 
boasting of peaks of 6»ooo feet and higber. On the eastern 
side of this watershed the ground slopes gently to an elevated 
plateau of laterite dzained by sandy sdeamSk which usually 
disappear into plains of gpmss as the Shweli is appiaacfaed. 
On the fezther side of that stream, ie.on its esst banl^ 
perennial streams diain a hiUy country of metamorphic locks. 

In the dry tract the vegetation paitalces of the scrub-like 
character of the forest of the dry zone, the only bamboo being 
the myim (DendroctUamus s/riciMs)^ while the treea^ except near 
the river and JAUs^ are for the most part stunted Ctttch {Aeaaa 
Cateckit). This is the only tree of any economic value. It 
grows sparsely now, but must have been plentiful in the past 
Wherever the dry plain land rises up to meet the laterite hills 
there are stretches of indaing, or forests in which the in 
{D i pte root r pus tuberculaius) is the predominant tree. Where 
tlie lucnte is modified >rith clay the forest is mixed with 
ban;1i< o . j//-/V///j), and the ciiararteristic tree is tlic ihan 
{Termtnaim OHvert). As the watershed of the Irra.waddy 
is reached, the laterite gives way to metamorphic rocks, and 
the forest changes to the mixed deciduous type. TXim consists 
of teak, pyiti^aiio, and deciduous trees mixed with bamboos. 
As the elevation rises, the high evergreen forest of Burma is 
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cnoomitafedy wiUi vHiioos qiecies of oaks and diestniitBi 
eugentasp Diptemarpmt iaeoii, and .Met fonnmg the upper 
stntunv below which are found palms, screw-pines, canes, and 
bamboos, while the lowest strntom is composed of shrubs and 
fems fonntng a dense mass of vegetation. As the elevation 
increases to 6,000 feet, wild tea (CameUia theifera) and cin* 
namon are fotmd, while on the topmost levels there is no 
vegetation beyond short grass which forms open plains, while 
the ridges are covered with pines {Pinus Khasya). This is 
the natural sequence where not modified by the action of 
man ; where, however, taungya-cxiiUng has been prevalent, 
the everjrocn forests turn into huge savannahs of coarse grass, 
8 to 10 ieet high in the rains, which are burnt annually in 
the hot season. On the latenie hills and plateaux to the 
east of the Trraw^ddy-Shweli watershed, the fort _st> consist 
of pure iVi</a;>i^' jungle, which in Mormmit covers about 1,800 
square miles. On tlie banks of the streams, where the soil 
is good alluvial loam, pure teak forests of fine quality are 
met with, or padauk mixed with bamboo. West of the Shweli 
the ordinary deciduous mixed forests of Burma are the rule, 
till, as the elevation increases, they are displaced by eveigreen 
vegetation* 

Owing to tlie eirtent of tlie natmal teak forests vecy littte 
systematic planting has been undertaken, a small Ima^o^ 
of 95 acres being the only area mder ptontations in the 
District An attempt is being made to leafibrest the grass 
savannahs caused by lSaini(0M<utting in the bills by putting 
down pine seedlinga^ About 50 acres were so treated, bat 
the pines were burnt and destrofed the first year, whije in 
the second year the growth, though protected, was poor. In 
1903-4 the area of the Forest division was 5,399 square miles, 
of which 994 square miles were composed of 'reserved * and 
4,405 of undassed forests. The receipts of the Forest depart- 
ment in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 4I lakhs. 

The main industry is the extraction of rubies, sapphires, Miaanl*, 
and spinels, all three of which are found together in the same 
gravel-beds. The Burma Ruby Mines Compnnv, Limited, 
wnrks on a large scale at Mogok and elsewhere with modem 
ri K liin ry under a special licence ; and a large but fluctuating 
number ot natives tak* out ordinar)' licences, which do not 
permit the use of riKit hinery. The company's workings take 
the form of large open excavations. At present these vary 
from 20 to 50 feet in depth and are kept dry by powerful 
pumps: the ruby earth (locally known as bym) is loaded 
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by coolies into trucks and hauled op iiicliDes to the mb- 
Ing macbtnes, wfaicb aie merdy rotary cyltndeis d i sdiaig iii g 
into large pani^ where by the action of water and re yoh nng 
teeth the niiid ii sepaialed from the gnifel The lader is 

then treated in pulsating machines which still further reduce 
the bulk, and finally the residue is pidEed over by hand. For 
the year ending 1904 the foUowfaig was the result of the 
company's operations : rubies, 199,238 carats, valued 1^ 

13 lakhs; sapphire^:. 11,955 carats, valued at Rs. 8,700; 
and si)inels, id, 020 carats, valued at Rs. 26,300, Of this 
total. ;;tones worth 8*8 lakhs were sent to London for diqxxal 
there, and 4-5 lakhs* worth was sold locally. 

The stad iii 11^04 rr)]i>ivt i of the following : 44 Europeans 
and Eurasians, earning from Rs. 150 to Rs. 600 a month 
t^ch ; 254 Burmans, at R. 1 each a day; 1,073 Chinese, 
Shans,and Maingthas, at R. i a day ; and 248 natives of India 
at from Rs. 20 to Rs. ico a month, making a LuLai of 1,619 
hands. The company derives its power from an electric 
installation driven by water, which generates about 450 horse- 
power. During the dry season, steam is used to a limited 
esteott the fuel betag cat locaUy. 

The number of native miners varies very much, but the 
average for nine years ending 1904 was 1,220, paying to the 
company Rs» 60 a mondi per set of three men working each 
mine. It Is quite impossible to estimate their gain ; but, as 
the worfcing expenses are at least Rs. so a month in additioo 
to the sum paid to the company, the industry most produce 
Rs. 39,500 a moodi before any profit is made. The (bur 
methods of native mining adopted are known as hm^fam or 
hill-side wotkings, Af or cave workings, twinlon or pit workings, 
and St or damming a stream and diving for the gravel behind 
the dam or wdr. Most of the produce is sold locally, though 
fine stones fiequently go direct to London. In addition to 
the mining described above, women are allowed to wash with 
small baskets in all perennial streams licence-free. Their 
individual earnings are probably not often more than a few 
annas a day, but occasionally they pick up a valuable stone, 
and on the whole their takings must be not inconsiderable, 
I'hey sell their fmds, usually at the end ol each day's work, 
to small ruby pedlars. 

Tourmaline occurs in the District, and is mined on an 
insignificant sc^le near Nyaungdauk,on the road to Monglong, 
ami at Moncmit. The Burma Ruby Mines Company did 
a little work a lew years ago on an outcrop of gold-bearing 
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quartz about 5 miles from Thabeikkym ; but the assays weie 
not encouraging, and the place was abandoned. Plumbago 
is found on the surface at many places, notably near Wapyu- 
daung. The companv sank several shafts at Onzon, but the 
vein ended and hirihi r miiiini^ was discontinued. Various 
other persons have from time to time obtained prospecting 
licences and started a certain amount ( f work, but the results 
seem in all cases to have been unsitisfactt^ry. Mica is dis- 
tril>ut( tl over apparently the wiiulc Diijlrict, bnt does not 
appccir to be present in laying quantities. LiaicsLone exists 
ever) where, but is only burnt where it is wanted for pagodas 
and brick buildings, and in Mogok. by the K.uby Mines 
Company for their foundations, &c. 

The cmly local industry that has attained to anjr dimensions Am and 
18 minu^ for, and trading in, precbus atones. A oectain ^^^^ 
amount of stone-cutting, polishing, and letting It carried on 
in Mogok town. The work is^ however, primitive ; and moat 
of the atones are sold in the rough, the best being sent to 
London and PaiiSi while the inferior qualities go to Mandalay^ 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madms. On the Shweli and Irrawaddy 
fivers the principal non^gricnltuial occupations are fishii^, 
bamboo«uttiqg, and timber-trading. Rafts of bamboos, teak, 
and other kinds of timber are made Up on the banks and 
floated down to Mandalay. Maingthas come into the District 
in large numbers every year for the dry season, chiefly from the 
Shan-Chinese States of Mongla, Mongda, and Meqgtat Th^ 
are the iron-workers of the District and are welcome visitOfSk 
for besides being the inost expert blacksmiths in an otherwise 
non-industrial communiQrt they are esteemed the best working 
coolies in Burma. 

Trade conditions x-xry in the different parts, but as a general Commeroi* 
rule the I ' lij lc dcpt nU on dir outside world for most articles 
of consumpiiuo. Kice, suJln icnt for the re(]iiirements ot the 
District outside the Mogok township, is grown within its limits 
in the Thaheikkyin and Mongnni subdivisions, but is also 
imported irum the Slian States of Tawngpeng and Monglong 
for Mogok and its environs. Other articles of import are 
(.ipiLiui bfuuLlti. from China via Lashtu and Mun;^lo!ig, pickled 
icu from Tawngpeng and IL^ipaw, cotton goods and ai iicles of 
clothing. Weaving is carried on only in outlying villages, and 
the out-turn of the looms is intended solely for home coor 
sumption, while in the larger towns and villi^ foreign piece- 
goods are preferred as beiog both of better quality and chei^ 
than tiie local product The same is true of articles of 
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hardware. In return for these imports Mogok offers precious 
stones, and Mongmit and i liat^eikkyin rice. Limber, and fish. 
The chief centre of trade is Mogok ; and in the bazar, which 
is held every fifth day, there are to be seen representatives of a 
large and varied number of nationalities. 

The main trade routes to Mogok are the Thabeikkyin cart- 
road, over idiich all goods from India and Europe travd ; the 
Mdnglong road, which unites Mogok with Hslpaw and con* 
nects with tiie Lasfalo railway ; and die Mongmit road, over 
which the rice from Mongmit and Tawngpeng enters Mogok. 
Genendly it may be said tihat trsde is in the hands of the 
Chinese and Indian merchants, the Burmans and Shans con- 
fining themselves to trading in rice and pfedous stones. The 
chief means of transport are the mule and pack-buUock, the 
Chinese wooden saddle being used. A good deal of transport 
is done by pahondam — men carrying a bamboo po!e on their 
shoulders, from each end of which hangs a pack. The time 
for these hucksters is the rainy season, whoi the hill roads 
become very trying for animal transport 
Means of There are no railways in the District The most important 
road is that from Thabeikkyin to Mogok (6x miles), metalled 
throughout. This highway and the prtrti:illv metalled mule- 
track from Mogok to Konwet, half ^^ ay to Mongmit, are main- 
tained from Provincial funds. The I )istrirt fund is responsible 
for the up>-keep of two partly metalled road- from Mogok, one 
to Monglong (17 miles), metalled for a portion of its length, 
and one to Bernardmyo (lOg miles) ; also of two unmetalled 
cart-roads, one from Twinnge to Thitkwebin (12 miles), and one 
from Wapyudaung to Chaunggyi (13 miles) ; and of three 
short cuts on the Mogok-Thabeikkyin road. The Mongnut 
State maintains an unmetalled cart-road from Thitkwebin to 
Mongmit (35]^ miles), a continuation of the road from Twinnge, 
and mu1e>tnicks from Mflqgmit to Konwet (10 miles), and 
from Mongriiit to Namhkam through Mola The Irrawaddy 
is navigable by the largest river steamers at all seasons of the 
year, and the Inawaddy Flotilla boats between Mandalay and 
Bhmno touch at Thabeikkyin twice weekly up and down. In 
addition, a steamer plies twice a week between Mandalay and 
Thabeikkyin. The Shweli is navigaUe by nver boats up to 
fhe catamcts by which the river descends from Namhkam to 
M^o, and is nowhere fordable. 
District The District proper is divided into two subdivisions : the 
Sttiwd and township of Mogok, and the Thabeikkyin 

stafl; subdivision, composed of the THABBtKKTOf and Tagaumo 
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tayiniships. The M5noiiit Static which is administered 
temporarily as a third subdivision of the District, as divided 
into the M5irciiiT (Momeik) and KOD4UNO townships. The 

subdiviaons are in charge of the executive officers, as also is 
the Tagpung township, but the townships of Thabeikkyin and 

Mogok are directly under the subdivisional officers ooocemed. 
The Kodaung township is administered by a civil officer, 
generally a member of the Provincial Service, who is under 
the direct control of the Deputy-Commissioner, and exercises 
certain powers under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, 1895. 
The District forms a subdivision of the Mandalay Public 
Works division (which includes the greater part of Mandalay 
District), and is nearly conterminous with the Ruby Mines 
Forest division. There are 261 village headmen, of whom 
n are subordinate lieadmen, receiving no comnu.^ftion. A 
number of them exercise special civil and criminal powers. 

i he civil courts are presided over by tlie executive officers, Civiijus- 
the treasury officer at Mogok acting as additional judge of the ^^JJ** 
Mogok township court. As the District is situated on the 
bocders of ChinA and the Shan States, and peopled to a hurge 
ertent by ncmpBunnans^ a laige tiaffic in smuggled opitim is 
carried 00, and offemces agisinst the Opium Act are conso* 
quentljr common, ^mihurly breaches of the Upper Burma 
Rnby Regulation, a q)edal local law applicable to tiie stone 
inct, are numerous. 

The Distiict is made up of various old Burmese Jurisdictions, Revenue 
vriicfe in fismer days a varied of revenue methods were in ^|^^[^^^ 
force. What is now the Mogok subdivisian consisted of threie 
administmtive areas known as jwr, which sometimes were 
independent jurisdictions, each under its own sotimigyi^ and 
•ometimes formed the combined charge of a Burmese official 
known as the Mmiimbwi*. This area was treated pnctically as 
a royal demesne, and was to all intents and purposes farmed 
out to the wun. The rent, which in theory was fixed but in 
practice was fluctuating, was paid in kind ; and to obtain the 
requisite supply of precious stones the wun levied a stont ress 
or kyaukdaing on those '>vho mined and traded in l ul nes, and a 
mindaing or ro\^l cess nn tl .ose who did not, "J "he hyaukdaitig 
was {mid in rubies; and the stones, duly dimim^iied by what 
the wun thought might with safety be appropriated, were 
remitted to the court at Mandalay. The mindaing was 
designed to stimulate the production of stones ; ii was collected 
in cash, and was employed in niaking advances to the miners 
and 111 pa) ing the wuns subordinates. There was no land tax 
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in the District under Boimeae nil^ tiioiigh a nomiiMl aaseai* 
meat of ooetfaiid fhe gnat produce on rice land in tlie 
Mqgok valley was used to gange the capacity of the cuhivatiois 
to pay the mimUdng. After the annention of Upper Btmna 
ikaihamiia was at first the only impost, and land revenue was 
not assessed till after it bad become difficult to prove that the 
land (wfakhin reality was nearly all state) had not in part been 
acqoired by private indiridiuds. 

Revenue rates have varied since land revenue was first 
demanded. At present state land in the Mogok subdivision 
pays 15 per cent., and non-state land 10 per cent., of its gross 
out ttirn, and Rs. 2-8-0 per household is pnid on taungya 
cultivation, ihc same rates prevail in tlic I'habeikkyin sub- 
division, as well as in Mongniil (where \x\ king Mindon's time 
land revenue was assessed at per cent, of the gross out-turn 
on all lands) ; but in Mongmit a sort ol |)crin;inent settlement 
called yasa, has been effected in the ncighbuarliood of the 
bead fjuarters, under whu li ihe cultivators pay a fixed sum 
each plot of land, irrespective of the oui turn. The District has 
not yet been cadastrally surveyed or settled. The Ruby Mines 
Company pays an annual rent of a lakhs of rupees, plus 
30 per cent of the exoess whereby the fees received from 
holders of ordioaiy lioencea eiceed a lakhs, and 30 per cent, 
on the net profits of the company. In 1903-4 the receipts of 
the Goveromeot from the company amounted to Rs. s, 11,50a 
The total collections tkaikamtia (at Rs» to per household) 
amounted in 190^4 to Rs. 7,300^ those of land revenue to 
Rs. 17,000^ and those of fishery revenue to Rs. 84,000^ the 
aggregate revenue from all sources frxr the District proper 
(excluding Mongmit) being Rs. 3,90,0001. 
Local The District fund had in 1903-4 an income of Rs. 49,30<^ the 

fnnds. ^i^j^f j^^j^ expenditure bei^g public works (Rs, 34,800)1 

No municipalities have b^n constituted. 
Police and The District Superintendent is the immediate head of the 
jaiU. gjyjj police. An Assistant Superintendent is in charge of the 
police in the M5ngmit State. The sanctioned strength of 
the force is 3 inspectors, 5 head constables, 9 sergeants, and 
173 constables. Two Kachin sergeants and 5 constables are also 
sanctioned for the Kndaung tract, and are directly under the 
civil offirer, Kodaung. They form no part of the regular Dis- 
trict police force. There are six police stations in the District 
proper and three in the Mongmit State. The Ruby Mines 
Company have three inspectors in their employ invested with 
police powers, whose duty it is to apprehend and prosecute 
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penoos eqgag^ in illidt mining, or otherwiieoontrafientng the 
{NTOvisionB of the Ruby RcguUition. The Rabj Mines militaiy 
police bettHlion has its hatd-quarten at Mogok. It is under 

aoommandant and an assutant commandant: and consiBts of 
a4native offioen^ 79 noitcomnussioQed offioefSh and Sox 
stationed at the township head^piatten^ and on the main mad 
from Mogok to the Inmwaddy, 

A jail is under construction at Mogok. At present con- 
ncted prisoners are kept in the k>ck-up at that station, and 
if swilmced to more than two months' imprisonment, are 
aent under military police escort to Mandalay* The lock-up 
has accommodation for about forty prisoners. 

Education is in a decidedly backward state. There areEdocatfon 
no Government schools, and none of the private institutions 
is at all advanced. In 1901 the proportion of persons returned 
as able to read and write was 25-9 per cent. (40 males, 4-7 
females), but the standard of literacy must have been very 
low. In the Mdngmit State (with a large non-Buddhist 
population) the corresponding figure was only 7*7 per cent. 
In 1904 tlic District contained only 24 primary (public) and 
107 elemcutary (private) schools, with a roll of 1,409 pupils (in- 
cluding 400 girls), as compared with 1,273 1901. In 1903-4 
the expenditure ou educaUua wa^ JEU. 1,600, met wholly from 
Government 

The only hospital is at Mogok, which has accommodation Hospitab. 
for 36 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
iSfS^Sy tnduding 494 in-patients, and 906 opemtiona were 
performed. The income nas made up of Rs. 4,000 from 
Pftmndal fruds and Ra. 600 from suhscripciona* Another 
bospital is about to be buQt at Thabeikkyin. 

Vaccination is nowhere oompulsofy within the limits of Vaodiuif 
the District In 1903*4 the number of persons success-^ 
luBy iwodnated was 9,451, representu^ aS per 1,000 of popu- 
latibn. 

Mogok Sntidiwlslon.— Southern 6nbdi?ision and township 
of the Ruby Mines District, Upper Burma, consisting of a mass 
of hills broken up by ravihes, lying between zz^ 46' and zf 4' N. 

and 96^ 14' and 96** 43' E., with an area of 6x0 square miles. 
The population was 18,810 in 1891, and 24,590 in i9or, 
di tributed in one town, Mogok (popuktion, 6,078), the head- 
quarters, and T 1 2 villages. The importance of the township 
is derived from the ruby mines, which arc described in the 
District article. About 10 miles north-west of Mogok is 
^eroardmyo (called after the late bir Charks Bernard)^ situated 

M a 
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At an altitdde of over 5,000 feet above the sea, where Euiopean 
troops mre once quartered The township contained aboat 
3,500 acres under cultivation in 1903-4, and the land levenoe 
and tkiitkameda in the same year amounted to Rs. 53,000. 

Thabelkkylii Subdivision.— Subdivision of the Rubjr 
Mines District, Upper Burma, comprising die two river«de 
townships of Thabeikryin and Tagaitng. 

Tiiabeikkyiii l'owIl8ldp.•^I^ve^side township in the 
south-western comer of the Ruby Mines District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 22^ 4a' and i9t N. and 95^ 58" 
and 96^ so^ £., with an area of 688 square miles. The 
population was 8,123 in 1891, and 9,787 in 1901, distributed 
in 74 villages^ and is almost exclusively Burman. Thabeik- 
kyin (population, 1,554}, a village on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy, 130 miles above Mandalay, the terminus of the 
metalled road from Mogok to the river, is the head-quarters. 
The greater part of Uie township consists of undulating 
country, gradually rising from the Irmwaddy to the foot of 
the Ruby Mines mountains. About 3,000 acres were under 
cultivation in 1903-4, and the land revenue and thathameda 
amonntcd to Rs. 10,000. 

Tagaung. — River-side township in tlie north of the Ruby 
Mines District, Upper Burma, lying between 23° 15' and 
24° i' N. and 95° 58' and 96" 33' E., with an area of 
616 square miles. The population was 7,129 in 1891, and 8,609 
in T901, distributed in 71 villages, and is almost exclusively 
Burman. Tagaung (population, 781), on the Irrawaddy, the 
site of an ancient IJurmese capital, is the head-quarters. The 
township is flat and but little cultivated. In 1903-4 only 
2,000 acres were under culuvaticn, and the land revenue and 
thalhamLda auiounted to Rs. 18,000. 

Mongmit State. — A Shan State, at present adiiuxi;st,ered 
as a temporary measure as a subdivision of the Ruby Mines 
District, Upper Burma. It lies between 22** 44' and 24° 6' N. 
and 96* 10' and 97° 38' £., comprising the townships of 
MdMGMiT and Kodaitng^ with an area of about 3,563 square 
miles. The population in 190Z was 44,308. Eioept in the 
valley of the Shweli, it is mountainous. At the time of the 
annexation of Upper Burma M6ngmit was in a very disturbed 
-condition ; and in 1889 Saw Maung, who had been driven out 
by rebels from the Sawbwaship of Yaw^ghwe^ was appointed 
regent as an e]q)erimental measure, with a view to the lestoia- 
tion of order. It was not long, however, before it became 
apparent that Saw IkCaung was unable to manage the afiaiis of 
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the Stai^ a&d in 1893 the adiptmstiatioii iras * taken ever 
by Government The State is about to be restored to the 
Sawbwa, wbo has attained his majority. ,Tbe revenue in 

1903-4 was Rs. 14,900. 

Mongmit Township (Burmese^ Mameik),^K tract occu- 
pying the greater part of the Mongmit State and at present 
administered as a township of the Ruby Mines District, 
Upper Burma. It lies between as* 44' and 2^ tt N. and 
96° 10' and 97° 10' with an area of 2,802 square miles. 
In 1 90 1 the population was 22,581, composed of Burmans, 
Shans, Palaungs, and Kachins in the ratio of 10, 5, 4, and 2. 
It contains 236 villages, the head-quarters being at Mdngmit 
(population. 1,767), on a tributary of the Shweli. The town- 
ship occupies almost the whole drainage of the Shweli river. 
Away from the Siuveli valley it is hilly and forest-clad, and 
a large number of the inhabitants are occupied in tree-felling 
and in bamboo-cutting under forest contractors. Rice is 
exported to Mogolc and Tawngpcng. 

Kodaung. — A hilly tract in the north-east of the MCngmit 
State, at present administered by a civil officer under the 
control of the Deputy-Commissioner as a township of the 
Kuhy Mines District, Upper Burma. It lies between 23'^ 5' 
and 23^ 49' N. and 96° 49' and 97** 38' E., with an area of 
760 square miles. It is a mass of hills rising in places to 
a height of 7,000 feet above the sea ; but though the country 
Is rugged, communicatioos are fairly good, for there are usually 
mnle-tiacks connectiog the villages. At one time Kodaung 
was entirely populated by Falaungs, but the Kachins 
to oust these bill people about a hundred years ago^ and of the 
total popuhitton (sa,ia7) in 1901 half were Kachins and half 
Falaungs. There are 303 Tillages* the head<quartei8 bdng 
at Molo^ on the Shweli The law in force is that of the Kachin 
Hill Tribes Regulation, 1895. 

Hogok TowiL--Head'qaaiters of the Ruby Mines District, 
Upper Borma, situated in ss^ 55' N. and 96^ 50' in hilly 
country, about 4,000 feet above the sea. The town lies 
36 miles due east of the Irrawaddy, with which it is connected 
by a road 60 miles in length leading to Thabeikkyin. Popula- 
tion (1901), 6*078. The town, which occupies the middle 
of a very picturesque mountain-girt valley, is the head-quarters 
of the ruby-mining industry in Burma, and is a thriving trade 
centre with a large and flourishing" mnsonry bazar, wliich brings 
in a revenue of between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000 annually. 
A certain amount of stone-cutting, polishing, and setting 
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is curled 

ciiaiacter. It It leas % town tfaaa * ooUectioii of viUages, 
and is divided Into nine qaartefs. The actual population 
of the group of villages that sanonnds the Dislonct head- 
quftrters, and owea its existence to the Ruby Minc^ Cbm- 
peny, is about 15,000. Mogok has not, despite its size, been 
constituted a municipality, nor has any modified form of local 
self-government yet been introduced into it The District 
fund benefits by the receipts from the bazar. Brick buildinirs 
are becoming common in the town, and frequent fires m il it- 
past have popularized the use of romignted iron for rof luig 
purposes. The usual public buildings include a hospiuil, 
and substantial residences have been built for the local 
otlicuils and for the staff of the Ruby Mines Company. A 
jail is at present in course of construction. 
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Sagaing Division. — The north-western Division of Upper 
Burma, l) ing between 21° 29' and 26° 22' N. and 93° 58' and 
96^^ 20' E. It comprises four Districts : the Upper and Lower 
Chindwin, bestriding the Chindwiii ; u.nd Sagaing and 
Shwelo, extending Irum iliat river across the Mu valley to 
the Irrawaddy. It is bounded on the north by the unadminis- 
tered Hukawng valley, on the east by the Mandalay Division, 
on the south by^ Myingyan District of the Mcdktila* Division, 
and on the west by Manipur and the Chin Hills. The popula- 
tion ivas 821,769 in 1891 and 1,000,483 in 1901 ; but the 
fonner figure did not indude the population of two Shan 
States in the Upper Chindwin District which were enumerated 
in I90X. The dislributioo of populatioo: is gjven in the table 
below : — 





Art-a ia 
•qoan: aiilct» 


Ttopalatioo 
U 1901. 


Land re venae 
and tkalkA- 
nuda in 
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Ixjwer Chudwin . . 
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386,891 
282,658 
27^,383 
'54.551 


7.93 

6,18 

3.45 


Total 


29466 
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There are 4,864 villages and 4 towns : Sagaing ( i>oj)ulaiion, 
9,643), Shwfho (9,626), MoNvwA, and Kindat, the first three 
of wliit h arc trade and industrial centres of some importance. 
The administrati\c head-quaricfs are at Sagaing, which is con- 
venieiiily situated at the south-eastern corner of the Division, 
the District licad-quiirlers of the Shwebo and Lower Chindwin 
Districts being accessible by rail, and that of the Upper Chind- 
win District by rail and river steamer. I he majority of the 
population are Burmans, the number of Burmans in 1901 being 
no less than 915,204. The only other indigenous race strongly 
represented is the Shans (68,077), nearly all of whom inhabit 
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the northern townships of the Upper Chindwin District An 
appreciable portion of the population is foreign, but most of 
the 7)704 Musalmdns and 4*538 Hindus enumemted in 190 1 
were either military policemen or indigenous Zairbadis. A few 
Quns are found in the hills along the western border of the 
Upper Chindwin District, and a few Chinatnen at the nuin 
trade centres. The people, being Burman or Shan for the 
most part» are nearly all Buddhists. The aggregate of the 
adherents of the Buddhist faith in 1901 was 981,369, while 
Christians numbered 3f773} and Animists (practically all 
Chins) 2,a89, 

60UD- Shwebo District. — A dry zone District of the Sagaing 
^|*» _ Division of Upper Burma, lying between 22° 1 1' and 23** 52' N. 
tion, and 94° 50' and 96° i' E., with an area of 5,634 square miles. 
iSdtbif bounded on the north by Katha, on the east by the Ruby 

sjiteou. Mines and Mandalay Districts, on the south by Sagaing, and 
on the west by the Upper and Lower Chindwin Districts. 
The Mu, flowing down from the north, divides it into almc)st 
equal jjortions eai»t and west, and the Irrawaddy forms the 
boundary on the cast. It is for the most part a wide, almost 
rectangular plain running north and south, dotted with thin 
buslies and scrub jungle, with a low ridge of hills known a^ tlie 
Minwun range skirting the Irrawaddy in the cast, and wiih 
small isolated clumps of rising ground in the north and north- 
east, and fringe::, of forest-clad upland in the west and north-west. 
The level is generally uniform and somewhat uninteresting; but 
the river-side villages with their pagodas and monasteries, and 
the interior piuin, viewed iVuui llie crest of the Minwun range, 
are not without a picturcsqueness of their own. '1 lie most 
important rivers are the Irrawaddy and the Mu. The former 
enters the District near its north-eastern comer, and flows due 
south -tiU- it reaches Kabwet, about half-way down- the eastern 
border. Here it bends westwards for a few miles, and ag^ 
turning, runs south for a further stretch till it enters Sagaing 
District. It is navigable all the year round by river steamers 
of the deepest draught The Mu is full of snags, and, except 
in the rains, is navigable only in its lower reaches. Running in 
a tortuous channel through arid country, it dwindles away 
in the dry season to a rivulet fordable everywhere along its 
course, though at the appropriate season it is freely used for 
timber-floating. The principal lakes are the Mahananda, the 
Halin (or Thayaing)^ the Kadu, and the Thamantha. The first, 
north-east of Shwebo town, fed by the old Mu canal, is the 
largest. The other three, lying south of Shwebo^ are shallow 
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meres deptnclmg 011 tliu drainage from the adjacent country, 
but are rarely dry, thougli they seldom have much water in 
them. 

The surface of the District is, to a great extent, covered by Geology, 
tfaeallavium of the Mu river, from beneath which rise low 
undubUing fatlb of sandstone of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age. 
To the east these are brought down by a great &ult against 
ciystalline rocks, gneiss, granite, and crystalline limestone, 
which form the Minwun range. The alluvium is largely im- 
pregnated with salt Coal occurs in the Tertiary beds. 

From a botanical point of view the District is Very poor. Botnj. 
Only three kinds of bamboos are found : namely, t^aikwa (Bam- 
^usa Thida), mjwma {Deniraealaiinis sirieius\ and timwa 
{Ce^kaUsfatkyum perffradU), The most Important trees arei 
teak {Ikdowt gnmdis), in (Dipkroatrpus iuherattaius)^ fMtya 
{Skotta ^htsa% ihita (Mdanorrkoea usitaia)^ yinma {CMck- 
rassia ia^lam), ingym {PnUaane siaM€$tsis)^ pyitigado (XyHa 
dolabriformU)^ ska {Amtia Caiecku), and tanaung (Amaa 
leucophlo^a). Further details regarding the vegetation will 
be found under the head of Forests. 

The wild animals are the elephant, the bison, the hsaiftgYtatiBik, 
{Bos sondaicus)^ the hog deer, the sdmbar^ the barking-deer, 
the brow-antlered deer {Cervus eldi)^ the wild hog, the hare, the 
jackal (Cams aunus\ the jungle dog {Cyon rutilans\ and the 
common tree cat or palm<ivet {Pearadoxurus htrmaphroditus). 
Tigers are scarce, but leopards are common everywhere ; and 
during the cold season wild water-fowl abound. Quail visit 
the District in the rains, and the jungle-fowl and fiancolin 
breed and are plentiful. 

The climate is good, except in the north and north-west, Climate, 
where it is malarious. The heat in the dry season is very !^"^aml 
great, as elsewhere m the dry zone, but is less intense in ihc raioTall. 
north and north-west of tlic ] Mstrict. The mean temperature 
recorded at Shwebo is 80 , the thermom< icr readings varying 
from 56^^ in January to 104° in May. The rainfall is scanty 
and irregular, except in the north and north-west. The average 
varies from 29 to 49 inches, but the maximum would, no doubt, 
be higher if a record were kept in the hilly tracts. The 
rainfall JuUows ilie valleys of the Irrawaddy and Mu, and 
leavcii the rest of the District comparatively dry. 

According to tradition .bhwebo town was founded by a HUtory 
liunier (Uurmese, mokso) named Nga Po at the end of the ^^i^^^^^ 
sixteenth century, and was then ( ailed Moksongapoywa. It logy. 
Vas from this iiuiucr ancestor liiaL ^Uauii^paya (Alouipra), the 
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vedoubtable Buimeie conqoeiory tnoed his deioent The 
vmior ktq^ wbo is sud to have been bom m the hantef^ 
viDsfe^ ibrtified the place after he had lisen from obscurity to 
prominence, surrounded it with a moat and walls, and made it 
his capital after his suooessful rebellion agpunst the Talaingk 
None of th* sn cce ss o rs of Alaongpayi ever used Shwebo as 
a Gapital for any length of time ; but it was irith the aid of 
men from this District that prince Tharrawaddy displaced 
Bagyidaw from the throne, and Mindon successfully rebelled 
against his half-brother Pagan Min ; while the Shwebo people 
maintained their character as king-makers by supporting 
Mindon a^^'ninst the futile rebellion of the Myingun and 
Padein princes. When the British- force first marched into 
Shwebo, after the annexation of Upper Burma, the kayaing 
umn (the chief offidal of the place) submitted with all his 
subordinates, and greatly assisted the administratJun by put- 
ting down the organized dacoit bands under the leadership of 
the noLuriuub ilia U and others, which kept the District more 
or less disturbed for five years after the occupation. A good 
deal of the western portion of Shwebo then formed a separu.ic 
District known as Ye-u, which was split up in 1S95, the greater 
part of its area being incorporated in Shwebo. 

The prindptl pagodas are the 9iweiBJEa at Shwebo^ the 
Ingyindaw at Sc^un, the Shiiekug>i at Myedu, and the 
Thihsdaw at Kabwet Shwebo is lidi in aiclMeological le- 
mains, as the old waUed towns, the mined shrine^ and the 
inscribed marble slabs that are found scattered all oter the 
District testily ; but the comitiy has not yet been thovm^hly 
studied firom an archaeological point of view. 
The The popoktion incieesed-ftom 330,799 in 1891 to 886^891 

P^'V^ in 1901. Its distribution in the ktter year is shown in tiM 
table on the next page* 

The only town is Shwbbo^ the headquarters. Ye4i is one 
of the most densely populated townships in Upper Burma; 
and the other central townships, Shwebo and Kinu, are thickly 
inhabited, their density contrssting forcibly with that of the 
Kyunhla township, which occupies the north-west ccHtier of 
the District. There has been considerable immigration from 
the Mandalny and Ix)wer Chindwin Districts, and the number 
of persons born in India who were enumerated here in 1901 
was about 2,600. This nnmher constitutes a roiniinratively 
small proportion of the representatives of the Indian religions, 
who in 1901 included 4. 300 Musalmans and 1,600 Hindus. 
Shwebo town and cantoomeat contam between 1,000 and 
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1,500 natives of India ; but a large number of the MusalmSns 
arc indigenous Zairbadis, known sometimes as Myedu kalds^ 
who are found here and there, especially in what used to 
be the Myedu township. Hic majority of the populatioa 
is Buddhist, and nearly 99 per cent, talk Burmese. 
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The Biunnan population in 1901 was 280^700, or ovesr Race and 
97 per cent, of the total The other indigenous races are^^P^ 
represented by less than 1,000 Shans in the northerly areas. 

No lest tban 3x6^686, or 75 per cent of the total population, 
were in 1901 engaged in, or dependent ttpon, agriculture. 
Owing to the frequent fiulure of the rains, the cultivator has 
to supplement his income by selling firewood, bamboos, and 
timber, by extracting resin oil, by making mats and thatch, 
or by working as a cooly on the railway or on the Shwebo 
Canal, or as a field labourer in other restricts; but with 
the beginning of the monsoon he drifts back to his ancestral 
fields. 

Christians are fairly numerous; their total in tqoi was Chri<?tian 
2,493, including ii3-8 Roman Catholics. The Roman com- °"**^"^ 
munion has long been at work in the District It lias its 
head-quarters at Monhla and Chanthaywa, possesses several 
churches, and ministers to eleven Chribtian villages, in which 
it keeps up vernacular schools. The Anglican (S.P.G.) Mission 
at Sh wx ho was sLaricd in 1887. It mamtaiiis a church and 
an Anglo vernacular school. Altogether, X|555 oi the Christians 
are natives. 

The soil varies from a stiff black cotton soil 10 light sand, General 
and the surface fxom ridi ravmci aniiuaiiy fertilized by leaf**"**"** 
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mould mshed down from tibe oe^gllibotiritig hjglilaQds to sterile 
ridget (iiMu) of Alkali and grnveL The raixiM is precariotts 
throughout the greater part of the District, but is fairly reliable 
in the hilly areas in the north and north-west The husband* 
man in Shwebo is as conservative and short«ghted as elsewhere 
in Bunna, and makes rice his main crop^ in defiance of the 
varying soil and the fickle lain supply. On the southern and 
south-western borders, however, sesamum, millet, and a little 
cotton are grown ; and the alluvial formations of the rivers 
are covered in the dry season with island crops of various 
kinds, such as peas and beans, tobacco, onions, brinjals, 
tomatoes, gram, and the like. Rice is cultivated in the usual 
manner, except in the Tabayin and \'e-u towniihips, where the 
fields are ploughed dry, and the seed is sown broadcast and 
left to mature without t .1 planting. 

The area cultivated depends entirely upon the local rainfall| 
and thus varies very considerably from year to year. Tn rSgo-r 
about 372 square miles were under crop, in 1S91 2 only 
150 square miles, a total which increased steadily till 1S97-S, 
excluding the bad year 1895-6. There was a large increase 
in 1 899-1 900, and by igoo-iThe cultivated area had risen 
to 645 square miles, but this total to 239 square miles 
in 1902-5. The following are the main agricultmsal statistics 
for 4903-4, in square miles 
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The promise of the early rains caused the increase in i<^3-49 
but of the total shown above no less than 167 square miles 
failed to mature. Rice was sown on 43a square miles. Com- 
paratively little mc^in (or hot-season) rice is grown. Peas 
of various kinds covered 15 square miles, and sesamum 
42 square miles, and 1,200 acres were under cotton, a small 
area as compared with that in the neighbouring TMstricts of 
Sagaing and the Lower Chindwin. Cultivatioa is increasiqg 
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Jeiur by year, falbw lands are ever being brought under 
ctiltiiratlon ; and, but tbr dimatic caiues, tbe inciease would 
have been by leaps and boanda. 

There is not much experimentiqg m new and untried Improve- 
piodiicta. Natives of India have attempted to cultivate giam 
on alluvial lands, but have fiuled hitherto^ owing to wanttonl 
of lain. American maise and tobaoco (Viiginia and Havana) pn^tiGe. 
were tried on SheinmagH Island in 1900, and so far as out-turn 
was concerned they were fiuriy suocessful ; but they oflfered 
fio inducement to the husbandman, as their quality wai 
considered inferior to that of the local varieties. Agricultural 
advances are made regularly, the average for the four years 
ending 1905 being about Rs. 16,000, but cultivators often 
find some difficulty in furnishing the required security. In- ' ' 
stances in which borrowers have had to share the loan with 
their sureties have come to light ; and it is said that, without 
some accommodation of this kind, security would often not 
be forthcoming^. Some villages have, however, benefited 
largely by means of Government loans, and on the whole 
the advances may be said to be popular. 

Oxen and buffaloes are bred in the ordinary haphazard Cattle, ftc 
fashion. Not a single bull is kept for breeding. A few half- 
bred stallions arc kept for stud purposes, but they are really 
unfit for brcciling. Sheep and goats are reared exclusively by 
natives of India, and their numbers are trifling. 

Irrigation is at present effected by means of the old Mu Ininjitloiu 
canal and numerous tanks. The former used to take off from 
the Mu, and crossed several streams which were temporarily 
dammed and dhrerted into it, but now only that portion of the 
canal is kept up whidi does not intersect tiie Isig^ ivatenvays. 
The present catchment area is comparatively small, and the 
naleivsapply depends on local rainfidi, so that when rain fiuls 
the woifc is of little use. In a fiivoumble year, on the other 
band, it gets too fiiU, and fear of a breach of the embankment 
occasionally makes it necessary to open the sluioes^ with the 
fesuh that the water flows over and deluges the already inun- 
dated fields. The Shwebo Canal, opened in 1906, has been 
designed to draw a large quantity of water from the Mu ; and 
as it will be possible to control it effectually, it should prove 
an invaluable irrigation w(Mrk. The cost of the work was 
51 lakhs, and the area irrigable is 295 square miles. The 
principal tanks are at Hladaw, Payan, Palaing. Kywezin, 
Gyog}'a, Yinba, Pindin, Kanthaya, Yatha, and Taze. Their 
«i»ohm^t area, like that of the old Mu canal, is small, and 
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^Susf dqmid solely on tibe minfiUl and the drainage from the 
i4|M»it countiy* At certain times they have a lesecve of 
waier which may prove really useful, but such occasions are 
very mre. In 1903-4 about 97 square miles, mostly under 
fioei were irrigated. Of this total 18,800 acres obtained their 
water-supply from tanks, 5,000 acres from wells, and 39,100 
acres from Government canals. These last had irrigated only 
4,000 arrc^ in the previous ye:ir (1902-3), the increase in 
1903-4 bemg due to the in^jirovcnieiits nuulc m the old Mu 
canal, assisted by propiUuus rainfall. 1 he irrigated lands 
lie almost entirely in the Shwebo sul)division and the 1 ahayin 
township. The onh u\ o 1 ir^c fisheries are the Bandiba and 
the Kyauksaung in ihi Irr iwaddy. 
Forests. Shwebo is incluJcd in llic Mu Forest division, which also 
comprises Sagaing and a part of Katha. The forests are 
confined to the north and north-west, and are of two kinds, 
teak and cutch. In the lormer,/flite^ { P k mm^u s indiats) 
and in (Dipterocarpus tnhwUmk^ are also Ibimd to aoeoe 
extent The Yabtn and Kanbala Reserves are the only ones 
in the District. In the fiirmer the planting of teak, to the 
eitent of a square milcb hat been canned out snooessfbUy. 
In the latter experiments have been tried with sandalwood 
seed, which genoinated weU, thoqgh die yomi^ plants have 
sufiised from the attacks of insects and rodents. The area 
of 'reserved' forests is 59$ square miles^ of which to square 
miles are cutch, and the rest teak, with a sprinkling of faiamk 
and imdaing. The area of the midassed forests is s^ioy square 
miles ; and it has been propose d to convert 83 square miles 
of these into a cutch R^erve, though the final settlement has 
not yet been completed. The chief minor forest products are 
thitsi (resin oil), cutch, and bamboos, all of which are abundant 
Five Chinese firms are engaged in the cutch trade, and their 
business is brisk. The for^t revenue in 1903-4 was neai^ 
a lakh and a lialf. 

itfrt^iff Coal was worked from 1892 to 1903 by the Burma Coal 
Mines Company at Lelkokpin, 6 miles fnmi Kabwet on the 
Irrawaddy, by means of shaftings, the hauling being done by 
steam. The mines were capable of turning out 2,000 tons 
monthly, but llie Burma Railways Company were the chief 
purchasers, consuming; about Soo tons a month. The mine 
has now been shut down. A prospecting licence for rubies, 
gold, and silver has been issued, and leases of land lor the 
purpose of boring for earth-oil have been granted ; but though 
good petrcdeom has been ohtatned, the wells, which are in 
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Uie Kyunlik townshqs Iwre been abandoned owing to the 
ttihealthmcaa of the place. Salt is extracted from brine-weUs 
in the Kanbalii, Shwdx»» and Shehunagft townships. The 
average eamiogs of tfie workcn are fimr annas a day, and the 
aatt piodnced is used kxaUy, besides being exported to other 
IMstricts. Pottery clay exists in places. Gmn^ laterite^ and 
sandstone are extracted, most^ by natives of India, to meet 
local demands on account of public works. 

Silk-weaving is carried on at Chiba and Seikkon in the Aiti aad 
Shwebo township. The produce of the village looms holds mannfk©- 
its own, in spite of the competition of imported &brics, which, 
though cheaper, are far less strong and durable^ The method 
of working is purely Burmese, and the patterns have improved 
greatly in design of late. For weaving purposes raw silk (Indian 
or Chinese) is brought from Mandalay, and the articles turned 
out arc mainly pasos (waistcloths) of various kinds. Articles 
other than pasos are woven only when special ordcr'^ have been 
given. The dyeing of the raw silk is largely done on the spot. 
The manufacture of pottery is practised all the year round 
at Kyaulcmj-aung, Shwegun, Shwedaik, and a few other villages 
on the Irrawaddy by professional potters ; elsewhere it is 
carried on only during the dry months of the year ais a sub- 
sidiary occupation l *y agriculturists. Unglazed pottery is manu- 
factured in the ordinary \\.\.\ irom clay mixed witli ^ in l, and 
fired m licaps Lhal are coated with clay. If black in.->tcad of 
the usual red ware is required, bran is poured on the burning 
heap and the articles are coloured by the smoke. In the 
manu&cture of glazed pottery, the only essential difference 
is the smearing of the green pots with what Is known as €kmit^ 
slag left alter silver has been eatcaci e d from lead ore> The 
making of ghued pots is a more profitable industiy than that 
of unglawd, as it is attended with less breakage. In the 
Kanbalu township a considerable section of the population 
is engiged during the dry season in weaving mats and rough 
baskets of various kinds. Tantabin is the centre of the mat 
and basket industry. 

The principal, exports are salt, which is taken by local Commerce 
traders in boats to Katha from Sheinmagft and Thitseingyi 
on the Irrawaddy, and cutch, sent by rail to Rangoon by 
a few Chinese firms which have been established in the 
District since the opening of the cutch forests. Pulse is sent 
out in boats by merchants living on the Irrawaddv ;ind the 
Mu ; rice and European goods come in by rail, principally 
from Mandalay \ and ?>csftmum oil in carts irom the Sagaing 
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■nd Lonrer Cblndwiii District. Boati fetch tobiooo from 
SagBing, Hymgyaa, and Pakokka; ng^ (fish-fjtste) i& brouglit 
by nil from Mandalay and m boats from the ddtaic Districts 
of Lower Banna; and rice comes by tail from Kavfin and 
Wuntho in the neighbooring District of Kathl. As the 
District is poor, the wants of the people are confined for the 
most part to these ntiain articles of consumption. The chief 
centres for boats are Kyaukmyaimg^ Thitseing}-i, and Sbein- 
' magS nn the Iimwaddy, and M ugan, Sinin, and Ye-a on the 
Mu. The jagger)' sugar from the Ye-u subdivision is exported 
in carts to Katha, where it finds a ready sale owing to its 
damp-resisting properties, M.indalay supplies the raw niiff^ffff 
or Indian silk used by the silk-weavers of the District. 
Moms of The Burma Railway runs through the heart of Shwebo, 
^^^^1^^ linking Myitk}ina with Mandalay, and serving the whole 
District, as from almost ever)' station a road branches out 
either east to the Irrawaddy or west to the Mu. The Public 
Works department maintains 48 miles of metalled, and 203 
miles of unmetalled roads. The principal metalled roads are 
froru Shwebo to K\aukuiyaung il^ miles), connecting the Mu 
valley with ilic l;iaN\'addy, and from Kinu to Ye-u (13 miles). 
The most important unmetalled tracks are from Kmu to 
Kabwet on the Irrawaddy 9 miles below Thabeikkyin, whence 
an important metalled road climbs to Mogok, the head-quarters 
of the Ruby Mines District ; from Ye^u to on the Upper 
Chmdwin border; and from Y»« to Saingbyin 00 the Lower 
Chuidwin border. The District fond keeps up 86 miles of 
mmeftillert roads. The Inawaddy is navigable all the year 
round, and the Inmwaddy Flotilla Company's express and 
cargo steamets between Mandahty and Bhamo call at Kyank> 
myaong and at Kabwet every week in each directkxL The 
leny steamer plying between Mandalay and Thabeikkym also 
calls at those two stations, as well as at Sheinmagft and 
Thitseingyi, twice a week in each direction. The Mu 
is navigable in the lains by native craft to the borders of 
Katha. District There are five ferries across the In»waddy> 
and eleven across the 1C% at comenient distuioes from each 
other. 

Famias. Its capricious rainfall always renders the District liable to 
partial scarcity, but the only serious failure of crops that has 
occurred in n rent years was in 1891. Ye-u was then a srpnrate 
District, comprising the present Ye-u subdi\'ision an 1 the 
Kyunhla township, and it was in the former area that tlie dis- 
.tress was most acute. It was due to a series of bad harvests 
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caused by deficient rainfall, and pressed all the more heavily 
on the people because they had not then fully recovered from 
the effects of the troublous times that followed close on annexa- 
tion. Many of the villagers were compelled to sell their cattle 
to proriire fnod, to resort to roots as a means oi siii)sistpnce, 
and to emigrate to the Lower province and to the Ruhv 
Mines I)istrict for their h^nng. Relief works were not oj < v I 
on the east of the Mu, as the railway atiorded ample empioy- 
ment there for the able-bodied, but they were started in Ye-u. 
Advances were liberally made to cultivators to enable them to 
l)uv seed and to retaui their cattle, partial or total remissions 
aiid suspensions of revenae were granted, while rice was im- 
ported by Government and distributed at cost price, gratuitous 
relief was given to the disabled, and the famine was ibrtunately 
of short dmatioii. 

The District containa three subdivisions : Shwebo^ Kanbalu, Diftrfct 
and Ye-u. The first comprises the Shwbbo, Kinu, aad^"^^'^', 
SHultiiAOA townshipsi the second the Kanbalv and Kyunhla Maft 
townships^ and the third the Yit-u, Tabayik, Tam adaw, and 
Tazx townships. The subdivisions and townships are in chaige 
of the usual e«cuttv€ officers» under whom are 884 village 
headmen. Of the latter, 358 are subordinate to drde headmen. 
Shwebo forms (with Sagaing District) a Public Works division, 
with two subdivisional officers in the District^ and the forests 
are included in the Mu Forest division. 

As elsewhere, the subdivisional and township courts are pre- Cm'l jus- 
sided over by the subdivisional and township officers concerned, 
but the latter do not try suits relating to immovable property 
or to any right or interest in such property. At District head- 
quarters, the trtM^nry officer is additional judge of the Shwebo 
to".''n«;hip ( oiirt is well as hcad-cjuarters magistrate. Litigation 
is normal and crime is on the whole light. Dacoityj murder, 
and cattle-theft are infrequent, and opium cases are few. 
Ordinary thefts and excise and gambling cases, for the most 
part committed in Shwebo town and its suburbs, are, on the 
other hand, fairly numerous. 

Prior to the reign of Mmdon Min there was no organized Revena« 
scheme of revenue collection ui Shwebo ; that monarch, how- 
ever, introduced some kind of system into the methods of the 
rapacious officials. Thaihamuta was then for the first time ' 
levied, royal lands were taxed on a uniform scale of one-fourth 
of the produce^ and impoats were placed on monopolies, carts, 
fisheries, and other sources of income. After annexation the 
tkathameda continued to be levied on much the same system 
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as bclure. The land revenue administraiu)n is at yiresent in 
a state of transition. Most of the District is occupied undrT 
the ordinary bobabain^^ (non-state) and state land tenures, which 
are common to all the diy zone Districts of Upper Burma. In 
the Kyunhla township the conditions were at one time peculiar. 
Tradition relates that about three centuries ago the country 
here was waste, and that a number of enterprising hunters from 
the west of the low range of hills which mm iCfwates Shwefao 
from the Upper Chindwin EHstiict, finding the hasm of the 
Mu more promising for cultivatioii than their own land in the 
neighbourhood of the Chindwin, mofed over and established 
themselves in what afterwards became the Indaingand KyunUa 
skwekmtH^xgiA and the Inhla, Mawke^ and hfawton The 
descendants of these settlers were known as iawyaikas^ ' Jungle- 
owneis ' or ' native^' and they akne acquired absolute owner- 
ship of hmd. Strangers who came afterwards to settle in this 
area are said to have been able to work land only with the 
permission of the native who owned it, and when they moved 
out of one jurisdiction into another they forfeited all datm to 
their fields. As a general rule, a native who moved dsewhere 
retained absolute ownership of his holdings, even af^er sever 
ing his connexion with the lo^^Hty ; but in the northern areas 
of Tndauktha, Seywa, and Mettauiig he lost his proprietary 
right when he moved out of his myo. These pcr-.iliar tenures 
have nuw been swept away; the land in the three northern 
wiY'-f having been made state land en bloc^ that in the southern 
areas being treated j)artly as bobabaing ixv\i\ partly as state. The 
survey of the 1 )istrict was completed in 1895, 3.090 square 
miles out ot" a total area of 5,634. Settlement operations were 
commenced at the end of 1900, and are still in progress. The 
average area of a holding is from 15 to 20 acres. The revenue 
history of Sliwcbo presents no marked features, except the con- 
tinual reductions in the ihathameda rates of assessment, and 
the frequent remissions of revenue rendered necessary by the 
precarious nature of the rainfall At present only state land is 
assessed to revenue^ the rate being one4hird of the produce in 
the Tantabin and Yatha circles of the Kanbalu township, one- 
sixth of the produce in the Kyimhk township, Rs. a an acre in 
the Ye-u subdivision, and one-fourth of the produce in the rest 
of the District Water-rate is taken from lands which receive 
water from a Gkivemment irrigation work at from R. i to 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, acamling to the fertility of the land irrigated. 

The table on the next page exhibits the fluctuations in the 
revenue since 1 890-1, in thousands of rupees. Thathamtia 
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is at present the mam source of revenue. It rose from 
Rs. 4,64,000 in 1891 to Rs. 6^1 1,000 in 1901, but fell to 
Rs. 5,17,000 in 1903-4. 





1890-1. 


1900-1. 


1903-4. 


Land rereirae . . 

Totnl revenue 


5 

- . ?H 


1,33 


33 

- ,7 r 



The income of the District fund, which provides for various Local and 
local needs such as roads, </a^-bunKalo\vs, &c., was Ks. 21,000 ™onic'P^ 
in 1903-4, and the chief item of expenditure was Rs. 21,000 Ji^t. 
on juiblic works. The municipality of Shwebo is the only one 

in the District. 

Soon after annexation, both European and native troops Army, 
were stationed at Shwebo, and at Ky;ii:kriiyaung on the 
Irrawaddy, which, previous to the builiiin^ of the railway, was 
the key to the District ; and in 188S a cantonment was estab- 
lished at Shwebo. It is situated to the north-east of the town 
on high ground and on a very healthy site. With the pacifica- 
tion of the country the native troc^ were graduaUy withdrawn, 
and a reduction followed in the strength of the European 
troops, who during the last five years have numbered only five 
companies. Shwebo is the head-quarters of a company of the 
Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles, drawn from the Shwebo, KathS, 
Bhamo^ and Myitkyinft Districts. 

The District Superintendent of police u assisted by subdivi- Police and 
sioaal police oflkers, who are either Assistant Superintendents or 
inspectors, and by a head-quarters inspector. The sanctioned 
strength of the force is 473, consisting of 16 head constables, 
37 sergeants, and 420 constables, posted in 13 police stations 
and 1 8 outposts. Shwebo is the head-quarters of a miluary 
police battalion, and the sanctioned strength of the force serving 
within the limits of the District is 495, of whom 415 arc 
stationed at Shwebo, 30 at Kanbaln, and 50 at Yc u. There 
is a 1 )i strict jail at Shwebo, with accommodation for 237 males 
and 3 females. Wheat-grinding is the only important industry 
carried on within its walls, the Hour turned out by the prisoners 
being con«;nmed by the military police. 

The j)roportion of literate persons in 1901 was 50 per cent. Edncatioo. 
in the case of males and 2 i>er cent, in that of females, or 
25 per cent, for both sexes together, figures which place Shwebo 
in the very front rank of the Districts of Burma from an 
educational point of view. The chief educational institution 
is All Saints' S.P.G. Mission school at Shwebo. Among the 

N a 
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purely venuicular schools, which are mainly responsible for the 
high standard of literacy, two lay institutions in Shwebo town 
and two monastic schools at Tabayin and Kanbauk deserve 
special mention. Altngethi r there were ri secondary, 142 pri- 
mary, and 694 elementary ([ui vnte) schools in the District in 
1904, witli a total of 9,175 rn. l j and 954 female scholars, as 
compared with 1,678 pupils in 1891 and 6,583 in 1901. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 12,500. 
To this total Provincial funds contributed Rs. 9,000, fees 
Ks. 2,200, subscripticms Ks. 700, and the Shwebo munici- 
pality Ri». 600. 

Hospiuls There are 3 hospitals and a dispensary, with accommodatfon 
•■^^^ for bz inmates. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
151890, including 662 in-patients, and 244 opciauuns were 
performed. The annual cost is about Rs. 9,500, towards 
which municipal ftmds contributed Rs. 3,300 in 1903 and 
FiovinciAl funds Rs. 4,500, the dispenauy being maintained 
bfthenilway. 

Vaoqintt. Vacdnation is' compulsory within Shwebo mmucqial limits. 
The operation is so popular amoqg the people that thenumber 
of vacdnaton has of late been iDoeaaed iitom two to eight for 
the whole District In 1903-4 the number of persons vaccinated 
ma X ii799» representing 41 per 1,000 of the popuktion. 

Shwebo 8abdivl8lon.~Subdivision of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, containing the Shwsbo^ Kihu, and Shkuqcaga 
townships. 

Shwebo Township.— South-eastern township of Shwebo 
District, Upper Burma, lying between aa° 36' and aa^ 46' N. 

and 95* 37' and 95® 59' E., with an area of 450 square miles. 
It stretches from the Irrawaddy on the east to the Mu river 
on the west, and is flat and dry throughout. The populatioa 

was 45,713 in 1S91, and 51,248 in 1901, distributed in one 
town, Shwebo (population, 9,626), the head-quarters, and 
T49 villages. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 35 .square 
miles, and the land revenue and thathamcda amounted to 

Rs. 1,03,300. 

Kinu. — Eastern township of Shwebo District, Upper Burtna, 
extending from the Irrawaddy to the Mu river, between 22** 38' 
and 22^ 55' N. and 95^ 27' and 96° o' K., wuh an area of 
244 square miles. It is for the most pan a level plain, with 
a low raialall. The population was 28,107 in 1891, and 
31,499 in 1 901, distributed in 120 villages, Kinu (population, 
2,223), sLbout IS miles north of Shwebo on the railway, 
being the head-quarten. The area cultivated m 1903-4 was 
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39 square miles, and the land revenue and thathameda. 
amounted to Rs. 75,900. 

Sheinm a ga.— South-easternmost township of Shwebo Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, extending from the Irrawaddy to the Mu 
river, between 22° 11' md 22° 32' N. and 95° 32' and 96" o' E., 
with an area of 465 square miles. It is very dry and almost 
perfectly level. The population was 32,538 in 1891, and 391^55 
in 1901, distributed in 120 villages, the head quarters being 
at Sheinmaga (population, 1,544), on the right bank of the 
Imivaddy about 25 miles south-east of Shwebo town. The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 was 43 square miles, and the 
land revenue and thaihamtda amounted to Rs. 58,100. 

Kanbaltt Sttbdivlsion.— Subdivision of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, containing the Kanbalu and Kyunhla town- 
ships. 

Kanbaltt Township. — North-eastern township of Shwebo 
District, Upper Burma, lying between the Mu and the Irrsr 
waddy rivers, between sa^ 5r' and 23^ 44' N. and 95^ 32' and 
96* 1' £., with an area of 1,636 square miles. The country 
is diy and flat, and only the south-western comer is at all 
thickly populated. The population was 31,872 in 1891, and 
44,783 in 1901, distributed in 359 villages, Kanbalu (popu- 
lation, 1,003), on the railway, being the head-quarters. The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 was 132 square miles, and the land 
revenue and thathamtda amounted to Rs. 64,300. 

Kyixnhla. — North-western township of Shwebo Pi trict, 
Upper Burma, extending from the Mu river to the Upper 
Chindwin District, between 23** 15' and 33° 52' N. and 94** 56' 
95° 33' E., with an area of 955 square miles. The country 
is hilly; and the population, which is very sparse, was 6,246 
in 1 89 1, and 8,560 in 1901, distributed in 84 vill^es, the 
largest of which, Kyunhla (population, 360), close to the west 
bank of the Mu, is the head-quarters. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 98 scjuare miles, and the land revenue and 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 2«;,6oo. 

Ye-u Subdivision. — ^Subdivision of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burm:i, containing the Ye-u, Tabayin, Tamadaw, 
and Ta7f townships. 

Ye-u Township. - Central township of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, lying along the bank of the Mu river, between 
22° 41' and 22° 56' N. and 95° 15' and 95° 30' E., with an 
area of 140 square miles. The population was 20,073 in 
1891, cind 24,190 by 1901, distributed in 140 villages. Ve-u 
(population, 2,304) on the Mu river, the head-quarters, was 
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formerly the head-quarters of a District of the same name. 
The art;a cultivated in 1903-4 was 13 square miles, and the 
land revenue and ihathameda amounted to Rs. 44,500. 

Tabay in.— South-western township of Shwebo District, 
Upper lUirma, extending from the Mu river to the Upper 
Chindwin District, between 22° 24' and 22** 49' N. and 94** 50' 
and 95"" 34' E., with an area of 615 square miles. The toun- 
ship is flat in the east, but broken up by low hills in the wot. 
The poj) Illation was 32,908 in 1801, and 39,340 in 1901, di^^r- 
tributed in 221 villages. The licad-quarters are at Tabayin 
(population, 380), about 7 miles west of the Mu, and nearly 
25 miles from Shwebo town. The area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 57 square miles, and the land revenue and 
tkaikemeda amounted to Rs. 75,700. 

Tamadaw.— Western township of Shwebo District* Upper 
Burma, on the Upper Chindwin border, lying between 22^ 46' 
and 2^ N. and 94° 50' and 95 .13^ £., with an area of 598 
square miles. It consists for the most part of broken country 
with low hills. The population was 13,845 in 1891, and 19,634 
in 1901, distributed in 145 villages* Tamadaw (population, 
199)1 A village in the east, being the head-quarters. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 55 square miles, and the land 
revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 48,700. 

Taze. — ^Western township of Shwebo District, Upper Burma, 
stretching from the Mu river to the borders of the Upper 
Chindwin Districl, between aa® 53' and 23* 22' N. and 94* 54' 
and 95** 30' £., with an area of 531 square miles. Its western 
portions are hilly, its eastern flat. The population was 19,477 
in 1891, and 28,382 in r9oi, distributed in 153 villages, Taie 
(population, 1,719), a village in the south-east comer, a few 
miles west of the Mu, being the head-quarters. In 1903-4 
the area cultivated was 49 square miles, and the land revenue 
and ihathameda amounted to Rs. 53,900. 

Shwebo Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Upper Burma, situated in 22° 35' N. and 
95° 42' E., on the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, 53 miles from 
Sagaing. The town occupies part of what was once a vast 
rice plain, the country north, south, and west adjoining the walls 
being still devoted to rice cultivation ; and its surroundings are 
bare and not outwardly attractive. Away to the east beyond 
the Irrawaddy can be seen the Shan plateau ; while from the 
same direction a spur of the higher ground that forms the 
watershed between the Mu and the Irrawaddy nms down 
almost to the town, and on this spur are placed the present 
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omtonments. The soil is poor and the water Is brackish, 
so that there is little cause for surprise at the dreariness of 
the general pioq[iect round Shwebo^ and little hope for im- 
provement until an efficient water scheme is in working order. 
The royal garden at Uyindaw, about a mile north of the town, 
and a smaller garden about half a mile beyond it, are the 
only plots successful arboriculture in the neighbourhood ; 
for the rest, there is little to relieve the eye but the tamarinds 
and other trees in the urban area. Two conspicuous objects 
are the Roman Catholic church in the south-east corner of 
the town and the stone S.P.G. church in the north-west. 
The condition of the town has improved of late years, a suc- 
cession of mat-walled, thatch-roofed bouses, swept away in 
periodical conflagrations, having been replaced by more 
pretentious buildings with carved wooden fronts. The roofs 
of corrugated iron, if they do not add to the beauty of the 
town, at any rate contribute to its security from fire. In a few 
instances large brick buildings have been erected. 

The old town of Sliu< ho is of considerable hiNiorical interest, 
having been the birthplace and eapiud oi Maung Aung Zeya, 
who seized the throne of Burma under the title of Alaung- 
payS, and founded the last dynasty of Burmese kings. In 
1753 this monaich commenced serious operatifms against the 
Talaings, and tn 1753 had made such progress that he had 
himself anointed king at his old home^ and then proceeded 
to bty out and bcrild a town there. This city, known as Mok- 
•obo^ comprised an outer moat and wall^ in the form of a 
square^ over a miles each way, which exist to the present day, 
and a square inner citadel with a side of about 500 yards. 
Witinn this ctladel was an inner wall^ which contained in its 
tom the palace ; but the palace and nearly the whole of the 
innermost wall have entirely disappeared* Alaungpayl also 
constructed the Shwechettho pagoda, a shrine still to be seen 
on the remains of the north inner wall ; the bahosin in front 
of the palace, on which was hung the big drum for beating 
the hours ; the natsin or spirit shrine of the nine evil spirits 
whom all kings feared and propitiated ; and a royal lake north 
of the town. The natsin still stands near the south of the 
jail, and the lake is the Mahananda. The present town of 
Shwcbo just includes the &u)ge of the eastern portion of the 
old tnwn of iMoksobo. 

.\iier building the town described above, Alaunp:pay5 turned 
his restless ambition towards Siam, but died during the course 
of a campaign in the south. His remains were brought back 
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to Moksobo, and inteired in the year 1760 near the entrance 
to the present courthouse. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, who assumed the title of Naungdawgyi, and whose suc- 
cessor and brother Sinbyushin, after reigning for two years at 
Moksobo^ moved the capital to Ava in the year 1766, taking 
with him some of the famous Moksobo soiL The town then 
began to dedine, till 1837, in the reign of king Bagyidaw, 
when this monarch's brother* who was prince of Tbayetmyo 
and Tharrawaddy, changed the name from Moksobo to Shwebo. 
In the same year he conspired against his elder brother and 
seized the throne. From the earliest days of its greatness the 
town had been named Yangyi^^ung or ' the victoriousi' and to 
use Shwebo as a base of opmuions was thought to be a guaran- 
tee of success in an enterprise. Accordingly, in 1852 king lliar- 
rawaddy's son, Mindon, came to Shwebo when maturing his 
designs on the throne, which culminated in a successful con- 
spiracy against his brother Pagan Min. Again, in Mindon's 
reign his nephew, the Padein prince, came to Shwebo, and 
plotted for his uncle's overthrow, hut fin this occasion the 
proverbial luck of the city failed. It may be said, howeveTi 
that the use of Shwebo as a capital ceased r4o years ago. 

Immediately after the annexation of Upper Burma a detach- 
ment of British troops came up to Shwebo, but returned 
almost immediately to Mandalay. This withdrawal stimulated 
the rebtls who were abroad in the land, and a confederacy of 
dacoit gangs, under a leader known as Mintlia Hniat, devas- 
tated the town. On this the British troops returned and Imve 
held the place ever since. 

The population of the town was 9,368 in 1891, and 9,626 
in 1 90 1, the majority being Burmans. 1 he Indian colony con- 
sists of 700 Musalmans and more than 600 Hindus, about 
half of whom are military followers and other residents of the 
cantonment The Chiistian population exceeds t,ooo. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants are agriculturists, the rest 
work at the usual petty trades and crafts of the urban areas of 
Upper Burma. There are many special industries for which 
villages in the District are famous, but from an industrial and 
artistic point of view Shwebo itself is inconspicuous. A local 
blacksmith trained in France does excellent work in steel and 
iron. He and his pupils, however, are the only artisans who 
have endowed Shwebo with anything approaching an industry 
of its own. 

The town was constituted a municipality in z888. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending r9oo-i 
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averak^ed Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 36,000, 
of vviiieh ba/.ar rents contrihuicd Rs. 19.700, and a house and 
land lax Rs, 4,400. The exjicnditurc anujuiited to Rs, 41,000, 
the chief ordinary items being lighting (Rs. 4,000), conservancy 
(Rs. 4,700), and roads (Rs. 11,500). The municipality con- 
tributes Rs. 600 annually to the S.P.G. Anglo-vernacular 
school, besides which there are two good lay schools. The 
munictpal hospital has accommodation for 45 in-patients. The 
income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 
was Rs. 6^000. 

Sttgaing INsfarlet*— District in the Sagaing Division ofBoim. 
Upper Burma, lying between ai* 29' and 22* 15' N. and ^fi^'^^ 
95** 9' and 96** 4' with an area of 1,862 square miles. It don, and 
lies across the Inawaddy, and is bounded on the north by the ^^^^^ 
Lower Chindwin and Shwebo, mi the east by Mandalay and tiftens. 
Kyankse, on the south by Myingyan, and on the west by 
F^okku and the Lower Chindwin. Sagiung has for its size 
an exceptional length of navigable waterways within its limits. 
About 10 miles below Mandalay the Inawaddy, after skirting 
the District for more than 20 miles, turns abruptly from the 
southerly course it has been pursuing and makes a considerable 
bend westwards across the plain, till it receives the waters 
the Mu from the north, after which it begins to turn south- 
wards again as it quits the District. Its westerly course, which 
begins immediately below Sagaing town, cuts the District 
into two poitioos, one north and one south of the channel, the 
former comprising about two>thirds of the whole. The northern 
section contains the Sagaing township on the east and the 
Myinmu, Chaungu, and Myaung townships on the west ; the 
southern is made up of the Tada-u and Ngazun townships. 
At the soi:iIi west corner the Irrawaddy approaches close to, 
and in the rains is connected by various waterways with the 
Chind'win, which for some distance forms the western border 
of the Myinmu subdivision. The eastern boundarv of the 
same subdivision, separating it from the Sagaing subdivision, 
is the Mu, which flows southwards from Shwebo into the 
Irrawaddy, a few miles east of Myinmu village. There are 
two main hill ranges. The first is the barren Sagaing ridge, 
which is covered with sparse stunted vegetation, and dotted 
with white-washed pagodas, and runs parallel to the Irra- 
waddy from SiLMing town up to the northern border of 
the District, rtachmg its highest point in the Mingun hill 
(1,341 feet). The second is a compact cluster of hills lying 
in the centre of the southern edge of the District on the 
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Myingyan border, at the junction of the Tada-u and Ngazun 
townships, and culminating in the Mozataung (1,474 feet). 
All over the District are other patches of rugged devated 
country, notably in the north-west 00 the Lower Chindwin 
border, and in lite country west of Myotha. 

The general aspect of the country is very diversified, nnging 
from rich alluvial soil to barren hills. Along the livers, where 
the channel bank is frequently higher than the country behind, 
the land is flat and low-lying and is inundated yearly. These 
alluvial riparian levels are very rich and productive, and the 
Irrawaddy itself is full of islands which emeige, silt-ladei^ from 
the current at the close of each rainy season and are thus 
perennially fertile. In the Sagaing township, immediately to 
the west of the railway, is a large depression called the Vemyet 
lake, which after heavy rain is occupied by a sheet of water 
covering an area of 10 miles nnrth and south, and 3 miles east 
and west, but is almost dry during the hot season. There 
are numerous jhils in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin, and a small salt-water lake at Yega, a few 
miles north of Sagaing town. 

Geology. Nearly the whole of the District is covered with alluvium, 
from beneath which a few patches of soft sandstone of Upper 
Tertiary (pliocene) age appear, furmmg luvv undulating hills. 
As in Shwcbo District, these sandstones are brought down by 
a grcai tHili against the crystalline rocks— gneiss, granite, and 
crystalline limestone — which form the narrow ridge of liills 
running along the western bank of the Irrawaddy. This ridge 
disappears beneath the alluvium at Sagaing town, where the 
river breaks across it. 

Botany, The hilly tracts are mostly covered with thick scrub jungle ; 
in waste phces on low land, as at Nabegyu on fhe Mu and in 
the east of the Tada-u township, the jungle becomes forest, 
with many large trees and thidc undergrowth and creepeis. 
The following are some of the most common trees : Bauhhia 
nuemosa, okshit {Aegle JfarmeUs), f^ung {Fiats in^cd^ 
common cassia of various kinds (mesaU, ngugyizaf^^ Termi- 
nal ieUricaf S^izyphus Jujuha^ tanaung (Aioda ieittephiaea)^ 
Anthaeephahts sp*t ska (Aiada Caiuku), Lagtrsiramia pom- 
Jhrot kokko {A&fzaia ZeMeA), kipan (Boii^ax maiaianam), the 
tamarind, which grows to a very large size, the toddy-palm 
{Borassus flabtlUfti)^ and the mango* The produce of the 
fruit trees is collected and sold in the bazars. The Chinese 
date, the m, the ingyin, the Pyinma^ the padauk, and the thitya 
may also be mentioned. 
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The laiger Idnds of wild animals are not found in great Famuu 
numbers ; those that frequent the District include the leopard, 
the jacka], the hog, the ikamin or browvantlered deer, the hog 
deer, the barking-deer, and the bare. There are no tigers, 
bears, or samtar^ and it is only occasionally that elephants 
oome down from the Lower Chtndwin and Shwebo hills into 
the District. Duck, geese, and snipe abound in the cold season, 
and at certain times of the year partridge and quail are plentiful. 

Sagaing town is one of the most picturesque, and appears also Climate, 
to be one of the healthiest and coolest* plac^ in the plains J^^^^ 
of Upper Burma. The sick-rate of the troops while they held fi i ftfn Ht 
the town, and that of the military police since that time, has 
always been remarkably low. Only two months, April and 
May, are really hot, and even during these the mean maximum 
is under 102', while the average ranges from 76° to 100®, In 
the winter the temperature oscillates between 60° and So°. 
During the rains high south winds sweep across the country, 
and keep the air cool and pleasant. The great body of water 
that passes through and around tlie District probably prevents 
the thermometer from rising as high in the most oppressive 
mcjuths as it otherwise would. The hot seaiion is not dis- 
tinguished by fKjrsistent sultry winds, though gales of great 
violence blow occasionally. The end of the rains and the 
early cold season, when very heavy fogs hang uU late in the 
day all along the Irrawaddy, are the least healthy seasons of 
the year ; but the District as a whole is not insalubrious^ and 
has no fever-haunted hills or iarai. No cyclones, earthquakes, 
or exceptional floods have occurred within memory. The nun- 
fiUl for the whole District averages about 30 inches per annum, 
but varies considerably from tract to tract In 1889, for 
instance, altfaouQ^ the total fall in Sagaing itself exceeded 
by 5 inches the aggregple of the preceding year, elsewhere» 
notably in the north of the Sagaing subdivision and the south 
of the Chaungu and Ngazmi townships, it was very short 

Up to the time of anneicatioa the history of the District out- Hiitofy. 
side Sagging town and Ava has no special features. From 
time immemorial it has always been a part of the kingdom 
of Burma, whether centred at Pagan, Ava, or Sagaing. After 
the surrender of king Thlbaw, in November, 1885, a column 
marched from Mandalay to Myingyan through Ava, where 
it was joined by the hmngkmu or jailor of Ava, who did 
good service in the fighting that followed. The f(jrt at 
Sagaing was occupied as early as December, 1SS5 ; but regular 
administratioQ was not introduced at once, and for two years 
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the District ms one of the moit tnrbuleiit in the Pnmnce. 
Outside the two posts at Ssgsing md Myinmu it was in the 
hands of daooits, who terrorised the village headmen, and two 
British offioen were killed near Ssgsing during the first months 
of occupation. There were several bands of lebels, the most 
notorious leader being Hla U, who was a scouige to the 
country round Myinmu. The old Ava subdivision, comprising 
the present Tada u and Xgazun townsbipsy then a separate 
District, was equally disturbed, the followers of a man named 
Shwe Van giving most trouble there. The building of outposts 
at Myotha and Myinthe, followpf] by active operations, drove 
Shwe Yan across the Panlaung in April, but later he took up 
his head quarters in the country between the Panlaung and 
its tributary the Sanion. In 1887 the state of the District 
was no better, and on both sides of the river the country 
was practically in the hands of the dacoits. (]reat efforts 
were made to capture Hla U, but none ol ihcm succeeded, 
and he was ultimately murdered by one of his ovvii lul.uwers. 
His lieutenants, chief among whom were Nyo U, Nyo Pu, 
and Min O, soon gathered strength, and before long 
bad succeeded in making the country as disturbed as ever. 
On the Ava side Shwe Yan openly defied the anthoritiei^ 
and two British officers were killed in an engagement with 
him. Finally, in 1888* military operations on a larger scale 
were begun under the late General Penn Symons ; and thouf^ 
no great measure of success appeared at first to attend them, 
the resistance to authority slowly weakened, and the strict 
obscmnoe of the Village Regulation by which villages were 
punished for not resisting the dacoits, and suspidons persons 
were removed from their local spheres of influence, gradually 
led to the pacification of the country. By the end of 1888 no 
less than 36 dacoit leaders, including Shwe Yan, had been killed, 
and 26 captured, and most of their followers had come in aynd 
were disarmed. Since that date the District has given no trouble. 
The Ava District was amalgamated with Sagsing earty in 1888. 

Arcbaeo- The ancient capital of Ava is described in a separate article. 

logy- Pinya and Myinzaing to the south of Ava in the Tada-u town- 
shij) are also old capitals. The pagodas, both in the neighbour- 
hood of Sagaing and throughout the District, are exceedingly 
numerous, esjx'rialiy on the barren hills that follow the Irra- 
waddy on its western bank. By far the best known is the 
Mingun prngoda, begun by Bodawpaya in 1 790 and continued 
till 1S03, but never c ompleted. This huge relic of the glories 
of the Alaungpaya dynasty, which was intended to eclipse all 
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prerions records in pagoda building, is situated on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy opposite a point 6 or 7 miles above 
Mandalay, and is one of the largest solid masses of brickwork 
known to exist. Only the two lions at the eastern entrance, 
five walled terraces, and the base of the pagoda had been 
completed, when an earthquake in 1839 wrecked the lions and 
cracked the building from top to bottom. Work on it was 
never resumed after the catastrophe. The present height of 
the ruin is 130 teet ; but, calculating from the model near, it 
would, when completed, have been about 555 feet in height. 
Close to it is the famous Mingun bell, the largest bell hung 
in the world. It is 12 feet high and i6| feet in diameter at 
the mouth, and its weight is about 90 tons. More interfsting 
from an archaeological point of view, but less fauiuub than llic 
bell and the ruin, is the Sinpyushin pagoda not far off, built 
aboot A.D. 1359, and restored by the queen by whose name it 
is known. It vepresents the Myinma moiintaki and rises in 
tien, OQ each of which are niches filled with images represent- 
ing various membera of the cdestial hierarchy, many of which 
have been broken orstolen by profiuieta^cursioiusts. The pagoda 
most reverenced, however, is not tiie Mingun shrine but the 
domsjr Yaamanisida or Kanm^tmudaw, which raises its ahnost 
beaiispherical shape from the plain about 5 miles to the north- 
west of Sagaiqg. This royal work of merit has achieved so 
wide a notoriety throughout Indo<^hina that a miraculous 
or%;in has been ascribed to it, despite an inscription at its 
base, which testifies to its having been built by Thalunmin- 
tayigyi, king of Ava, in 1636. The shrine benefits by the 
revenue of tmtttugan lands in its neighbourhood, and has an 
annual festival. The trustees who manage its aflfliirs keep 
it in good order. Periodical festivals are held at other 
pagodas, including the Ngndatgyi, in the south-western 
suburbs of Sagaing, a shrine founded in 1660 and containing 
a large masonry figure of Buddha ; the bhuibmnangaing and 
Shwemoktaw pagodas, dating from the tenth century ; and the 
Oiumnthonze, a crescent-shaped colonnade on the side of the 
Sagaing hills overlooking Sagaing, with thirty arches containing 
forty-four figures of Gautama Buddha. 

The populaiion increased from 246,141 in 1891 to 282,658 The 
in 1 90 1. Its dL>»tnbution in the latter year is given in the P'^''*' 
table on the next page. 

Sagaing, the head-quarters of the District, is the only town. 
The density of population, 152 persons per square mile^ bean 
comparison with the most ihk^y populated Districts of Lower 
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Burnui — Henzada and HaniluiWciildy. It is far in excess of 
the density of tlie Sagaing Division as a whole (only 33 per- 
sons per square mile), and is higher than that of any other 
District of Upper Burma. Burmans have immigrated in con- 
siderable numbers from Mandalay, Mying>an, and Lower 
Chindwin Districts. More than 99 per cent, of the inhabitants 
speak Bunnese, and all but a per cent are Buddhists. 
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Race and The population is almost wholly Burnif se, the Burman 
aggregate in 1901 being 278,500 or 98 per cent, of the total. 
Musalmans numbered 1,800, and Hindus 930. Of these, 
1,300 were Indians. Zairbadis are plentiful in Sagaing town, 
and in the Interior of the District: as, for instance, at Vwathitgyi, 
a large village on the Irrawaddy about half-way between Sagaing 
and Myininu, where communities of Musalman Burmans show 
no signs now of any Indian admixture. A large jjroportion of 
the non iiiinugratu Hindus are Ponnas or Manipuris, who have 
a quarter of their own in Sagaing town. The Census of 1901 
showed 163,785 persons directly dependent on agriculture, or 
only 58 per cent, of the population, as compared with 66 per 
cent for the Province as a whole. 
Chriitian In 1901 there were 748 native Christians, most of them 
Roman Catholics, centred round the missions at Chaungu and 
Nabet, who are said to be descended from Portuguese and other 
prisoners captured at Syriam in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The American Baptist Union has amission and church 
at Sagaing, but the number of Baptist converts is not laige. 
Gcneial There is great diversity in the nature of the country as weU 
tw^ con ^ methods of cultivation, especially in the north-west, 
dittoiu?^ which presents laige stretches of rice land dependent on the 
rainfall for its success. The Myinmu township consists chiefly 
of plateaux and imdulatii^' uplands. In the western half of 
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the Chaungu and in the Myaung t€»wiislup» in the wedge-shaped 
aiea foimed by the junctton of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin, 
huge tracts are 8ab}ect to yearly inundation, and the richest 
lands are found here. The Ngazun township is dry and undu- 
lating, while to the south of Ava the country consiats chiefly of 
level black cotton soil. 

Various distinct kinds of cultivation are carried on. Wet- 
season rice is grown on land falling into two separate categories : 
namely, land submerged by the annual ri ( of the river {ye-win- 
/<f), and land beyond the reach of inuijl ition {nwgai/ng-!c). 
In July and August nurseries are sowi) on the higher lands in 
the inundated tract, and when the river begins to fall after the 
highest rise the planting of the seedlings is taken in hand. In 
uninundated land nurseries are sown from the end of June 
through July, and are planted out in August and September. 
The crops begin to ripen in November, and the harvest con- 
tinues till after Christmas. Dry-season (nmyin) rice is grown 
wherever sufficient water remains in the hollows along the river 
bank when the floods have subsided. Nurseries are sown in 
December, planting out begins in January, and the crop is 
ready for reaping towards the end of April * Diy ' mya cultivar 
tion is practised on the poorer kinds of uninundated land, and 
is mainly composed of three chief crops, sesamnm, millet, and 
cotton. Early sesamum, a somewhat precarious crop, is grown 
bnttitde. Late sesamum, on the other hand, is the most largely 
cultivated of aU staples in the District, though the plant is 
ddicate and is apt to suffer from lengthy drought towards the 
end of September and duriog October. Millet (/Mswr), sown 
towards the end of July and throughout August, is ready 
for cutting by the end of January and till near the end of 
February. It is cultivated almost as much for the sake of its 
stalk, which affords excellent fodder for cattle, as for its grain, 
which is used for human consumption only in the poorest parts 
of the District. Cotton is sown after the early rains in May, 
and picking begins in Oct()ber. Wheat is also an important crop. 
It is grown in siuu\ the level rich black soil of the Sagaing and 
'lada-u tr'v:n^;hi!)s, in November. It ripens about the beginning 
of March, and is always of the bearded variety. The sane soil 
is suitablf also for oats, linseed, gram, and other staples. 

Various miscellaneous crops are grown on alluvial and in- 
undated land, and are classified together under the head of 
cultivation. These are very numerous, the commonest 
l)eing pul>c of various kinds, such as gram, ^adawpty 
^iidon^ and matpe. The kaui^ lands are ploughed up before 
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the river rises, so that the moisture may penetrate as deep as 
possible. When the water falls and they are sufficiently dry 
again they are usually harrowed, and sowing commences in 
October. The harvest is gathered in March. Oniuiis, Lobacco, 
maize, chillies, sweet potatoes, and indigo are grown on these 
lands, but the ;irc:is under these crops are small. 
Chief agri- The total area, under cultivation was 372 square miles in 
SatSt^ 1891, and 473 square miles in 1901. For 1903-4 the main 
andprinci- agricultural statistics are shown in the following table, the areas 
{lal orops. being in square miles : — 
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Sesamum covered 210 and millet 184 square miles in 1905-4, 
while the comparatively small area of 14S square miles was 
under rice, 19 square miles being dry season rice. The greater 
part of the entire wheat crop of Burma is grown in this District, 
the area being 33 square miles ; peas in the same year covered 
IX9» gram 17, and cotton about 67 square miles. This last 
crop is grown for the most part in the Tada-u and Ngaam 
townships, on the high ground which extends into Meiktila and 
Myingyan Districts ; and after Mying)'an, Sagaing shows the 
largest cotton acreage in the Province. Gar lens covered only 
1,100 acres in the neighbourhood of Sagaing town and the 
large villages of the District, and tobacco 2,500 acres. 
Improve- i'he cropped area is steadily and rapidly increasing in extent, 
roents in j^s growth being only retarded temporarily by a bad season, 
rural prac- '^^^ quality of the cultivation is much the same as it has been 
tice. from time immemorial, and the introduction of new kinds of 
seed is regarded by the Burman more as a curiosity than any- 
thing else. Experiments with American tobacco, Egyptian 
cotton, and other non indigenous varieties of seed have been 
made, but none has met with nuirked success. Except in 
1902-3 no agricultural advances liave been made during the 
past few years to cultivators. 
Cattle, kc There are no special breeds of cattle^ except on a small stock 
farm at Myinmu, where Madms bulls haw been placed for 
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{needing purposes, thou^ with Ultle result. The ordiimry 
Bormese buUseiid buffaloes are used for ploughing ; and sheep 
and goetf aie bred in fair numbers, chiefly by Indians and 
Chinese, iHk> boy in the District cheap and sell At a profit in 
Mandalay. Goats are freely used for milch purposes. Pony- 
breeding is not extensive. Stallions are kept here and there, 
their owners taking them round to adjacent villages, and letting 
thcni out on hire at fee^ ranging between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10. 
The ponies in ClTautigu ni^ix nr to Ik strong and hardy, and it 
is said that the militarv j^olice detachment in Monywa buy 
0105.1 of their animals there. Pig-breeding is carried on in 
certain localities. Grazing-grounds are sufficient for all require- 
nients, and there is no difficulty in feediDg the cattle. 

The only irrigation works of itnpurLaiict; arc tanks, mostly Inigntioii, 
small. The chief are the Kyaungbyu, Taeinde, Pyugan, and 
Obo-tamayit tanks, all in the Sagaing township, the Kandavr 
tank in the Myinmu township, and the Kandaw-Kanbla in the 
TedMi tovrnahip. On the Hght bank of the Mn a poveriiil 
aream-|wimp ivas let «p a few jFean ago by a European grantee 
to iiiigate bis grant, aadtiie results aie said to have been good. 
The total aiea inigftted m 190^ was distributed as foUoiva : 
lirom tanks, 3»40o acMS ; frooi wells^ a,ioo aoes; total, 6,900 
•aeai nearly aO under lioe. There are' mimerous fisheries in 
the neighbottriMiod of the channels of the Inawsddy and Chi&- 
dwuL The most important are die Tande fiaheiy in the Sagatng 
township near the Kaunghmudaw pagoda, the Maungmagan 
fishery in the Saving township near Byedayaw village, the 
Sindat-Gaungbo-Myitton fishery in the Sinbyugon circle of the 
Ngazun tonnshipi the Tiriogja fishery in the Ngasun towndiip^ 
the Inmagyi-Komachaimg fishery in the Myinmu township^ and 
the Taunggaw fishery in the Chaungu township. Tlwsy are sold 
Iqr auction, and produced a revenue of Rs. 58,700 in 1903-4. 

No forests are ' reserved ' or protected in the District, but the Foresti. 
timber-collecting stations at the mouth of the Mu and the 
Myintge nre within its limits. On parts of the lou l\ing land 
are found >trt trhes of timber growth the constituents of which 
have been enumerated under Botany. Except for cutch, how- 
ever, they conLiiu little of economic value. 

Limestone is extracted at the fwjt of the Sagaing hills, and MincraU. 
is burnt in two villages, one on the outskirts of Sagaing town 
nnd the other a lenr aoUes above Mingun on the river bank. 
The indastry k not a timving <»ie, and the annual profits of 
A fime^Mimar nowadays are ssid to average only about Rs. soo. 
Copper has beso found in snudl quantities in the Sagaing hills. 
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bat baa never been systematicaHy wotked. day snitabte for 

pottery and brick making is found here and tbeiC^ and In the 
Sagaiqg tomiship a little salt is produced. 
Alts and There are gold- and ailversmiths at Sagaing, Ywalaiiiig, and 

JJJI^* Wachet. Brass-workers ply their tiade in the same towns 
and a few of the larger villages, and convert sheets bought In 
the Mandalay bazar into spittoons, betel and lime boxes, 
drinking cups, filters ( yesrf), bowls, and \r?.ys. The Ioc.a] black- 
smiths obtain their iron in the bazars, and manufacture das, 
axes, ])ickaxes, scythes, ploughs, wheel-lyres and similar articles. 
The shai^ine: from local sandstone of kyaukpyim^ the round 
flat ston< s Used for grinding thanatka (a vegetable cosmetic), 
gives eniplo) ment to a number of persons in Kvaukta village 
in the east of the Sagaing township. The finished ariicles are 
taken for the most part to Mandalav for sale. In and near 
Sagaing reside several sculptors of figures of Gautxima^ which 
are hewn from the white marble brought from the Sag) in hill 
in Mandalay District The artifioera go to the quarries and 
buy thdr rough material on the spot ready shaped hitn approxi- 
mately conical blocks^ bringing It over to Sagaing by cart and 
boftt The images are usually well finished, but the design is 
s ter e otyped and tastdess. For some years past the scolpcois 
have been one by one tttmcted to Mandalay, where Uie 
expenses of procuring the rough stone are lighter, and a readier 
sale for their work is obtained. Ordinaiy rough red earthen- 
ware wateipots are made in the neighbouihood of Sa^itig and 
elsewhere throughout the District At Myitpauk, a village on 
the river just bdow Myinmu, the common red earthenware is 
glased a dark green and brown to prevent percolaliaD. Sugar- 
boiling is practised wherever there are sufficient toddy-palm 
trees to make the industry pay. Cutch-boilmg used to be a 
regular source of employment, but the industry is now almost 
moribund. Silk-weaving is common, the silk employed coming 
from China or Siam. The Sagaing silks are famous ; and 
sometimes from too to 150 shuttles are used in weaving a 
lunfnrrscin or a iunpaso^ tlie design in which is so elaborate 
that not more than i inch width of the pattern can be woven 
in a day. A tamein (skirt) ut this kmd costs from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 15; a paso (waistcloth) from Rs. 100 to Rs, 150. The 
weaving is all done by hand. There are, in fact, no factory 
industries whatever in the District. Salt-boiling is c<irried on 
systematically only in two villages, Sadaung and \ ega in the 
Sagaing township. In the former welLs are sunk to obtain 
the brine; in the latter salt is obtained by evaponting the 
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water of a small lake^ tacqiwr-woik is done in some of the 
qnarten of the old town of Ava, but in qoafity it is inferior to 
that product in Myingyaa District 

The chief eiports are cleaned cotton, sesamum and its oil, Com- 
wheat, gmm and pulses, tobacco, onions, maize and maize ^J!^ ^ 
husks, sweet potatoes, and indiga The cotton trade is chiefly 
in the hands of Chinamen, who have set up numerous hand^ 
gins at Kyauktalon, Ywathitgyi, Ondaw, and other villages in 
the cutton-gTOwing area. The cleaned product is carried by 
river, the pood quality to Bhamo for transmission to China, 
the interior to Rangoon for shi[:ancnt: to the Straits Settlement';. 
From the east of the District j>ume of the villagers take iheir 
own rill uiid indigo to Mandalay, but most of the two latter 
produrts, and nearly all the maize, is shipped down the nver 
to i^akoLku. Fruit — mangoes, guavas, orartLrcs, limes, tama- 
rinds, pineapples, and iDciun^ 15 i.old tu parsing steamers, 
or taken in small quantities to Mandalay. 

The imports comprise rice, dried fish, ngapi^ pickled tea, 
salt, betelnauts, coco-nut oil, petroleum, timber^ bamboos, iron 
and hardware, crockery, piece-goods, raw silk, miscellaneous 
articles of European make^ and liquor. Among the chief 
centres of trader besides Sagaing town, are Tadanu, through 
which most of the surplus produce of the middle of the Tada*u 
township passes on its way to the river ; and Kyauktalon and 
y watbitgyi, river statioiis for the inland parts of the Ngazun 
and Sagaing townships The produce fiom the Myaung and 
the south of the Chaungu township finds its exit to the river at 
Nagabank, in the extreme south-west comer of the District ; that 
from the west of Chaungu chiefly at Amyin in the north-west, 
but most of the trade of these two townships passes through 
Chaungu and thence to Myinmu, The road from the latter 
town to Monywa has hitherto been the route of a considerable 
transit trade with the Chi nd win. Probably the railway will now 
divert most of it via Sagaing. 

The Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, starting trom the Trrawaddy Means of 
bank at Sagaing town, riins northwards along ihe eastern edt;e 
of the District for about 24 miles, having four stations within 
its limits. From the first of these, Ywataung, a branch leads 
off almost due west to the Chindwm, entering the Lower 
Chindwin District near Chaungu, between 50 and 60 miles 
fruin Sagaing. After leaving Vwalaung it has ten station^ in 
the District. A good deal of the interior of the District is thus 
brought into touch with both the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. 
These two riven are navigable for all traffic up to large river 

o a 
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flteainen^ the Imwaddy Flotilla Company providing bMreekly 
communication on the Irrawaddy with all down-river ports, 
and dnHv communication with places between Mandalay and 
Myir^^van. The rnilway compnnv provides the steam ferry 
between Sagaing and Aniara])ura Shore, cotine nini: the Mv'it- 
kyinS extension with the main railway syht^ m of Hi rma. 
('ountry boats go up the Panlaung, Myitnge, and Sainon rivers 
into the interior of Mandalay and Kyaukse Districts, and in 
the rains the Mu river is navigable for light country traffic 
into Shweho District. An old highway, called the Minlan, 
follows the Sa:non valley from Ava to the south, but is now 
falling into disuse. Since annexation a road has been 
made from Myinmu on the Irrawaddy to Monywa on the 
Chrodwm. Minor rouli are those from Myotha to KyaoklBlao 
on Ae left bank of the Inawaddy near Ngazun, affording 
access to the river tmrn a fine cotton comitiy ; ftom Chanqgwa 
in the sooth-east towards Kyauloeb ftom TadarU to Mfodia, 
from IMn to Sadau^g in the north-east, and from Ywatfailigyi 
to Legyi near the centre of the District fixdonve of the 
roads in Sa^og towi^ 265 miles of road are kept nis of which 
65 mil^ are maintained by Provincial revenues and 198 mUes 
by the District fund. There are a number of ferries icross the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin. 
PsaiaSi So much of its afea is watered by the Inawiddy and Chin- 
dwin* and is thus rendered in a m^uore independait of its 
rather meagre rainfall, that the District, as a whole, can be 
depended upon to produce enough food as a (general rule to 
prevent a limine, A drnucht, however, is bound to occasion 
at l^st local scarcity; and in 1891-2 it was found necessary', 
owini: to a failure of crops, to open relief works and spend 
all' nit Rs. 9.000 in helping the inhabitants of the affected 
tT^<( t-^. Srarcitv was threatened tow?irfls the end of 1903, but 
some opportune sliowcrs in September saved ihe situarion. 
The District can never be wholly free from a calamity such as 
seemed itnminent in 1903, but its communications, by both 
land and water, are so ample that the distress need neva 
assume alarming proportions. 
Diiiikt For administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
d<^^' iubdirisions : Sagaing, comprising the Saoadto and Tada-o 
and itaff. townsbips ; and Myinmu, comprising the Munmu, CHAiniGO, 
MvAimo^ and NoAZtnv townships. Theeubdividoosandtown- 
shijM are under tlie usual executive oflSoetB^ assisted by 389 viDsge 
bciulmen, to S9 of whom have been given spedal criminal 
poweis under the Upper Burma Village Regulation, and to 
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46 spedd civil powen under fhe vme gmctment At lieod- 
quuten are a Many offioar» an tUmmmM (ta lubotdinata 
cliaige of the revenue), and a guperintendeiit cNf land leooidsi 

with a staff of % inspectors and 80 sunreyofs. There are no 
tupcrior Foreet and Public Works officers in the Diatrictt 

which forms a portion of the Mu Forest division and constt* 
tttt^ a subdivision of the Shwebo Public Wocks division. 

The subdivisional and township officers preside in the re- Civil jus- 
speclive subdivisional and towTiship courts (civil and criminal), ^J^^^ 
but the Sagaing township officer is assisted in his civil duties 
by the head-quarters magistrate, who is €x officio adclitional 
judge of the township court. Crime is of the ordinary type^ 
and there is a g 'jd deal of litigation in the District. 

During the last years of Burmese rule the revenue consisted Revojuc 
of that ha nu da and a land tax at the rate of one-fourth of the 
gross produce, assessed by thamadis (specially selected village 
elders), and paid in money at the market rate; l)iit tiu' greater 
part of the l.Liids were held by members of the ruyal tamily or 
by servaiiis ul ihe government, and were not assessed. At 
annexation the existing revenue system was continued and 
applied to all state land, an exception being made in the caie 
of certain miiiugm or xetigious lands which paid prefeiential 
mtes of on^dghth or one^enth of the g|on produce. On 
noD-ilale landa a mteMrate was levied on irrigated hmd only* 
Settlement opemtions were commenced in 1S93 and completeidi 
in 1900^ the lates prc^x)sed being fiist levied in the agricul- 
ttual year z9o3-4« On inundated land cold sen son lioe is now 
aaiessed at from Ra. 1-8 to Ra^ 5-6 per acre^ frnffim (fao^ 
aeason) rice at from R. i to Ra. 3* and kahg eiopa (onions, 
beans, ^) at from R. 1 to Rs» 5-4 per acre. Wheat pays from 
6 anoas on the most unfavourable yas (uplands) to Rs. a-8 
per acie on the best rice land, unirrigated rice from 6 annas 
to Ra. a. Other crops on upland tracts are anseBsed at from 
6 annas to Rs. 3-8. The rate for toddy-palm groves is Rs. 4, 
that for mixed orchards Rs. 8, and that for betel-vineyards 
Rs. 20 per acre. The rates on non-state land are generally three- 
fourths of those stated above, which are levied on state land. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue since 
1890-1, in thousands of rupees > 
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The increase in the land revenue between 1 900-1 and 
X903-4 is due to the introduction of the acreage lates lefierred 
to above. The thathamtdm allowed a cone a pa nd ing decrease 

from Rs. 5,71,000 to Rs. 2,74,20a 
Locil and The District fund, for the provision of roads and other local 
^i«|^pal needs, had an income of Rs. 53,000 in 190-^-4, the chief item 
inent. of cxpenHitnre being Rs. 47,000 eo public worlds. Sagaimc is 

the only municipahty. 
Police and The two subdivisions are each in charge of an inspector of 
jaiU. police, and there are 10 police stations and 5 outj)o.sts in 
the District. The civil force consists of 4 inspectors, 9 head 
constables, 28 sergeants, and 296 rank and file, including 
23 mounted men. The military police, who belong to the 
Shwebo battalion, number 85. There are no jails or reforma- 
tories. Prisoners are sent on conviction to the Mandalay 
Central jail, and those under trial are kept in a lock-up close 
to the courthouse. 

Edociiion. The proportion of persona able to read and write to the 
total population of the District In 1901 waa 48 per cent in 
the caae of niales» and 3 per cent in that of feinale8» or 
34 per cent for both aeaes together; but the educational 
atandacd is really higher than these figures would afipear to 
show. The p e mgfU of Sagaing are as « whole exoeptionaUy 
enlightened and progressive, and many of the lay achoola are 
above the aveiage. The total number of pupOa was 7,854 
in 1890*1, 18,679 in 1900^1, and 12,665 ^ 1903-^ in- 
dudi^g 1,481 girls. In the last year there were 10 spedal, 
7 secondar}', 147 primary, and 987 elementaiy (private) insti- 
tutions. The more notable institutions are the municipal 
Anglo-veinacular school in Sagaing town, now maintained by 
Government, and tiie vernacular secondary schools in Sagaing 
town and at Sungy et, Allagappa, and Myotha, The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 18,400, to which 
Provincial funds contributed Rs. 16,100^ municipal funds 
Rs. 2,300, and fees Rs. 2,100. 
Hospitals Four hospitals are maintained from public funds and two 
p,i^^ dispensaries by the railway company. The former have accom- 
modation for 88 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 22,270, including 703 in-patients, and 430 opera- 
tions were performed. The total income of the four hospitals 
was Rs. 10,700, towards which municipal funds contributed 
Rs. 5,000, Provincial funds Rs. 5,100, and subscriptions 

Uoo. Vaccination is compulsory only wahm dxe limits of tiie 
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mmudpality of Sagaing. In 1903-4 the number of suocessful 
operatiQiis ms 8,207, representing aS per 1^00 of the popula- 
tion. Vaodiuition is popular, and no oppondon is met with in 

the rural areas. 

( T. ^f Parlctf, Scff/cfKfnt Report {1^2).'] 

Sagaing Subdivision. — Subdivision of Sagaing District, 
Upper Rnrma, containing the Sagaing and Tada-u townships. 

Sagaing Township. — Ton-nship of Sngning District, 
Upper Burma, between the bend of the Irrawaddy on the 
east and the Mu river on the west. It Hes between 21° 50' and 
22** 15' N. and 95° 38' and 96*^ 4' E., with an area of 
485 square miles. The township is level throughout, save for 
a fringe of low hills running parallel to the Irrawaddy up its 
eastern edge. The population was 66,989 in 1891, and 77,578 
in 1901, distributed in one town, Sagaing (population, 9,643), 
the head-quarters, and 211 villages. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 177 square miles, and the land revenue and 
tkathameda amoonted to Rs. 1,97,500. 

TaidftilL— Soath-eastem township of Sagaing District^ Upper 
Banna, stretching soathwards from the Inawaddy, between 
si^ %^ and ai^ 55^ N. and 95° 44' and 96** s^ E., with an area 
of 310 square miles. The population was 39,477 in 1B9X, and 
46^661 in 1901, distributed in 157 vfllages, the haukiuarters 
beiqg at Tadaru (popolatioot 1,33 7X ^ tbiiving village, a mile or 
so due south of dbe lemains of the ancient dty of Ava. Pinya, 
a village south of Tadaru, is the site of an old capital of the 
Shan dynastjf. South again of Pinya is a village called Myin- 
aing, another old Shan capital. A &ir quantity of wheat is 
produced in the townsb^^ fioctions of which, however, are 
very dry and sterile. There are a few barren hills and ridges, 
bat the oountiy is generalijr leveU The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 117 square miles, and the land revenue and 

tkathameda amounted to Rs. 1,15,400. 

Myinmu Subdivision. — Subdivision ot Sagaing District, 
Upper Burma, containing the MyinmU, ChaU^JGU, MvaUKC^ 
and Ngazun townships. 

Myinmu To vwTislrip.— Township in Sagaing District, 
Upper Burma, lying along the northern bank of the Irrawaddy, 
between 21° 49' and zz^ \o' N. and 25° 21' and 94° 41' E., 
with an area of 286 square miles. It contains no hi^h ground, 
and awav from the Irrawaddy aiul Mu the cxiuntry is very dry. 
'J lie pojiiil itn )ii was 39,386 in 1891, and 41,256 in 1901, distri- 
biJted ill iiO Villages, the head-quarters being at Myinmu 
(population, 3,368), on the river bank close to the Sagaing- 
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Aloa imiiway, 30 mOes west of Sai^dng town. The townsh^ 
iTftfi"^ n number of kurge villages, two with a population 
exceeding 3,000, Allagappa (3,795) and Wunbye (2,049), 
six with a population of between 1,000 and 2,000. Along the 
Irrawaddy are several swamps which are used lor irrigation, 
and are themselves cultivated as they dry up. The area 
ctiltivated in 1903-4 was 120 square miles, and the land 
revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,09,000. 

Chaungu. — Nortli-western township of Sagaing I^i-trict, 
Upper Burma, lying along the eastern bank of the Chuidwui, 
between 21'^ 47' and 22° 2' N. and 95*^ 9' and 95'' 26' E., with 
an urea of 177 square miles. Thepopuladon was 30,108 in 1:^91, 
and 33, 134 in 190 1 , distributed in 88 villages, the head-quarters 
being at Chaungu (popuktkxi» 8,545), a coUectioa of villages 
on the Sagaing-Akm ndlway, 5s VBaSm west of Segaii^ tcmn. 
Good noe lends extend from the township heed^quvters veat* 
wards to the Qundwin, on the tMnks of wfaicfa it Amyin, a 
large village with a bear; but fiurtfaer inhnd the coontiy is 
veiy diy. Theie ii no ridqg g^Miad. The aicn culttveted in 
190^-4 WIS 96 square milei^ and the land revenue and 
HtaikMmeia amounted to R& i,s6k4oa 

Mymnng. — Western township cf Ssgpung District Upper 
Btmna, lying in the angle formed hf the Junction of the Imb 
waddy and Chindwin rivers, between ai* 35' and si* 5a' R 
and 95^ 12' and 95*^ a6' with an area of 246 square miles. 
The popolaticai was 25,270 in 1891, and 31,497 in 1901^ distri- 
buted in 79 villages. The head-quarters till recently were at 
Kyaukyit, on the Nabet stream, a waterway connectii^ the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin, but have now been moved eastwards 
to Myaung (population, 1,016), on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy, about 40 miles west of Sagaing town. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 96 square miles, and the land revenue 
and thathameda am iinied to Rs. 1,14,200. 

Ngazun l uwubhip of Sagaing District, Upper Burma, 
lying beiweeti 21^ 32' and 21^ 55' N. and 95' 26' and 95"^ 
49' E., along the stjulh bank of the irrj.vvaddy, with an area of 
358 square miles. The population was 44,91 1 in 1891, and 
52,532 in 1901, distributed in 169 villages, the head quarters 
being at Ngazun (population, 2,254), on the river bank about 
17 miles north of Myotha, the subdivisional head-quarters. 
The township is rugged and barren except in the neighbou^ 
hood of the river, and the rauifidl is knr. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was X64 square miles^ and the bnd revenue and 
Amihtmmi^ amounted to Rs. i,30^7oa 
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Ava (Bitnnese, Inma). — The old (mpital of Burma, m llie 
Tada-u township of Sagaing District, Upper Burma, situated in 
ai** 51' N. and 96* E. The remains of the old city lie at the 
junction of the Myitnge (Doktawaddy) with the Irrawaddy, the 
city having been built on a triangular island artificially formed 
by a channel called the Myittha chaung^ which was dug from 
the Myitnge to the Irrawaddy. The few houses left are now 
scattered about in more than two dozen hamlets, inhabited by 
colonies of laccjuerers, weavers, and other artisans, some without, 
sonic within, the old walls. 'I'he city stood r^t the north-east 
corner of the island. Tiie outer wall is surrounded 1)\ a nuiat, 
open towards the Myitnge on the east but closed on the north 
towards the Irrawaddy. The inner or {>alace wall has a second 
sniiilar Frii»;it round it. Of the old palace nothing is left but 
one slwiky dricii. tower, very much out of the perpendicular, 
aiui not likely long to rcuiain sUtnding. The walls, both outer 
and inner, are suU very solid and substantial, and give some 
idea of the aspect that Ava in its palmy days must have 
pveaented ; bat they have now been nearly swamped by a sea 
of imdeigRyifth. The iica between fbe hmer and outer wall 
It filled with sbetches of cultivated land, scattered hamlets, 
kjfmmg$y and enormous jungle-dad masses of bricks that were 
once pagodas. Much of this area and all the space within the 
inner walls are extremely picturesque The numberless ftne old 
tamarind-trees of huge sue, the level green swards, the profuse 
vegetation, half hiding the thatched ham]et% the massive old 
walls and rained shrinesa the deared vista% make up a scene 
which suggests a park rather than the site of an old capitsL 
The view across the river to Segsing, up stream to Mandalay, 
and eastwards over the Amarapum plains to the Shan Hills is 
unequalled on the Irraiwaddy. 

The principal pagodas are the Lawkamanaung, the Yatana* 
manaung, the Zinamanaung, the Tuthamanaung, and the Nga- 
manaung, built by king SanemintaySgyi in the year 306 h.e. 
(a. d. 944), and the Shwezigon, built by king Mingyiswa 
Sawkc in the year 529 b e. (1167). 

Founded by kin;.' Thndominpaya in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, atier the final collapse of the Pagan dynasty, 
Ava was for many ye^rs the capital of one of the kingdoms 
that struggled during the middle ages for the mastery in 
Burma, During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
king of Ava was constantly cither invading the territory of 
the Talaings or resisting Peguaa attacks on his own kingdom ; 
and more than once duiiiig that period Ava saw Shan kings 
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le^gniiig within her gates, and Chinese armies encamped before 
her walls. In the sixteenth century the Toungoo dynasty 
rose to power, and in 1554 Bayin Naung, king of Toungoo, 
laid siege to and took the Burmese capital. The fortunes of 
the town were at a low ebb during the last half of the sixteenth 
and the early years of the seventeenth century. h\\\ in 1656 
it became the capital of an empire which then included l'eg:u 
and the greater part of whnt is now Hurma. The Peguans, 
however, revolted about the middle of the eighteenth century 
and shook off the Burmese yoke, and in 1752 Ava was captured 
by a Taking army and burnt to the ground. It was not long 
before Alaungpaya had turned the tables on the i alain^ con- 
querors ; but that liioiiarch made his own capital at Shwebo, 
and Ava did not become the head-cjuaricrs of govern- 
ment again till 1 766, when Sinbyushin, one of Alaungpay&% 
sons, rebuilt the palace and moved his court there. The tcnm 
did not long remain the capital, however. A few yean later 
Bodewpayi bttilt e new city at Amanipura, and the oomt 
and its following migrated there in 1783. Bagyidaw, Bodaw* 
payft's grandson, moved the seat of gofeniment badk to Ava 
in iSss ; and the town was the cepital of Bunna during the 
first Buimese War, and was the objective of the Britidi troops 
in their advance up the Iimwaddy in i8s6. It was Bagyidaw^s 
successor, Tharrawaddy, who finally abandcned the dty aa 
the caintal, and estaUisfaed himself at Amaxapun, and since 
1B37 no Buimese monarch has resided in Ava. 

Pre])arations wens made at Ava to arrest the advance of 
the British up the Irrawaddy at the time of the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1885 ; steps were taken by the Burmese 
to block the channel of the river Of^site the town and troops 
were collected, but the resistance collapsed. Ava was for 
some time after the annexation the head-quarters of a sepa- 
rate District, which was, however, before long absorbed into 
Sagaing Di«:tnrt. 

Sagaing Town — Head quarters of the Division and Dis- 
trict of the same name in Upper Burma, picturesquely situated 
in 2T° 54' N. and q6° E., opposite Amarapura on the right 
bank of the irrawaddy, at the sweeping curve of that river, 
as it changes its course from south to west The bank here 
is hich, and the town, embower, li in tamarind-trees, is unusu- 
ally healthy. The civil station (u rupies the southern portion 
of the river front. The ii.aivc cjuartcrs lie to the south, north, 
and north-west of the European (|uancr ■ and on the foreshore 
in the north-east comer of the town are the railway station 
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and the steamer ghat^ whence oommunication is established 
with the Amaiafmxa side of the river by a steam feiry. North 
of the lailway station agam stretches a long range of arid hills 
covered with pagodas and monasteries, which follofws the 
Irrawaddy along its western bank as far as the north-eastern 
angle of the District There is a good load along the river 
front from the railway station to the Commissioner's residence^ 
and most of the main roads of the town run parallel to or at 
right angles to it. 

The population of Sagaing town was 9»934 in 1891 and 
9,643 in 1901, and included in the latter year 670 MasahnSns 
and 318 Hindus. In addition to a lairly laige Indian popula- 
tion, the town contains a good many Ponnas or ManipuiTS, 
who live in a quarter of their own. It is a fairly thriving 
industrial centre, and is well-known for its silk-weaving. 

Sagainp^ (or Sit-kaing, 'the branch of a <;if tree') dates as 
a capital trom a d. 13 15, when Athin Khaya made himself 
independent oi die Shan kin-dom of Pinya. In 1364 Athin 
Khaya's grandson, Thadommpaya, founded the kingdom of 
Ava, and Sagaing was defitroyed by the Shans. It was at 
Sagaing that the Manipurl invasion of 1733 was checked; 
but the town did not again become a capiial nil 1760, when 
a city, with a circumference of 2 miles, was buik by Naung- 
dawgyi, the eldest son of Alaungpaya, only to lapse into 
comparative insignificance on his death. The old city lies 
to the north of the present town, north of the Zingyan creek 
and east of the Sigongyi pagoda. An attempt was made by 
the Burmese garrisons of Sagaing aiid Ava to stop the British 
HoriUa ascending the Irrawaddy in the 1885 expedition, but 
the Ibits were inadequately defended on the land side and 
were soon ci^>tnred• 

Sagaing was coostitnted a mnnicipality m 1888. The muni- 
c^mI income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs* 17,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,700^ 
mchiding Rs. 14,700 from the buar and Rs. 3,800 house and 
land tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 36,000, the chief items 
being conservancy (Rs. 6,600)1 hospital (Rs. 5,500), roads 
(Rs. 3»9ooX and lighting (Rs. 2,900). The municipality owns 
a large and a small baiar,and supports a hospital with 64 beds. 
There is an Anglo-vemacular school at Sagaing, maintained till 
recently -by the municipality at a cost of Rs. 2,300 annually. 
It is now maintnined hv nm-prnment. 

Chindwin District, Lower. — Distri t in the Sagaing Ponn- 
JDivision of Upper BurIXU^ lying between ai" 48' and 22" 50' N. "^""^ 
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coofi£Pn»- and 94** 95° 39^ ^> """^ ^ ^ 3t4^ tqpuxe miles. 

Sivd river ^ shape it is roughly a triangle, with its apex towards the 
and bill north, and it is bounded on the north by the Upper Chindwtn 
•ystemt. Shwebo Districts ; on the west by Pakokku District, 

from which it is separated by the Pondann^ range ; on the 
east by Shwebo District ; and on the south by Pakokku and 
Sagaing. Its main natural feature is the Chin'DWIN River, 
which flows ricross the District from nf^rth west to south-east, 
dividing it inlo two equal parts east and west, and bisecting 
its southern base. During the rains this river has a strong 
current and vari^ much in breadth ; in places it is fully a 
mile across from bank to bank, while about 20 mile^ north 
of Moaywa the channel is lutiiowcd lu abuuL Go feet by 
the Shweiaye defile, a serious obstacle to navigatbn during 
the highest floods. Elsewhere the stream is easily navigable 
throughout the year by the largest riv^-aaft. In the west 
the double range at the Foadaung runs north and south. The 
northern half of the western boundary of the District follows 
the western, and the southern half the eastern ridge of the 
Poodaong, the border line crossing from one to the otiier 
at the walenhed tepeieting the Taungdwin stream in its 
narrow deserted upper vallef fipom the sources of the Ryaw, 
wfaich» flowmg aoutfat waten part of PakoUni District. iUoiig 
the whole length of this western boundaty the Pondanng 
">«"fyifi« an average height of 4,000 feet East of the 
Pondaung and between it and the Chindwin is the Mahudauc^ 
iange» which enters the District from the Upper Chindwin, 
and runs generally southwards to about 15 mileB from the 
southern boundary, its highest point being 2,305 feet above 
the s^. In the valley between this range and the Pondaung 
run, northwards the I'atolon, and southwards the North Yoma 
stream. The former tr:r ( r^es a sparsely populated valley, 
passe-^ into the Upper Chmdwin District, and eventually joins 
the Clim h^ in river just below Mingin. The latter, flowing 
south, bends round the southern end of the Mahudaung range 
and finally unites with the Kyaukmyet, a large affluent of 
the Chindwin which empties itself into the main streani almost 
opposite Monywa. Between the MahudaunL' and the Chindwin 
river is a small Imi range, about 25 iihIls in lengtli, called 
the '1 hui^adon, which is SLpaiaied from the Maliudaung by 
the waters of the i iuiigadon cJmufig. The triangle foimed 
by the Mahudaung range, the Chindwin river, and the southern 
boundary of the District is, in its northern part, rugged and 
hMljr, the viUsges being confined mostly to the banks of 
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the Chindwtn and its mall affiuents. The ao uUi eiu poitioa 
is nmch fiattv and roofe evenly populated, being bcoken only 
in the south-east by spomdic hill masses^ of whidi die most 
notable are the Powundaung, the Taungkoiiiaik, and the 

Letpadaung in the Salingyi township, each abmit 1,000 lect 
in height, and the Pagyidating in the Pale township. The 
first named is remarkable on account of the cave temples 
it rontains. This southern plain is watered by the Kyaukmyet 
chaung referred to ahove, and by the Ngn Kon Yama stream, 
which forms the greater part of the southern boundary of the 
Iiistrict The country east of the Chindwin is undulating, 
and IS bisected hv the low Nwegwedaung ran^e, which sends 
GUI small streams westwards to the Chindwin and eastwards 
to the Mu. This latter river bounds the District for about 
20 miles near its south-eastern comer, and is nwi^able by 
countr)' boats throughout the year. The only tributaries of 
the Chindwin of any considerable size on the eastern side 
are the Inbauog and Weka fAau^gs in the extreme north 
of the Districly wluch rise fa 9iiPetbo md wifee 3 miles before 
joining the main stream. 

Little IS knoum of the detailed g^ogy of the District Geolocy. 
The rocks are entirely of Tertiary age. In the extreme west 
Niummolitic fiflMStone and shales are exposed. These are 
foOowed to die east by miooene days and sandstones, and 
these again by the soft sandstones which cover the greater 
part of the District and belong to die pliocene period. An 
ifi tt rffring feature is the occonenoe of several explosion 
€nitei% ronnded or Ofval hollows, sometimes containing lakes. 
They may extend, as at Leshe, to a width of ever a mite, with 
depressions of 100 to 200 feet bordered by prectintons maiginSi 
The low ridges of fragmentary rocks, and the scattered blocks 
lying about the plain, are probably the result of ejection by 
volcanic action. 

The chief plants found art the r {Aegle Mamie los), tha- Botany. 
nalka {Murraya exotica), tamaka \Mclia A^ridinu hta)^ taw ta- 
rn aka {Me/ia Nrmani'ca), and tannnn^^ {Acacia Uutaphloea) : and 
among the flowers may be nieiitiotied shwenwe-pan {Caaylha 
Jiitjormis) and mi^aun^wpan ( Derris smndens). Further 
details regarding the vegeUiiion wiii be found under the heads 
of Agriculture and Forests. 

The characteristic wild animals are elephants, leopards, Faana, 
ihamin (browHuidered deer), isim or ksaing (Bos somdmus), 
daye (hog deer), and wild hog. Elephants are fonnd in the 
mmm jurigles, the other wild animals all cv«r the District 
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Tigers are rare. In the cold season water-fowl swarm in 
abundance on the sandbanks in the Chindwin and in the 
JhUs in its neighbourhood. 

The District is situated in the dry zone, and the heat during 
the months of March, April, and May is considerable ; the 
climate during the monsoon, on the other hand, is biee/.y and 
moderate, and the winter is dehghtful. The maximum 
temperature at Monywa averages 8i in December and 97° in 
May, and the minimum 59° in December and 81° in May, 
while temperatures as low as 53** and as high as i<i6* have 
been occasionally registered. The average mean for the year 
is 83**. RainM is regisleied at Monywa, Pale, Budalin, and 
KanL The total ftU for the year 1900-t leoorded at these 
stations ivms 32, 45, 43, and 52 inches lespectiydy. As else- 
where in the northern portion of tiie diy aone» the lainM 
increases towards the north. 

The Chindwin country was entered hj British troops in 
z886^ and during the early psrt of 1887 a battalion of military 
police arrived in the District, and dvil police were enlisted 
with a view to its pacification. At first, the present Upper 
and Lower Chindwin Districts fonned a single Deputy-Com- 
missioner's charge^ with head-quarters at Akm; but in 1S88 
the District was split up into two^ and Monywa was ev^tually 
made the head-quarters of the southern portion. In April, 
1887, the rebel Hla U, who had been practically ruling the 
Ayadaw and Kiidaw townships on the Shwebo and Sagaing 
borders, and committing numerous dacoities during the year, 
was killed by one of his own lieutenants at Wadawma. On the 
other side of the river trouble was greatest around Pagyi (now 
the Salingyi township), where three riiiings took place, two in 
1887 and one in 1888. In the first outbreak two attacks 
were made on a dacoit leader Po Tok, who had killed the 
Kani wun ; in the fir.iL engagement a British ofticcr and some 
sepoys were wounded ; in the second Po Tok was presumably 
killed near Kyadet, as he was never heard of a^un. The 
second disturbance was late in 1887, and was headed by 
a man who styled himself the Shwegyobyu prince, assisted 
by two dacoit leaders named Nga Ssga and Kga Pyo^ who 
afterwards gave much trouble; The rebels were attached 
at Chinbyit by a British force consisting of a few mounted 
men with three officers, two of whom. Major Kennedy and 
Captain Beville, were killed. A force of 70 rifles came op 
later, but the three leaders mansged to escape, leavii^ 40 dead. 
Several other daooits of mark were o^itured in the operations 
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under the late Genenl Peiin Symons, and the establishment of 
dvil police guards at Salingyi and etoewhere helped to keep 
the District quiet for a time. An attempted rising in 1888 
was quashed bjr the arrest at Monywa, and the subsequent 
execution, of a suspect known as the Nagabo prince, who was 
arranging a rebellion with the Shwc^obyu prince, Nga 
Saga, and Nga Pyo. The three Bos, however, rcadly did rise 
in the Yaw country in 1889, and the rebellion acquired serious 
dimensions; but the rebdte were dispersed at Gangaw by 
a force of 200 men, the Shwegyobyu prince fled to the Chin 
Hills, Nga Saga was killed, and Nga Pyo slain by a fellow 
leader. With the suppression of this rising the peace of the 
District was assured. 

Many celebrated pagodas are situated in the District One 
of considerable note is the Alaungdaw Kathapa, built on the 
watershed between the Patolon and Yoma streams in the Kani 
township, in memory of the Buddhist monk who is said to 
have conducted the first Synod held after the Buddha's death. 
A large number of pilgrims from different parts of Burma 
visit it every yenr. Other notable shrines are the Priimgwa, 
the Shwekiini, the Sh\vci;u, the Sutaungbyi, the Shwcmyin- 
din, the Shwezigon, the Shinbyuyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung 
pagodas. Powundaung, a hill about 3 miles east of Lengauk 
village in the Salingyi township, is noted for its numerous cave 
temples carved out of sandstone rock. There are said to be 
444,444 images of Buddha of different sizes in these recesses. 

The population increased from 233,316 in 1891 to 276,383 The 
in 1901. Its distribution m the latter year is shown in lhei***P^ 
following table : — 
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Hie only town is Monvwa, the head-quarters of the District 
The density of population is identical with the average for the 
whole of the diy loiie of Upper Burma. Within the District 
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the density varies considerably from tract to tract ; the Salingyt 
township, on the west bank of the Chin iwin river in the south 
of the 1 >T^trict, is one of the mnst thickiy populated townships 
of Upper Burma, while in the Kani township in the north-west 
the inhabitants are as scattered as in some of the wildest areas 
of tiie Province. The Census of 1901 showed that the Lower 
Chindwin had a higher proportion of females than any other 
District of the Province. This large excess was probably due 
to a tenij>i>rary exodus of males to the han'est fields of more 
fcEiile Districts. There has been very liulc ininiigr.Uiua luLo 
the Lower Chindwin from the rest of Burma. Buddhists form 
99 per cent, of the population, and outside Monywa hardly 
anything is spoken but Bunnese. 
RaoeMd The Indiaa resideats of the Diikrict ate all nmnigrants, 
niaiiily from the Punjab, Ben^il, the United Ptovinoes, end 
lladies, end tndnde 800 Miigelmlns end 900 Hindui. The 
greet majori^ of the popubitioo oonait of Bnnnao% iilio in 
1901 nunbeied ft74»aoo^ or moie then 99 per cent of the 
totaL Of indigenooe lum-Bannsu there are noaae, and 00 
the whole the Lower Qitndwin may be iooikfid upon as one 
of the most typically Burman Districts in the Province. The 
number of peraons whoUy dependent en i^culture in 1901 
was 165,624, or ahoot 60 per cent, of the total popcihtion. 
Christian There is only one mission (a Wesleyan one), and the 
total number of Christians in 1901 was on^ 188, of whom 
III were natives. 

GcBcnl The principal soils are sand, clay, and silt, Sandy earth of 
Umil^on- P^^*" crop bearmg capacity predominates ; clay is found over 
ditioni* many of the levels, and belts of alluvial soil stretch al<mg the 
banks of the larger watercourses. Throughout the District 
pniiiitive agricultural methods are still followed. The land is 
as a riiU 1 'repared with the ordinary tun or harrow, while for the 
alluvial Izyun or kaing cultivatiuii ihe te or plough is used. 
Chief The area cukivated in 1891 was 280 square miles, which rose 

turafita- square miles in 1901. The main agricultural statistics 

tisticsuid for 1903-4 are shown, in square miles, in the table on the 
prfncipri oextpage. 

The culthntted area » for the mostpart situated m the town* 
ships on the east bank of the Chindwin,..and in the Salingyi 
township adjoinuig the western bank of that stream. Of the 
total cuhivated area, rice occupied 99 square miles in 1903-4. 
Needy half the entire rioe crop^ and ahnoet the whole of the 
hot-seeson rioe (is square n^IesX is pown in the Saling^ 
townsfaipb whete fiualities. fiir iixigiatian are gmater thaa dse- 
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where. The chief crop is, however, not rice but jowar, which 

covered 281 square miles ; and even the area under sesamum 
(125 square miles) was larger in 1903-4 than that rK vnter! to 
rice. Gram is ?rown on 7,800 acres, mostly in the Mony\?a 
township, and beans and the like on 34,200 acres, A ron- 
siderabie area (12,400 acres) is under cotton, which does well 
in the ya or upland of the Monywa, Budalin, and Salingyi 
townslii[ia. Tobacco is cultivated mainly in Pale and Monywa, 
cuverjiiL^ an area of 1.400 acres. The garden-cultivation is 
exceptiuimlly small (uiily 1,900 acres), and consists mainly of 
plantain groves. The average area of a holding is 4 aci cs. 
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No advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act have Inprave- 
been made, t>at loans nnder the Agricaltiiriats' Loans Act are ^''^l^ 
gRMOted ereryyew, according totbeiequiiements of the season, taal pne- 
and ave fiesiy soqgbt after. In 1903-4 a sum of Rs. 21,700 ^ 
im so advanced to colttvatofs. Very Httle has been done in 
Hie mty of intiodadqg new staples; 

Cows, ^eep, goats, and ponies are bred all over the I ower OAtia, *c. 
Chindwin, not, however, as a rule, for gain, but to meet local 
requirements. No special gra^inp-i^rounds are allotted. The 
cattle are allowed to rove at wiii through the jungles, vrhrre 
pasturage is sufficient durmp the greater part of the year ; 
but difficulties in regard to fodder spring up in the dry senson, 
when the cultivators are obliged to fall back on the Pyaung 
{Jowdr) stalk kej t 111 reserve for their live-stock. In seasons 
of prolonged drought cattle suffer a great deal Horn want 
of water. 

There are no major or minor Government irrigcUiua works Irrigation, 
of any kind, but a small area is watered from tanks and canals 
dug by private individuals in the Yinmabin subdivision. The 
atea thus supplied in 1903-4 waii 3,000 acres. No important 
fisheries edst, but fishing is carried on in the bed of the 
Chindwm and in the Jhils adjoining its banks The fishery 
revenue in 1903-4 amoimted to Rs. 8^x03. 

The limits of the District aie conterminooswith those of the Fmu. 
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Lower Chindwiii Forest division. Most of the forests lie \xk 
the hills to the irast» and may be roughly divided into the 
followiog dasses : teak-bearing foicsti^ indamg ibiests with 
teak, Mamg forests with no teak, forests with pine& In the 
first class fyitigodo (XyUa dolah'^frmis) Is the commonest tree. 
In the second, fadauk is also plentiful, inlermised laigdy with 
jungle woods of every variety. In the third, in {Dipterottufus 
fltSitreyiahis)t tkitya (Skcrea obtusa), aix) ingyin {Pcntacme 
aamensis) predominate, while iakat {Tectona Hamiiimuma) 
is also found. The fourth class coosists of isolated patches of 
pines occurring in places along the summit of the Ponciaung. 
No special plantations of trees of economic value have been 
formed. Among minor products, cutch, bamboos, and canes 
yield the largest revenue ; but small sums are also realized on 
indwe^ p7L'enyct, and shaw {Stercuiia s/>.) fibre. In 1903 the 
District contained 647 sduare nulcs of * reser%'ed ' forests, the 
most important being the three i'atolon Reserves (318 square 
miles), bituateil in the basin of the Patolon ihautig in the north 
of the District. The gross iorc;>i revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 40,600. 

M'mera h. Sulphate of copjier has been found in the Letpadaung hills 
in the Salingyi township, and a licence to prospect for it has 
been granted recently. Gold occurs at Chinbyii in the Tale 
township ] garnets and tourmaline exist near Salingyi, and 
- petroleum in Kine, in the Pale township, and at the foot of 
the Mahudaung range in the Kani township. Besides these 
mineials, clay, bterite^ and gravel are found all over the Di&> 
trict^ and limestone in small quantities in the hills. In 1900 
prospecting licences for petroleum were granted to several 
individual^ two of whom started boring for oil, but met with 
no success and abandoned their enterprise. There have been 
numerous applications of late for prospecting licences for earth- 
oil in Kani, but most of ttiem have not been fiivourably enter** 
tained. The Burma Oil Company has» however, obtained 
a licence to prospect over an area of so square miles in that 
township, and has already started operatrans. Salt is manu- 
factured in Salingyi by boiling the water from brine-wells. 

A little wood-carving is done at Alon, and there are potteries 
at Ayadaw and Yedwet near the Shwebo border, where pots for 
drinking and cooking purposes are manufactured. Brass gongs, 
spoor rups, &c., arc turned out at Indaing. The Lower 
Chindwm gongs have achieved considerable local notoriety, 
and, a few years ago, the annual value of the trade in these 
articles was estimated at about Rs. 33,000. Burmese saddles 
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«nd bridles axe munifiictuTed at Kyefamon and Monywe^ near 
the Sagpung bofder ; i/os are foiled at Baunggya on the Mu ; 
sillfc-iraaving b carried on at Kothan, though on a small scale ; 

and slippers are made at Kanbya. A gieat deal of lacquer- 
ivare in the form of trays, bowls, and other utensils is produced 
at Kyaukka in the Monywa and MaiiDgdaung in the Budalin 
township. The Kyaukka lacquer-ware finds a ready market in 
Lower Burma. Mats and pas (baskets with covers) are woven 
in the Yinmabin subdivision. With the exception of the gongs 
and the lacquer- ware, the articles named are produced mostly 
for local use. A saw-mill was started about half a mile from 
Monywa town on the left bank of the Chindwin in 1900, but 
has not provc<l a financial success and is not worked rej^uiarlv. 
A rice-mill, wliich was opened in 190X, has similarly failed to 
attiact local custom. 

The Lower Chindwin is an almost wholly agricultural Dis- Commerce 
trict, and its chief exports are pulse, jaggery (unrefined sugar), ^ tiade. 
and Jowdr^ of which the first two are sent in large quantities to 
Lower Burma. Besides these agricultural commodities culch 
is exported, as well as brass and lacquer- work. The principal 
imports are ftgapt\ salt, salted fish, and goods of foreign manufac- 
ture. Paddy comes in from the Upper Chindwin and Shwebo 
Districts, and rice from Lower Burma. The exports and im- 
ports are for the most part conveyed by means of country boats 
and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers, and by rail, 
the only important exception being the paddy from Upper 
Chindwin, which comes on lafts down the Chindwin to 
Monywa, where it is distributed to the villages mland. Fiddy 
from Shwebo District is brought in by the cart-road cotmectiog 
Ye-tt with Monywa. Most of the ngapi and salted fish cornea 
from the delta Districts of Lower Burma in country boatSi 
while salt b imported from Rangoon by both rail and steamer. 
The main trading centres are Monywa, and Saton> Kyaukmyet, 
and Ywashe in the Yinmabin subdivision on the western bank 
of the Chindwin. Most of the people engaged in trade are 
Burmans and Chinamen. Natives of India do business on 
It small scale at many of the bazar towns and villages. 

The Sagaing-Alon railway runs oinnti: the western border of Metnsof 
the Monywa township, with its terminus at Alon, 7 miles north 
of Monywa, and has four stations in the District. Eight roads, 
with a total len^^th of 146 miles, are kept up by the Public 
Works department : nnmely, Monywa towards Ye-u, in Shwel)o 
liuuict, 32 aule.-v , Mou^-wa towards Myinmu, in Sagaing 
District, 1 1 mileii ; Monywa to Magyizauk, 36 miles (26 un- 
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metilled); SatOD to Kyadet, 17 miles; Tandaw^ oppotiie 
Mooyway to Yinmabin, 15 miles; and three aiiofter roads. 
The District fund maintains about 350 miles of onmetaUed 
tracks ccmnecting the towns and mote important villages. 

Weekly services of Government and Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Cbmpany's steamers on the Chindwin touch at Saton, Monyw:^ 
Alon, and Kani. Communications are further maintained by 
deven ferries on the Chindwin river and three on the Mu. 

The rainfall is tickle and untrustworthy, and few v ears pass 
without some slight thrcatenings of local drought. Towards 
the end of 1891 failure of rain brought about a serious scarcity 
of food-grains in the then existint? Monywa, Ayadaw, and 
Kudaw townships, as well as in a [drii ori of the Kani township ; 
and it was found necessary to open famine relief works, which 
involved an expenditure of about Rs. 90,000. The distress 
was in places severe, extending over an area of 75 s( juar(.' miles, 
and affecting a popul.Ui< >n of 30,000, while reli. f opi, rations 
lasted for 45 weeks. J lie highest daily attendance on the 
works wa.^ 4,33^ persons, and ihe total number of units 
relieved from the beginning to the end of the period of scarcity 
was 362,866. The failure of crops is said to have driven be- 
tween a,ooo and 3,000 fiunilies out of the District The efforts 
of the local officials were» however, so suooesifel Uiat, judging 
from the census retomi^ the District bad recovered froin its 
effiwts by X90i, There has been no serious harvest ftilore 
since 1891. 

The District is divided for administiative purposes into two 
subdivisions : Monywa^ to the east of the Chindwni, oomprisii^ 
the Budalin and Monywa townships ; sad Yinmabin, for the 
most part to the west of the river, c o n ipt i siu g the Kan^ 
Saliiigyi^ and Pale townships. These are in charge of the 
usual executive officers, under whom are 804 village headmen, 
51 X of whom receive no commission on their revenue 
collections. Kani vras, under Burmese rule, the head- 
quarters of a wun^ and the present township officer still 
retains the courtesy title of 7vun of Kani. The District, with 
the Chin Hills and tiie Upper Chmdwin District, forms 
the Chindwin Public Works division, with head-quarters at 
Monywa. 

The subdivisional and township officers are civil judges 
in their respective charges, the Monywa township officer 
being assisted in his civil work by the treasury officer, who is 
also head-quarters magistrate. The people resort r( adily to 
the civil courts, and as the area of private Luid is comporauvely , 
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extensive, the number of suits for the possession of pioperty is 
large. The criminal courts are presided over by the executive 
offioen^ and crime is of the usual type. 

As in other parts of Upper Burma, the main source of Rcventie 
revenue under native rule was thathameda. levied at the rate 
of Rs. 10 a household. Tt was assessed by specially selected 
village elders {ihamadis), and shortly before annexation brought 
in about lakhs annually. The land revenue proper was 
then insignificant in amount. It was derived only from state 
lands, and represented a fraction of the produce valued at 
current market rates. The other sources of revenue, such as 
customs, brokerage, and the like, were niohlly given up on 
annexation, excise being levied in their [)lace. On the intro 
duction of British rule the land revenue proper and thathafiiuhi 
were collected as before, the former being levied ai ilic ralu of 
one-third of the annual produce of certain lands belonging to 
ro3nl servants and their descendants and a few others. The 
dtiect assessment of land revenue was introduced in 1903-3. 
A summaiy settlement was made^ and acreage rates were 
sanctioned in the Monfwa and Budalin townships, with the 
resuh that the land vevenue^ which in 1900-1 bad been only 
Rs. 8^900^ rose in 1903-4 to more than a lakh and a half, this 
incfeaae being oounterbalancedt however, by a oorresponding 
reduction in the ^mUuamia^ which fell from 5*7 lakhs to 
4-6 lakba. The whole of the Salingyi township and parts of 
the Pale and Kani townships were placed under supplementary 
snrv^ in 1904, and acreage mtes have now been sanctioned. 
According to the present settlement, the rates on non^te 
land vary from R& 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 on rice lands, from 6 to 
8 annas on ytt or upland crops, and from 1 2 annas to Rs. 3-4 
on hung or alhn in! crops. On state land the range is from 
6 annas on ya land to Rs. 4-8 on Aaing cultivation. The 
greater part of the District falls under the category of kaing ox 
ya. Rf'^'ular settlement operations arc now ir^ j rogrcss. 

The folh w ing table »;bnws the growth of the revenue since 
1^90-1, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Land revenue 
Total revenue . 
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6.70 



Thathameda is still the main source of revenue. 
The income of the District fund for the provision of roads, Local and 
^AW>ungalows, &c., amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 13,300, the ■'"*'«*P"* 
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govern- main item of expenditure beir^ Rs. 10,300 on public works. 
The District and the iloNYWA munidpal fund are the only 

twu Local funds. 

Police and Under the I hstrict Superintendent of police are two subdi- 
j»iU. visional police officers, stationed at Monywa and Yinmabin. 

The strength of the civil [mjHcc force is 2 insipectors (in charge 
of the subdivision*?), 9 head constables, 30 sergeants, and 
3«6 constables. There are 9 police stations and 12 outposts. 
Monywa is the head-quarters of the Chindwin military police 
battalion, 1,130 strong. Of these, 585 are stationed at Muii\ wa 
and 30 at Vinmabin ; the rest aic distributed in the Upper 
Chindwin District. The commandant and two assistant com- 
mandants are at the battalion head-quarters, and a third assis- 
tant commandant at Kindat. The District jail at Monywa has 
acoommodatum for 118 persons. Wheat is ground by its 
inmates for the military police» and a little caipentry ts done 
for Government departments and for sale to the public. Hie 
produce of the jail garden is used for the prisoners' food; what 
is not required for this purpose is sold. 

The p ro p o rti on of litefate persons in 1901 was 41 per cent 
in the case of inale8» and 2 per cent in that of females, or 
19 per cent for both sexes together. In view of the fact that 
the District contains no backward hill tribes and compaiatiTely 
few natives of India, the figure is somewhat low for Burma. 
The attitude of the local ecclesiastics towards education may 
have something to do with this. There are indications that 
the porii^is view the Government methods of teaching with 
s|>ecial disfavour, and that the local educational staff have had 
more than •ordinary difficulty in combating this feeling. It 
appears further that the people, who are largely agriculturists, 
evince no desire \.o have their children educated to a high 
Standard, though they are willing enough to send t\unx sons 
to the Go\ernment survey school. There is only on< Aniilo- 
vemacular aided school, the English Wesleyan Mission School. 
The number of aided vernacular schools in 1903-4 was 139. 
The District contains. 3 secondary, 137 primary, and 760 ele- 
mentary (private) schof^ls. The number of pupils wa;^ 5,162 
in 1890-1, 8,344 in 1900-r, and 9,961 (including 763 girls) 
in 1903-4. The expendiuui: on educiition in the last ycai 
was Rs. 8,900, towards which Provincial iunds contributed 
Rs. 7,100^ and fees Rs. 1,800. 
Hotpluls In addition to a military police hospital with 40 beds, there 
IS a avil hospital at Monywa with 39 beds. In 1903 the 
number of cases treated was 9,406, including 435 in-patients, 
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and 151 operations were performed. I he income of the civil 
hospital was Rs. 5,400, made up of Rs. 2,500 from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 2,400 from municipal funds, and Rs. 500 from 
subscriptions, A small dispensary has recently been opened 
at Vinmabin. 

Vaccination is coiii[>ulsory Wlthm the limits of the Moiiyvva Vaccina- 
tnuii;< ipality. In 1903 4 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 9,387, represenuiig 34 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Monywa Siibdivisioii.~Subdivision of the Lower Chin- 
dwin District, Upper Buima, lying east of tlw Chmdwin livfir. 
It comprises the Bddaum and Monywa townships. 

BndaUii. — ^NordMstem township of the Lower Chindwia 
District, Upper Burma, lying on the east of the Chindwin river, 
between ss^ 14' and ss^ 3/ N. and 94^ 56' and 95° 35' E., with 
•B aica of 451 sqoaie miles. The population was 50^847 in 
1S91, and 55,447 in 190X, distributed in 196 villages. Budalin 
(population, s,577), an inland village so miles due nordi of 
Moi|ywa» is die head-quarters. The township lies on an 
devatiod plain, and is not weU watered ; but rice, jawSr^ sesa- 
mnm, and peas are grown. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was i8s square miles, and the land revenue and thatkameda 
amomtted to Rs. 1,20,800. 

Ifonywa Township.— South-eastern township of the 
Lower Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying between 21° 55' 
and 22° 21' N. and 95® 3' and 95° 39' E., from the Mu river 
in the east to the Chindwin river in the west, wlih an area of 
487 square miles. The population was 7i,()7t in 1 891, and 
90,164 in 1901, distributed in 297 villages, and one town, 
MoNvwA (population, 7,869), tiic liead-quariers of the District 
The low tv, 1^11 ) head-quarters are at Alon (population, 3,624), 
the terminus oi tlie Sagaing-AIon branch railway, on the 
Chindwin, about 7 miles above Monywa. Trade has greatly 
increased since the annexation, and communications have been 
largely improved. The township, which is on the whole level 
and dry, contained 191 square miles under cultivation in 
1903-4, and the land revenue and thathameda amounted to 
Its. 1,89,500. 

Tliimabln.— Subdivision of the Lower Chindwin District, 
Upper Bumia, lying for thi most part west of the Chindwin 
river. It comprises the Kani, Salinoyi, and Palb townships. 
The bead-qnartezs are at Yinmabtn (population, 643), in the 
Salingjri township, about 16 miles west of Monywa on the 
opposite bank of the Chindwin. 
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Kani. — Northernmost township of the Lower Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Chindwin 
river, hctwecn 22" 2 and 22'^ 50' N. and 04° 16' and 95" 5' E.. 
with an area of 1,788 square miles. The population was 
41,232 in i89i,and 4^,717 in 1901, distributed in 256 villages, 
Kani (population, 1,097), about 40 miles above Monywa, on 
the right bank of the Chindwin, being the head-quartt r> 
A large jiortion of the township consists of 'reserved' forests, 
and the whule is hilly and well watered. Cultivation is con- 
lined to the narrow valleys in that portion lying west of the 
Chindwin, and to the flatter part east of the river. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 32 square miles, and the land revenue 
and thathafntda amounted to Rs, 1,11,000. 

Sallngyi. 'iuwnship of the Lower Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 21° 49' and 22° 8' N. and 94 47' 
and 95° 10' E., along the western bank of the Chindwin, with 
an area of 296 square miles. The population was 43,658 in 
189T, and 50,814 in 1901, distributed in 2x1 villages, Salingyi 
(population, 1,503), a village south of Monyiva and a few mte 
to the west of the Chindwin, being the bead-quarters. The 
township is flat, except in the north-east, and is well watered 
and thickly popuUted. The soil is for the most part black 
cotton soil, which produces rice^/mnor, sesamum, peas, gram, 
and cotton. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 147 square 
miles, and the land revenue and Uudkaimda amounted to 
Ks. 1,19,900. 

Pale. — South-western township of the Lower Chindwin 
District, Upper Buima, lying between 31*48' and as* xo' N. 
and 94* 25' and 94* 55' E., with an area of 458 square miles. 
The population was 25,608 in 1891, and 31,241 in 1901, 
distributed in 252 villages. The head-quarters are at Pale 
(population, 1,113), close to the eastern border. The country 
is level in the east, becoming hilly as the Poodaung taqge is 
approached, and is well watered. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 55 square miles, and the land revenue and tka- 
thameda amounted to Rs. 76,300. 

Monywa Town. — Head-quarters of the Lower Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, situated in 22** 6' N. and 95° 8' E., on 
the left or eastern bank of the Chindwin river, about 50 miles 
north of its junction with the Irrawaddy, and 65 miles west of 
Sagaing, with which it is connected by a branch railway. The 
town, which is low-lying and fairly well shaded by tamarind- 
trees, is protected from the annual rise of the river by an 
embankment along the water's edge. It contains the usual 
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head-quarters buildings, courthouse, and jail, all of which are 
situated at its northern end, as well as large barracks and a 
hospital for tht ( fiindwin military police battalion. The 
railway station is ai some little distance from the river, to the 
east of the civil station. The club and a good many of the 
houses of the European residents are close to the river bank. 
The town is said to derive its name (which being interpreted 
is ' cake village ' ) fruin a baker maiden whom a king of ancient 
days found selling cakes, and took to himself as queen. It was 
of little importance at the time of annexation, the head-quarters 
of (he vmn being at Aloo, about 7 miles farther up the river ; 
but It has since then grown in importance and prosperity, and 
the last Census showed that the population had increased from 
^316 in 1891 to 7,869 in 1901, the latter total including over 
lyooo natives of India. It is a fiurly thriving trade centre^ and 
one of the chief ports of call for river steamers 00 the Chm- 
dwin. Monywa was constituted a municqiality in 1888. The 
municipal revenue and eipenditure during the ten years endiqg 
1901 averaged about Rs» 17,000. In 190^-4 the receipu were 
Rs. s6^8oo!, induduig Ks. 11,800 from bazars and slau^ter- 
houses. The expenditure was Ks. 37,000, including Rs. 6,700 
spent on conservancy, Rs. 3,300 on the hoq>itaI, and Rs. 4,400 
on roads. The town is well laid out and intersected by good 
thoroughfares. A civil hospital has accommodation for 3s 
in-patients. There is no municipal school, but the VVesleyan 
Mission school supplies most of the higher educational needs 
of the town. 

Chindwin District, Upper. — District in the Sagaing Boun- 
Divi.sion of Upper Burma, taking its name from the Chindwin 
river, which flows through it from north to south. (leograi)hi- and hill 
cally, the l>istrict contains two Shan States administered by *°^J[jj" 
their Sawbwas, Zin(;kat ing Hkamti and Hsawnghsup, over 
which the Deputv f 'ouuiussioner exercises a certain amount of 
control. It lies bciween 22^ 36' and 26*^ 22' N. arid 1^3'' 58' 
and 96° 20' Y.., with an area of 18,590 square miles, being 
the largest District in Burma. It is bounded on the north by 
the Taro and ilukuwng valleys, which encircle the head-waters 
of the Chindwin ; on the south by the Pakokku and Lx)wer 
Chindwin Districts; on the east by MyitkyinS, KathS, and 
Shwelxi; and on the west fay Assam, Manipur, and the Chin 
HiUs. In shape it is an Irregular paralldograai, roughly 
950 flttles long and 50 broad. Its mountain ranges are 
grouped into two main systems, west and east of the Chindwin 
nver. In the extreme north-west of tiie I>istrict, on the 
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borders of the Zingkaling Hkamti State, are the outlying rnomi- 
tains of the great pile of iipland which separates Burma from 
Assam. In this group is the highest peak in Burma, Sarameti 
or Nwemauktaung (i 2,557 feet), often capped with snow. 
From the main mass branches a series of more or less parallel 
ridires about 2.000 to 3,000 feet in heii'ht, which run in a 
southerly dirccUun right down into Pakokku District, In the 
north these ranges are generally known collectively as the 
Yoma, farther south they are called the Pondaung. For a 
considerable distance within the District they are skirted on 
their eastern flank by the Chindwin river, which they separate 
from the Kale and Kabaw valleys. The latter, sloping gently 
away from each other north aild south, form one long, very 
fertile depression, 150 miles in length and about 8 miles m 
bresdth, locked between the Yoma and the loAkr ranges of 
Manipur and the Chin Hills. The hiU system west of the 
Inawaddy starts in the ei^treme north of Burma ftom the high- 
lands separating ttie basins of the Inawaddjandthe CSundwin, 
and runs in a south-south-west direction, dividing the Upper 
Chindwin iiom Kathfl and Shwebo Districts. It consists of a 
range of abrupt hills, averaging about 1,000 feet in height, but , 
rising to over 5,000 feet in the north of the District in an 
eminence known as the Taungthonlon, or ' three mountains.' 
Its spurs extend towards the Chindwin over the wide interven- 
ing valley, cutting it up into well-'watered tracts, which give the 
District, and especially the southern portion, its richness in hill 
and river scenery. The Chindwin River runs southwards 
throughout the length of the District, entering it at the kyaukse 
(* stone weir a barrier of rocks in the extreme north that 
prevents access by boat to the Hukawng valley. During its 
course through the District it is joined by several streams, of 
which the most important are the Yu and the Myittha on the 
west and the Uyu cm the east. The Yu river, which is com- 
posed of several affluents rising in the Manipur plateau, and 
(irauung the Hsawnghsup State, fluwi, in a souiiicfly direction 
till it reaches 24*^ N., when it ^^uddenlv bends eastwards an 1 
pierces the Yoma, to join the Chindwin 25 imies above Kindat. 
South of the Yu is the Myittha river, which, running in a. 
northerly direction from Pakokku District, turns abruptly east 
at Kalemyo^ and empties itself into the Chindwin at Kalewa. 
The Uyu river rises in MyitkyinI District, flows past the jade- 
mines* entera die Upper Chindwin District at its extreme 
northneast comer, and winds through a sparsely populated 
valley to meet the Chindwin at Homalin. The vast tract in 
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. the anc^e formed by the Uyu and the Cfaindwin is for the mott 
part a desolate waste of hills. Near Mingin in the eitieme 
south of the District the Chtndwin is joined by the PatoloDt 
which flows northwards from the Lower Cbindwin District 

All the rocks which occur belong to the Tertiary system, Qedlo|Qr. 
but little is known regarding the details of the geology of the 
District. Nummulitic (eocene) limestones and shal^ occur 
west (►f the river, followed to the east by shales and sandstones 
of nrof^ene age. East of the river the ground is occupied by 
Upjx^r iYrtian- (pliocene) sandstones. There is a coal-bearing 
area in the west. The recent sandstone is of brown or yellow 
tint, and give^i way ea.sily to the combined action of rain and 
air. The older is of a bluish grey colour, finely grained, and 
of a hardness which would render it an exceedingly good 
material for building puq ^N.-s. Conglomeiaic uccurs in the 
country between the Myiuii.i und Yu rivers, and {)robably else- 
where. It consists chiefly of rolled pebbles of white quart/.ite, 
among which are mixed in smaller quantities blood-red jasper 
and black homstone. It does not disint^rate so readily as 
the sandstone, and forms a kind of embankment or escarpment 
along the western side of the Kate raoge; Clay and shales 
occur in the ooal-bearii^ area. The coal is found in beds 
of half an inch to xs feet in thickness. The greater number 
of seams occur in the valley of the Mawku stream, in which 
Dr. Noetting estimates that there are not less than 40 seams 
with a total thickness of 80 feet. 

The District is richly foiested and timber abounds In infinite Botaay. 
wiety. The most characteristic trees axe the in {D^Ur^tftts 
iu^erat/aAts), the teak, the u^in {Penicume stamenstt), and the 
stately kanyin {D^eroeafpts alatus). Bamboos of every kind 
abound, the graceful Hnwa {C^halostac^mm pergradle) being 
perhaps the most characteristic species; and orchids, ferns, 
wild roses, and other wild flowers arc found everywhere. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bison, tsine or Famuu 
hsaing {Bos soridainjs), bear, and sdmdar are all to be met 
with, but comparatively little is rciMy known of the vast areas 
of jungle that the District coTiuiins. The result of the opera- 
tions of the Khedda dei)artnient in the adjoining District of 
Katha appears to indicate that the number of elei^hants in the 
Upper Cbindwin is very considerable. A handsome variety 
of the tiger-cat is occasionally met with. IVafowl abound 
throughout the District, being specially picnlilul in the lower 
reaches of the Uyu, uul l>oth the peacock pheasKUit and the 
silver pheasant arc fuuiid ui the north. 
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CliiMie^ As might be expected in a region lying between four 
tempera- d^gyees of ktitude^ there is a noticeable difference of tempera- 
JSi^** ture between the north and the south of the District ; but 
observations have hitherto been made only at Kindat, where 
the thermometer averages 70° to 95° in the hot season and 
55** to 80° in the cold. The highest records have been 108° 
in May, 1897, 106'' in Mav, TH98, and 107'' in May, 1899, 
while in the extreme ncmli ilie minimum, even in the plains, is 
not far ofT freezing-point in the winter. The portions of the 
District bordering on the Chmdwin are fairly healthy, but the 
inland [)arrs, and in particular the Kale, Kabaw, and Uyu 
valleys, arc aliiioriaally malarious and [jcstilential. 

The rain fall varies fiuai an average of 50 inches at Mingin, 
bordering on the dry zone, to 92 inches at Homalin in the 
north and at Tamu among the hills on the western border. As 
a rule the supply is plentiful and timely, but in 1891-3 tlie 
nii^ all over the Diittkt wis neither, and at Mingin prices 
rose to more than double the ordinsiy sste; 1896-7 was 
another bad year of scanty nuniall; the Cfaindwin also failed 
to iiae» and inundated crops perished aooordingly. There was^ 
however, no fiunine. Floods are lare ; but in October, 190X, 
the Yu river rose to an unprecedented hei^t in the Kabaw 
yalley, and destroyed five villsgesi luippfly without loss of life. 
In 1905 there was an exoeptioQal rise in the Chindwin. 
Histofy. Under Burmese rule the Upper Chindwin was administered 
by a wuHi known as the Khunpat wum^ who had his head* 
quarters at Kindat, then a military post, and exercised very 
extensive powers. On the outbreak of war in 1885, three 
English assistants of the Bombay Burma Trading Ovpontioa 
were murdered on the launch Chindwin near Mingin, and 
shortly after this the Political Agent of Manipur marched to 
Kindat through the Kabaw valley and rescued two other 
agents of the company. In 1886 the Deputy-Commissioner 
steamed up the river, meeting with some slight resistance at 
Balet and Masein, and received the submission of the 
Hsawnghsup Sawbwa. A few posts were established on the 
river, but nothing was done on this occasion to occupy 
the interior except in the Kabaw valley, where 'ianiu continued 
to be held by British troops from Manipur, At first it was 
intended to hand over the Kabaw valky to Manipur, but the 
people objected so strongly to the proposed measure that the 
project was abandoned. Exct ^/i 111 the Kabaw valley itself, 
which was finally pacified in 1887, no organized resistance was 
shown to British administration in the Upper Chindwin Dia- 
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trict, and dacoits asa rale gm less trouble here than elsewhere. 
In x886, however, Mr. Gleesoo, Asastant Coiiunisdoiiei^ was 
treachcfously muideied at Mingin; and in 1888 Nga Saga^ 
a follower of the Shwcgyobyu pretender, headed an outbieak in 
the Mtngtn subdivisioo, which was ^seedily quelled. In the 
latter year the Upper and Lower Chindwui, which had been 
a single District administered from Aloo, were divided into two 
Districts, with bead-quarters at Kindat and Monywa respec- 
tively. For a long time after annexation the neighbourhood 
of the Kale valley was miK:h disturbed. At the time of the 
occupation of Upper Burma, the Saw bwa of the Shan State (rf 
Kale was at war with his nephew Pa Gyi ; and the Siyin, Sokte, 
and Kanhow Chins took advantage of this strife of the 
kinsmen to raid the Kale and Kabaw vaPt ys, dostroying many 
villages and killing or carry ihl; off their inh L})Hants. P,i Gyi 
was appointed Sawbwa, luit it was not Iniig before he started 
intriguing with the Shwegyobyu pretender, who had taken 
refuge with the Tashon Chins. The Siyins and Kanhows 
were severely punished in the first Chin expedition in 1888-9, 
but did not cease their raids on the Kabaw valley. (For 
further action taken a^a.ini.L ihc Chins see Chin Hii.ls.) In 
the Wuntho rebellion of 1890-1, the rebel Nga Le marched 
down from the Taungthonlon hill to Homalin, where lie burnt 
the conrthoose^ and called 00 his relation, the Hsawnghsup 
Sawbwa, to aniat him. The Sawbwa, however, remained 
actively loyal, and ranged his troopa on the opposite bank 
at Kettha, and Nga Le was shortly afterwards hunted ont of 
the District At Gyi was deported in 1891 for complicity 
hi this rebdlicii and for his intiigiies with tiie Shwegyobjm, 
and the Kale State from that time forward became part of the 
District In the meantime British influence was being ex- 
tended in the north of the District ; a ndlitaiy police post was 
aet op at Tamantfai, 50 miles above Homalin on the Chindwin, 
in co n se q u en c e of mids by Chins in the neighbourhood ; and 
ponittve expeditions were dispatched in 1892 and 1894 against 
Tarious Chin tribes inhabiting the hills on the Assam border to 
the west of the Homalin township. In 1896 boundary pillars 
were set up dividing off the unadministered Chin tract in the 
north-west of the District ; and since then no rrtids have been 
committed, tbn'j^rh the Kaswa Chins of Piya in the north have 
been bkxrkadcd since 1901 for cattle-lifting on the Chiriflwin. 

The population, excluding the ^/z/aj/'-independent Shan The 
State:i of Hsawnghsup and Zingkaling Hkamti, was 1 1 1 , 5 3 P*-""P^ 
in 1S91 and 145,032 in 190X, Including these two Statei> u 
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WW 154*551 m X901. Its distributioii in tbe kfeler jear is 
shown b the foUowing table: — 
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The only town, Kindat, is really nothing more than a laige 
village contaimng a»4i7 inhabitants. The whole of tbe District 
is sparsely populated, the density decreasing towards the north. 
The apparently rapid increase of population since 1891 is due 
to a certain extmt to non-enumemtion in that year of the 
wilder tracts, and to the generally disturbed state of the country 
on the Kathi borders that had been brought about by the 
Wuntho rebellion. There are nearly 9,000 Animistf;, and 
about the same number of Hindus and Mu^mSns, but most 
of the jKipulation arc Buddhists. Two-thirds of the people 
talk Burmese^ and the majori^ <^ the remainder are ^tan 
speakers. 

Raw and Rather more than half the total population is Burman. The 
2^!*" Mingin subdivision in the extreiiu. <>uth is almost exclusively, 
and the Kindat and Kale subdivisions very largely, Burmese. 
Shans come next to the Burmans in point of numbers, wiih 
a luuil of 67,100. They inhabit the two Shan States and Uie 
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Homalin subdimon in tbe extreme north. There were 1,600 
Chins in 1901; they are found in the nd{^bourhood of die 
Kahaw and Kale valleys and in the west of the Homalin town- 
diip. A few Kadiin villages lie east of the Chindwin in the 
semi-independent State of Hkamti, but they do not acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Sawbwa, who was advised not to attempt 
to enumerate them in 1901. Their total was estimated at 1S8. 
Elsewhere in the Dismct nearly 200 Kachins were found, so 
that the aggregate of Kachins may be taken at a little under 
400. The Indian immigrants numbered 2,300 at the last 
Census, comprising 1,100 Hindus and 800 MusalmSns, a good 
many of whom were military policemen. Most of the rest are 
confined to Kindnr, Kalcwa, and Kalemyu. The population 
directly dcpi ndcnt on agriculture in 1901 was 104,195, or 67 
per cent, ot the total. Of this number 12,149 were supported 
by taunt^a (shifting) cultivation. 

There are no missionary agencies at W(jrk and the number ChristUa 
of the Christians (234) is small. Altogether, 200 are native^ qC miMlodi, 
India. 

Apart from a few large villages where Indian traders congre- General 

gate, the District is agricultural throughout. The popuiaiion *g"f«l* 
• • : 1.- . L I • r tnral con- 

is poor ; m some parts cultivators have to pay high rents to ditioa&. 

landlords, and in otheii, though the out-torn is good, they are 
unable to bring their crops to maricet owing to the lack of 
communications. A large export trade in paddy is canied on 
with Monywa, P&kokku, andiMyingyan, but the profits go into 
the hands of middlemen. The condition of the colttvators of 
state land is distinctly better than that of cultivatiq^ of private 
land, for the latter are usually subtenants, pay a heavy rent, 
and are indebted to their landlords. In some parts, however, 
state land has got into the possession of non^igricultunl land- 
lords, who take as heavy a rent from their tenants as the owners 
of private lands. The soil in the valleys, to which regular 
cultivation is confined, is of alluvial formation, and is often 
irrigated by perennial springs. The upper Isytirn on the slopes 
of the hills, where the cultivation of hill-clearings (taungyas) is 
carried on, consist mainly of decayed vegetable matter. To- 
wards the south and over most of the countr}' east of the 
Chindwin, the hills are barren and unsuited to cultivation. 
The standard crop is wet-season rice, hut mayin is also rommon. 
Wet-season rice is sown in July and August, transplanted in 
August and September, and reaped in January. In the Minj^n 
subdivision, where the rainfall is more precarious than else- 
where, all these operations are earned on oiM or two months in 
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advaaceof the rettofthe Distnct Dfy^teuon rice is sown in 
December or January, tmnsplatited in Febniary info depieMiciiis 
from which the water is reMUing, and reaped in May. Buffaloes 
alone aie nsed for working the land, and the harrow takes the 
place of the plough evcrpvhere. For iaungya cultivation a piece 
of forest land on the slope or boUow of a hill b chosen | all the 
undeigrowth is burnt and the ground harrowed ; the trees are 
then girdled, and their branches lopped off and piled in heaps. 
In May they are burnt and the ashes distributed over the fields, 
and the seeds sown broadcast when the first rains commence. 
The crop is reaped in October. After three years the soil is 
exhausted and the cultivator moves on to a nesh clearing. 

The follt w n^ table shows the main agricultural statistics for 
1903-4, in square miles : — 
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Rice is the principal crop in both the hill^ and the valleys. 
In 1903-4 it occupied 251 aquare mile% of which 14 were 
mayin. Peas, beans» tobacco, sesamnm, and oottoa are culti- 
vated for home consumption, but occupy quite an inconsiderable 
area. Tea is {^own in four or five villages on the Chindsvin 
north of Homalin, over an area which in 1903-4 amounted to 
nearly r,40o acres. The seed is sown at the end of the rains 
and the plants mature after six years. Picking is carried on at 
the begirming of the rainy season, only the new leaf being 
pill ked. After picking, the tea leaves are boiled for about 
filteen minutes, and then rolled and crushed by hand. The 
resultant pickle is then rammed tight into hollow bamboos or 
bciuiboo baskets, in which it is sent down the river. The trade 
is declining yearly. A lew years a^u large quantities of tea seed 
were bought by Assam planters and exported via Manipur, but 
the trsde has entirely ceased, because, it is said, one or two 
consignments went bad. Cultivatioii la extending rapidly, 
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particularly in the Kale valley, which ;^ recovering from Chin 
raids, and is now on the high road tu its ancient prosperity. 
Extensions are encouraged by the low rate ot assessment on 
stale land — one-tenth of the produce, which is much below the 
average rent paid by tenants of private lands to their landlords. 
In the Mingin sutxiivision practically all the available land 
has been broiqilit under ctiMvatiaii, awl (tnther ezpannon is 
impossible. The District as a whole, however, could easily 
support ten or twenty times its present population. 

No new kinds of seed have been introduced, the people Impiove- 
bdng m, oonlHtt with «>eh wi«t>es a. ^v'^,^^'^ 
cfaaiy of adopting agricultural novdties. No loans have yet timl pnc- 
been gmnted under the Land Impnyvement Loans Act, but ^ 
advances have been made freely to agriculturists fat the pur- 
diase of bu£Qdoes under the Agriculturists* Loans Act These 
advances are eagerly sought after, and veiy rarely abused. 
The average amount lent during the six years ending 1904 
exceeded Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

Buffaloes are bred and are universally used for cultivation ; Cattk^ ^ 
they are of a good type, and it is rare to see one out of condition. 
In the large villages natives of India keep herds of cows for 
milking puqwses, but, unlike the aittle owned by Burmans, 
the beasts are usually in wretched condition. Ponies are not 
common, and are mostly small and weedy; and sheep and 
gfxits are rare. There is abundant grazing everywhere, and 
the fodder question is never likely to be acute. 

The only form of irrigation practised is the diversion of the iriigadoiL 
contents of the shallower streams over the adjomiri:: tlclds by 
means of small cliannels. The area ihus deali wiiti amounted 
to 31 square miles in 1903-4. Ordinarily, however, the rain- 
£Edl is sufficient to bring the rice to maturity without artificial 
aid. In a year when the wet-season rice firils, the method of 
iirigation described above is largely resorted to for raising the 
mc^fin or dry^season rice, a cvop usually thought but little of. 
The many streams with which the District abounds offer splen- 
did fiidKrics for iirigation, of which» however, the cultivator 
does not usually take die trouble to avail himself. 

In the Qpper portion of the District dry^eason rice is 
extensively grown in several large jklls. It is estimated that 
tile Minya jlui^ if fully cultivated, would produce enough rice to 
feed the whole population of the Homaltn subdivision for six 
months, fishing is carried out in most of these stretches of 
water, as well as in the bed of the Chtndwin, and the fishery 
revenue exceeds &s* xo,oc« per annum. 

Mr. IB. Q 
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Fomti. The District is comprised m the Upper C'hindwin and 
Myittha Forest divisions, the loimer of which has its head- 
quarters at Kiitdat and the latter at Mingin. The Mansi sub- 
division of the Upper Chindwin divisioa indiKks a <^niaUpoitioa 
of Katha Distri( t. The whole District is covered with forests, 
and timber abounds in infinite variety. There are no less than 
33 teak forests, and many fine teak bearing tracts are not yet 
* reserved.' T^' rhaps the most rpniarkahle forest and the only 
one on level ground is the Mahaniyaing, situated on an exten- 
sive plateau in the south-eastern portion of the District. It 
is everirreen and full of grand timber, and is known among 
local Burmans as the tawgyi or 'great forest.' The foUuvvrng 
aic the most characteristic trees : teak, wiiich is extensively 
worked and ex[)orted to Rangoon by the R(iaiba) Luima 
Trading Corporation ; pyin^^ado or pyin {Xylia dolabrijormis)^ 
one of the hardest and most durable timbers of the Province ; 
ingyin {JPeniaam natmnsis) and thitya {Shorea odtusa)^ both 
ezceUent for house-building ; yamam (GmeUnm ariarem\ wjm 
much used for boet-building , sAaic (SfuntJIid from Ihebeifc 
of which topes md twisted ; «i (Dipitr9et$f^ iitUtmkUus) 
•ad AiiprAi (A a/aAtf)t oetdier of then dwible woods 
but ieUed hugdy Cof Ibe supply of fuel to stsemeis ; and th^ 
Ma or wood<oil tree {BMmrri^ msU»H\ which is one of 
the inoet Tikiable in the forestik From the tlilM eiesi of th« 
Mipgiii sabdiTisioii akne wood^il to the value of about 
Rs. 10,000 is exported yearly to Pagan and elsewhere»tO be 
used as lacquer. Cutch is found in the vicinity of Sihaung in 
the Kale valley, but it has not been much worked. A cutch 
Reserve has, however, recently been formed. Of other minor 
forest products bamboos and canes are the most important ; 
immense cjuantiiies of them are floated yearly down the 
(^hindwin to the Districts of the dry zone. The District con- 
tains 2,070 square miles of ' re,ser\'ed,* and 6,160 of unclafise4 
forest. The net forest revenue in 1903-4 was 3 lakhs. 

MinexaU. Coal exists in large quantities, but has been found so far 
in localities where it would not at present pay to work it, 
A portion of the carboralcruu.-. tract between the Vu and 
Myittha rivers was explored by Dr. Noetling, who declared the 
coal to be of good quality, comparing favourably with the beat, 
Indian kinds. D^. Noetling has estimated that in this area 
alonet to which all the coal in the District is by no means coo- 
fined, move than 100 miUioq tons of woi^ble coal could be 
obtained above the level of the Chtndwin, With improved 
communications there seems no lea^ why these fields should 
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not, in course of tiine, be developed. Mineral oil occurs in 
several places, most plentifully within the coal-bearing tracts. 
Gold-dust is found in the Chindwin and othor streams which 
flow into it from the e a>t, but appears to be most plentiful in 
the Uyu nver and its tributaries ; in fact, some of the inland 
villages in the Maingkaing township have had a gold currency 
from time immemorial. Rubies and sapphires have also been 
discovered on or near the Uyu. None of the above minerils, 
however, has as yet been systematically worked. ];ide is found 
on the Nantaleik chaun\^ near Tamanthi, anil on llie Namsam 
stream, which is the boundary beiwrm the U{)per Chindwin 
and MyitkyinS Districts in the extreme north east. No stone, 
however, has been (|uarried in the mines on the Nantaleik 
since the annexation. Amber mines have been worked within 
the last ten years in the Epin valley, in the abandoned tract 
between Haungpa on the Uyu and the Chindwin. Pottery 
clay is fairly common, but k made Hide use of. Sslt springs 
are found at Yobawmi on the Uyu, and bQiHng ik ouned on 
there to a small extent 

Hie District Is cooeeraed mainly with the prodndion of law Arts «nd 
naterisl, and baa Htde to show in the waf 4tf arts and menu- 
iaetures^ The only charoctnistic indnstcy is the weaving of 
Yaw /esM (waiitcloAsX which la canned on at India and 
temal other villages in the extreme south of the Kale mlley. 
These p<isos are dyed with indigo grown leoaUy^ and are wdl 
known for their excellent weariiig qualities. 

The chief exporta aie paddy, teak, wood-oil, bamboos, and Commerae 
beeswax. Teak is exported mainly by the Bombay Bwma*^^'*^ 
Trading Corporation under contract with the Government^ and 
duty is paid on its arrival at Pakokku. It is taken down in 
large rafts and sold in Rangoon. In iQor, more than 1,000,000 
cubic feet of teak were exported from the District. Wood-oil 
is extracted mainlv from the fhitsl forests {Melanorrhoea usifafa) 
of thf MtnLMH subdivisiun, and is shipped in boats at Maiikka- 
daw and .sold at Pagan and other centres of the manufacture of 
lacquer-ware. About 300 niaunds^ valued at Rs. 10,000, are 
ex[)oried yearly. i lie tappers are poor people from theMingin 
subdivision and the borders of Shwebo Distru i, and the profits 
of the industry go mainly into the pockets of middlemen. In 
an OffdinBry year the Dietrict produces more than enough rice 
finr lis own consumption, and large quantities are available for 
export to Lower Bunna. The grain goes down mainly by river, 
the paddy raft, with its duster of thatch-foofed granaiiea and 
coBlialbnl^ being afiunlliar sight on the Chindwia Thedifts' 

Qs 
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ence in prices makes the possibilities of the rice trade large. 
Most of the profits are usually absoi ocd by the brokers. Bam- 
boos and canes are also largely exported to liie dry zone 
Districts. The two biian Suies in the District exchange 
rubber, b bambous, and paddy for salt, sesaiiium oil, 

kerosene, and piece-goods. Rubber is exported from Zingka- 
ling Hkamd and paddy firom Usawnghsup, and some of 
jade extmoted from the mines in Mjritkyinft District passes by 
river through Kindat on its way toutii. Hieie is veiy UtUe ^ 
tiade with Manipur and Assam ; hut the tribes in the miad- 
nunistered tract on the border oome down at times with bees- 
wax, which is bartered for saltand inm, and exported evaitually 
to Mandalay, 

The principal imports are salt, iron, and sQk and cotton 
goods of European manu&cture. The Iiiawad^ Flotilla 

Company's steamers, which on the Chindwtn are practically 
floating bazars, bring up large quantities of salt during the rains, 
when the river is high, as fiuras Homalin, whence it is distributed 
by boats, and finds its way as far north as the tribes who live 
beyond the Chindwin waterfall, close to the borders of Assam. 
Means of There are no railway lines, but the District possesses about 
400 mlirs of unmctalled roads, maintained chiefly from Pro- 
vincial lunds. The most important of these are the road to 
the Kahaw valley and Mainpur via Sittiung and Tanui ; that 
to the Chm Hills via Kalewa and Kalemyo ; the track from 
Kindat to Homalin via Paungbyin ; the road to the Yaw valley 
via Mingin, Seiktlia, and Fya (kept up mainly by the Forest 
department) ; and that to the Kabaw valley via 2kla.wku 
and Teinkaya (maintained entirely by the Forest depart- 
ment). In the Hsawnghsup State one track connects Tamu 
and Hsawnghsup, and a second from Hsawnghsup leads 
over the hills to Manipur. A path available for mules in the 
dry season leads from Hkamti on the Chindwin to Haungpa 
on the Uyu. During the mins, however, land ocMnmmiicalioos 
are defective, and at all times waterways play an almost mon 
important part in the economy of the District The Chin- 
dwin, running through the entire length of the District^ is its 
main highway. During the rains it is navigable by steamen 
of 4 feet draught almost up to the mpids, nearly 600 mUesfrom 
its junction with tiielrrawaddy, while in the dry season shallow* 
draught stem-wheelers can go beyond Tamanthi, about 400 miles 
from its mouth. The Uyu and Myittha rivers are deep enough 
for small launches during a portion of the rainy season, the 
former for r5o miles from its mouth, the latter for some little 
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distance into the Kale valley. The steamers of the Jtmwaddy 
FloCilia Company ply we^ly between Faleokktt and Homalm, 
and Government launches run weekly between Mandalay and 
Homalin. The chief indigenous method of inland navigation 
la Iqrmeam of coimtiy boats called ibnAmir. TheChindwin, 
the Myittha, the Yu, and the Uyu are navigable by these the 
whole year roond. 

For admimstmtive purposes tiie District is divided into four DUtrict 
subdivisions ; Kindat, comprising the Kindat and Tamu town- 
ships; Kale, comprising the Masein, Kalewa, and KAUfUA 
townships ; Mingin, comprising the M ingin and Kyabim town* 
ships; and Homalin, comprising the Paumobyin, Homalin, 
and Maingkaino townships. Under the township officers 
are 4 myotkugyis and 454 village headmen, 21 of whom are 
empowered to try petty civil disputes. The two Shan States 
are administf red by their own Sawbwas much in the same way 
as other Shan States, hut in certain matters they are under the 
control of the Deputy-Commissioner. Tlie subdi\'Tsional officer 
at Homalin di&charges in these States all the functions of an 
Assistant Superintendent of the Shan States. The I M^lIict 
forms a subdivision of the Chindwin Public Woik.^ (.hvi-^ion, 
the Executive Engineer having his head-quarters at Monywa in 
the Lower Chindwin District. 

The Deputy-Commissioner and the subdivisional and town- Civil jus- 
ship officers preside over the District, subdivisional, and town- Jj^^J^ 
ship courts. The dvil courts are mostly concerned with 
money-lending transactions tA a petty nature; hut wherever 
public works are in progress on a laige scale, a crop of civil 
suits arising out of disputes between contrsctofs and coolies 
mvariably springs up^ litigation of this nature is commonest 
at Kalemyo^ where there is always some road*work in progress. 
Suits for large sums are rare. In ocder to provide fiuilities for 
laying appeals in the remoter parts of the District, the sub- 
divisional officer of Homalin has been made an additional 
judge of the District courL 

Crime is light, the people being quiet and law-abiding, 
especially the Shan population in the northern half of the 
District. Opium cases alone are common, most of the Shans 
bdng i^icted to the drug, while smuggled ^lan and Kachin 
opium is very easy to procure. The amounts seised are^ how- 
ever, usually small, the average being 4 to 5 tolas. 

Shortly after annexati^in :i thaihamcda tax of Rs. 10 per Revenue 
household was impcxsed on the inhabitants, and has been ^"^oof' 
collected at about this rate ever since. In the total 
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teiluEitioiis firom t h a ih t mu i a amounted to Ri. 80,600. In 
1891-a die District ivas finally pacified, and the demand loae 
to Ri. a,s3,ooo* It reached its bighot in 1893-4, when it 
touched Rs. 1,69,000. In 1903^ it lell to Ril e,65,ooOk the 
decKM being doe to ate^ taken to avoid an over-minute 
Bubdmsion of households. As soon as the District officers 
had time to turn their attention from the work of pacifying the 
ooontiy to revenue matters, inquiries began to be made as to 
the existence of state land. The first regular assessment of 
land revenue was in 18S8-9, the demand from state land being 
a fixed proportion of the gross produce varying from 20 to 
30 per cent., based on the rates paid in the neighbourhood by- 
tenants of non-state land to their hmdlords. At first it was 
Collected in kind, stored at the cultivators' risk, and sold when 
the market was favoisrable. The demand in 1888 9 was only 
Rs. 2.000. In the ensuing year an eflort was made to prevail 
on the agriculturists to pay their revenue in money instead of 
in kind, but the attempt was not altogether successful. In 

1891 great difficulty ^\as r \jierienccd in collection, the year 
being one of considerable scarcity all over the District, and in 

1892 the demand was fixed at one-quarter of the produce and 
collected in money. Again there were obstacles in the way of 
realization, and indeed the revenue ivas never collected in fulL 
The people of the Kale valley, from whom the Kale Sawbwa 
used to take no fixed tevenue at all but only each sums as he 
might from time to time happen to want, were the most 
stubborn opponents of taxation. In 1893-4 the demand was 
^S7iOoo, and the airean Rs. 44,000; in >894-5, out of 
a demand of Rs. st,ooo, diere were arrears to the extent of 
Rs. 13,50a In time it was found not only that the revenue 
rates were pitched too high, but also thai the coUectioos were 
made before the cultivator bad time to dispose of his crops to 
the best advantage. In 1895-6 the rate was reduced to 
10 per cent of the out-turn, yielding only Rs. 1 7,000 ; and at 
this rate revenue has been collected ever since without diffi* 
culty. In the following year the whole of the Homaiin sub- 
division was declared state land and assessed to revenue, the 
total District demand being Rs. 45,000. Since then up to 
1 900-1 there has been a small increase, due to extensions 
of cultivation. There has been no regular settlement. 

'I he table on the next page exhibits, in thousands of rupees, 
the fluctuations in the revenue during a succession of years. 
ThiUhameda is for the present the main souroe of revenue 
yielding Rs. 3,65,000 in 1903-4. 
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1890-1. 


IQOO-I. 


•903-4. 


Land revcuo* • « 






80 


Totai rerenne . 


• • • 


4.33 


4.07 



The mcooie of the District fond for the provisicni ttid main- Loctl 
tenance of toads,- ^AM-bungalowSy amounted to only^^ 
lU 3,000 in 1903-4. The poverty of the fund is due to the 
fidluie of the attempt to make the people patronise Govern- 
ment bazan, the most frmtAil source of District fund inoome 
elsewhere. No murndpalities have been constituted 

The four police subdmsions under the control of the District Police and 
Superintendent of pc^ice cocrespond to the four administrative 
subdivisions. An inspector supervises each of the subdivisions 
of Homalin, Kalewa, and Mingin, and an Assistant District 
Superintendent is ordinarily in charge of the Kindat sub- 
division. There are 1 1 police stations and 8 outposts ; and 
the force consists of 4 inspector.^ 1 1 head constables, 24 ser- 
geants, and 302 constal)les An assistant commandant and 640 
men of the Chihdwin military {police battalion are stationed 
in the District, 514 of the men being natives of India and 
126 Karens ; but the strength of the force is reduced to 400 
in the rains. About 200 to 300 military police are stationed 
in the extreme north as a protection againi.t wild tribes, al>out 
100 in Kindat, and the rest mainly at township and sul)- 
divisioiial head -quarters. There is a District jail ai Ivijiilat, 
with accommodation for 100 prisoners. The convicts are 
mainly employed in grinding wheat for the military police. 

It is a cmious fact that in 1891 the Upper Cbitidwin showed Kdaostioa. 
a larger proportion of nudos able to read and write dian any 
other District in Burma, and that in 1901 it came second only 
to Minbo in this regard* Our knowledge of the actual con* 
ditions obtaining m the District leaves no doubt, however, that 
the literaqr of the Upper Chindwin males in 1891 and 1901 
must have been of tiie most primitive description. As a 
matter of fiict, education in its stricter sense has so &r made 
hardly any progress, and until quite recently the Upper and 
Lower Chindwin Districts were under the charge of a single 
deputy*inspect«^ of schools. Since 1902, however, a separate 
deputy-inspector has been appointed for the Upper Chindwin, 
and it is hoped that an advance will now be made in educa-' 
tion. For the District as a whole the proportion of literate 
persons was 27-5 per cent (53 males and 2 females) of the 
population in iQor. The number of pupils was 623 in 1891, 
2,516 in i9oi» and 3,757 in 1904 (including 130 girls). In 
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J 903-4 there were 30 primary and 343 elementary (private) 
schools. Tlie only Anglo-vernacular (primary) school is nt 
Kinclat, and contains about 20 pupils. The exp)enditure on 
education is met by a grant of Rs. 1,800 from Provincial funds. 
Hospitals. The Upper Chindwin is well off for medical institutions, 
containing 6 civil hospitals with 56 beds. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated was 30,785, including 573 in-patients, and 
291 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. ii,oGo, made up, with the exception of Rs. 850 from 
subscriptions, entirely of grants from Government. At tlie 
ihrcc nuliLary police hospitals 1,560 cases were treated in 1903, 
including 29 in-patients, and 11 operations were performed. 
Vaoebft* Vaccination is progressing, though much yet remains to be 
done, and it is nowhere compulsory. In 1903-4 the number 
of persons successfully vaccinated was 10,410, representing 
67 per 1,000 of populatioil. 

[F. Noetling, 7^ CoalMeldst^Uu Upper Chindwm (1893) ] 

Kindat Siibdivlfllon.^Cential subdivision of the Upper 
Chindwin IHstricl^ Upper Bunna, oontaining the Kimd&t and 
Tam 17 townships. 

Klndmt Towiudiip.--Ontnd township of the Upper Chin- 
dwin District, Upper Burma, stretching across the Chindwin 
river from the Yoma in the west to Shwebo District in the 
east, between 23** 15' and 23° 58' N. and 94° 18' and 95*^ 2' 1^ 
with an area of 1,715 square miles. It is covered with forest, 
thinly populated, and, except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Chindwin, hilly. The population was 11,429 in 1S91, 
and 13,94^) in 1901, distributed in 117 villages and one town, 
KiN'DAT (i)opulition, 2,417), the head quarters. The area culti- 
vated in 1903 4 was 21 stjuare miles, and the land revenue 
and thitthamcda amounted to Rs. 42,000. 

Tamu. — Township in the Upper Chindwin District of Upper 
Burma, lying between 23° 35' and 24° 20' N. and 94'^ \' and 
94° 33' E., with an area of 960 square miles. The population 
was 4,426 in 1891, and 5,264 in 1901, made up of Burmaiis, 
.Shans, and Chins in the proportions of 33, 9, and 7, and inhabit- 
ing 48 villages. Tamu (population, 905), in the north of the 
valley, is the head-quarters. The inhabited area lies mostly 
along the valleys of the Khampat and Yu streams, both of 
which rise in tlie mountains of Manipur, and flow, one in a 
northerly, the other in a southerly direction, to meet and run 
eastwards into the Chuidwin. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was 16 square miles, and the land revenue and ikaihamt^ 
amounted to Rs. 14,000. 
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Kale Subdivision. — South-western sulxlivision of the 
U j)per Chindwin I )istrict, Upper Burma, containing the Masein, 
Kal£\va, and Kale townships. 

Masein. — Southern township of the Upper Chindwin Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, extending from the Yuma in the west 
across the Chindwin river to Shwebo District in the east, 
between 23* 10' and 23° 35' N. and 94° 15' and 94° 58' E., 
with an area of 1,334 square mites. The population, whidi is 
wholly Bumuuiy was 13,646 in 1891, and 14,365 in 1901, 
distributed in 156 villages. Masein (population, 1,118), on the 
Chindwin river, about 30 miles below Kindat, is the head- 
quarters. The whole of the township is a network of small 
hills and narrow valleys. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was s6 
square miles, and the land revenue and ikaUiamida amounted 
to Rs. 40^000. 

Kalewa Townalilp* — Southern township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying on either side of the 
Chindwin river, between 23* i' and 23** 17' N.and 94* 14' and 
94^ 30' with an area of 184 square miles, nearly the whole 
being a mass of low hills. The population was 3»535 in 19011 
distributed in 36 villages. The head-quarters are at Kalewa 
(population, 1,036), situated at the junction of the Myittha 
and Chindwin rivers, about 40 miles below Kindat. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 11 square miles»and the land revenue 
and ihathamtda amounted to Rs. 10,000. The township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Kale. — South-western township of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying along the eastern slopes of the 
Chin Hills, between 22° 40' and 23° 41' N. aixl 93" 58' and 
94° 16' E., with an area of 816 .s(in,ir<: miles. Tlie population 
was 10,691 in 1901, distributed in 94 villages, Kalemyo (popu- 
lation, 881 V on the Myittha stream, about 20 miles from its 
mouth, being the head-tpiartrrs. The township, which possesses 
a pestilential climate, consists ot the valleys of the Mvittha and 
its tributary the Neyin^aya chaung^ which flows pa.^i ihe village 
of Vazagyo in a southerly direction to meet it. The area culti- 
vated in 1903 4 was 34 square miles, and the land revenue 
and thdihiumda amounted to Rs. 34,000. The township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Mingin Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of the 
Upper Chindwin District, Upper Burma, containing the 
MtNcm and Kyabin townships. 

Blin^in Township. — South-eastern township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying on either side of the 
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Chindwin river, between 22° 36' and 23* 12' N. and 94^ 22' 
and 94° 55' E., with an area of 1,311 square miles. It consists 
throughout of low hills. The population, which is almost 
wholly Burman, was 21,015 '^^ 1891, and 19,941 in 1901, 
distributed in 141 villages. The head-quarters are at Mingin 
(population, 1,815), Chindwin river, about So miles 

below Kindat. The villages lie on the Chindwin and its tribu- 
taries, the Maulckadaw stream on the north and the Ptutolin 
on the south. The area cultivated in 1905-4 was 37 square 
miles, and the land revenue and th^katiieda amounted to 
Rs. 42,000. 

Kyabin.— Southernmost township of the Upper Chindwin 
Dbtrict, Upper Burma, lying between as* 36' and 23* 10' N. 
and 94* is' and 94* 33' with an area of 800 square miles. 
The population was 7,316 in 1891, and 9,954 in 1901, 
distributed in 90 villages, Kyabin (populatioQ, 33B) being 
the head-quarters. The township lies entirely in the valley 
of the Taungdwin, which is landlocked, except on the north, 
and sparsely populated. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 18 
square miles, and the land revenue and ihaUiameda amounted 
to Rs. 26,000. 

Homalin Subdivision.— Northern subdivision of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, containing the Pauncbyin, 
Homalin, and Maingkaing townships. The head-quarters are 

at Homalin 

Paungbyin. — Central township of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, extending on either side of the Chin- 
dwin river from the Yoma to Katha District, between 23° 48* 
and 24*" 35 N. and 94" 32' and 95* 12' E., with an area of 
2,719 square miles. Excej)t in the valley of the Chindwin, it 
is a mass of low hills. 'J'he population was 19,190 in 1891, 
and 26,409 in 190 1, di.strihuted in 268 villages, oi which the 
most important is the head-quarters, Paunghyin (population, 
1,167), on the Chindwin, about 70 miles north of Kindat. The 
area cultivated in 1903--4 wa.:^ 40 square rniles, and the land 
revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 68,000. 

Homalin Township. — North-western township of the 
Upper Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying along the 
Chindwin on either bank, between 24° 44' and 26** o' N. and 
94° 43' and 96^ o' E., with an area of 2,524 square miles. It 
is a mass of hills, oompamtively low in the east, but rising in 
the west to a considerable height. The population, which is 
almost entirely Shan, was 11,000 in 189 1, and 17,634 in i9or, 
distributed in 166 villages. The head-quartets are at Homalin 
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(poputitioo, 1 1 241), on the QundiriB mer, 130 miles above 
Kmdat, and the highest point ordinarily Waited by the Iha* 
naddy Flotilla Company^ steamera. The area cultivated in 
>9^5~4 3> sqnafe miles* and the land levenue and thoHm- 
mUa amounted to Rs. 30,000* 

llff«lngfcBltig.-> Nofthfeaatem tomuhip of the Upper Oiin- 
dwin District, Upper Burma, oompriring the bi$in of the Uyu 
river, and lying between 84* t^* and 15* 48' N. and sm? 41' 
and 96* 20' E., with an area of 4,665 iquaie miles. The popu* 
lation, which is almost whotty Shan, amounted approximately 
to tx,ooo in 1891, and to 23,303 in 1901, distributed in 248 
viliages. ^ ! n i ngkaing (population, 470), on the Uyu river, about 
30 miles from its mouth, is the head-quarters. The popu* 
lation is confined to the banks of the Uyu and a few of its 
tributaries. Except for a few patches of level ground near the 
Uyu, the whole country is a maze of hills. The greater part of 
the township is dense jungle, and is exceedingly unheilthy. 
I he area cultivated in 1903 4 was 29 s<4uarc miles, and the 
land revenue and tfmthameda amounted to Rs. 39,000. 

Kindat Town. — Head quarters of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, situated in 23° 44' N. arid 94'^ 26' E., 
on the left bank of tlie Chindwin river, about 200 miles from 
the point at which that stream flows into the Irrawaddy. 
i*opuLi.t:i in {1901), 2,417, The town is well wooded, but low- 
lyiiig and ui many ways unfavourably situated, as in the dry 
season it is separated by a wide expanse of sand from the river 
channel and the steamer ghat^ and during the mtns it occupies 
a nanow strip of land bounded on one side by the stream and 
on die other by a large jkU and swampy groimd. It u faced 
across the stream by low wooded hills, but on its own side of 
the river the immecfiate surroundings are fiat and uninteresting. 
The native town stretches for some distance along the bank; 
the dvO station lies at its northern end; the jail ompies the 
ftrther end of the civii station* and the military police lines are 
located to the north agun of the jail The civil station, which 
is protected by embankments firom the encroachment of the 
river on one side and of the jkU on the other, contains the 
District court and circuit house, the residences of the local 
officiab, and the club. The civil hospital and the post and 
telegraph offices are in the native quarter. Kindat was a 
fronti^ post of some importance in Bunnese times, but 
has never succeeded in attracting much trade, and is still 
nothing more than a village. The hospital contains sixteen 
bedS| and there is a small Aoglo-vemacular school. Kindat is 
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not a municipality, and can boast of little in tho way of roods 
or other public improvements. 

Hsawnghsup {Thaungdut), — A Shan State within the 
boundaries of the Upper Chindwin District, Upper Burma, 
over which the Deputy-Commissioner of that District exercises 
a certain control. It lies almost wholly to the west of the 
Irrawaddy, between 24® 5' and 24*^ 56' N. and 2?' and 
94** 43' v.. On the north it is bounded by the Homalin lown- 
ship : f>n the west by Manipur ; and on the east and south by 
the townsliipii of Paungbyin and Tamu. The main hill systeni 
of the Upper Chind^^Tn District commenres in the extreme 
north of the State, and c overs the greater purL i )ri of it ; between 
this range and Manipur is the upper end of tlic K.tbaw valiey, 
in which the old capital of i iiaungdut is situated. A few 
hamlets lie in this valley, but otherwise the population of the 
State is confined almost entirely to the villages on die 
Chindwin, one of which is the capital, Thaungdut (popu- 
lation, 868). The rest of the country is dense forest Pievioas 
to annexation Hsawnghsup had been a vanX State of Bunna, 
and the Sawbwa ruling in x886 was friendly to the British, 
and remained loyal throughout the Wuntho rebellion, altbou^ 
related to the Wuntho Sawbwa. The area of the State is 
about 579 square miles, and the popukdon (estimated at 
6^300 in 1897) was found to be 7,471 in 190X. Of this total, 
57 per cent are Shans, 55 per cent Burmans, and the remainder 
Chins, the whole being distributed in 84 villages. Under the 
Sawbwa are in chaige of townships, who are responsible 

for the revenue, dvil, and criminal administration of their 
charges. Regular taaces were first imposed in 1890^ and under 
the present Sawbwa thathamtda is levied at Rs, 10 per house- 
hold. 'J'here are no other taxes. The revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 8,000, Rs. 400 being pajrable as tribute to the 
British (Jovernment. Order is kept by a force of about 
30 police, armed with guns and da$* There is a sooall export 
trade in paddy. 

Zingkaling Hkamti State [Zingaiein Kanii, or Kayiti- 
gale). — A Shan Stite lying 10 the south of the Hukawng 
valley in the extreme north of the Upper Chindwin District, 
Up[)er Burma, and subject to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner of that District. It is situated on each side of 
the Chindwin, between 25*^ 30' and 26° 5' N. and 95*" 4' and 
96^ 10' K, but is cut in two by a strip of the Homalin town> 
ship some 8 to 15 miles wide, nmning east and west across it 
Its area is 983 square miles. The villages are nearly all 
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situated on the river bank, thoogb a few Kacbin hamlets lie 
in the interior on the road to Haungpa on the Uyu river. 
The inhabitants are mostly Sbaos, who are said to have came 
from Hkamti Long in dden days, displacing other Shans who 
had previously dispossessed the original Kachin inhabitants 
of their lands. When annexed by the British, the State was 
sufTering from the result of raids by the Kachins and was 
practically in their hands. It then contained only four or 
five villages, but ha, ,:;Kr inrreased and prospered. 'I'here 
are still five Kuchin ( 1 iieuibaw) villages in the State, and 
a few Chins on the west of the Chindwin who ignore the 
authority of the Sawowa. From eight Shan villagca in 1889 
the number had increased by 1901 to twt-ntv-four. The 
population, excluding the wider Kachiu and Linn iniij.biLants, 
whom it was thouglu math i.->ablc Lu attempt to eiiuaierate, was 
2,048 in 1 90 1. Of these about 1,500 were Shans and nearly 
400 Burmans. The revenue, which amotmts to only Rs. 2,300, 
is derived from Uun ^umtdi^ levied the nte of Ks. 5 per 
faome^ and certain toUs and dues. The tribute to the British 
Govemneiit is Ra. loo. The Sawbwa possesses 30 flint-lock 
gims^ and codd put in the field a (bioe of 30 musketeers and 
too men armed with iUUiin deu» The State exports canes, 
beeswax, indiarrubber, and jadew 
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Meiktila Division.-— South-eastern Division of Upper 
Burma, lying wholly in the dry zoae, between 19*^ and 
22** 1' N. and 94® 43' and 90° 54' E., with an area of 10,859 
square miles. It comprises four Districts, Kyaukse, Meiktila^ 
Yamethin, and Myingyan. Kyaukse, Meiktila, and Yame- 
thin lie, one south of the other in the order named, on each 
side of the Mandalav Rangoon railway, while Myingyan 
extends westwards from the borders of Kyaukse and Meiktila 
to the Irrawaddy. The Division is bounded on tlie north 
by Mandalay and Sagaing; on the east by the Suuthern Shan 
States ; on the south by Toungoo and Magwe ; anc! on the 
west by Minbu, Pakokku, and Sagaing. The po| ulation was 
901,924 in 1891 and 992,807 in 1901. The disuibution in 
the latter year is shown in the following table : — 



Dktrict. 


Area in 


Popotation 

iaigoi. 


Land rrvrnoe 
and thatka- 

ftuda in 
1903-4. in 

tboosand* 


Kyaukse . . . 






8,6a 


Meiktila . 


S.I 83 


959,305 


5.>3 


Yamethin . • « 


4.858 


343,197 




Mytd^ju • • • 


3>>37 


356,05a 


6,68 


MdktnaDiviaioa 


IQ,85S 


999,807 


S5,63 



There are 4,415 villages and 6 towns : Myingyan ^popo- 
latioii, i6,i39X Pyinmana, in Yamethin District (t4,388)t 
Yametbin (8,6^)> Meiktila (7,so3)» Nyaungu-facan 
(^»354)i and Kyaukse (5,420). The head-quarters are at Meik- 
tila, situated near the centre of the DivUion, and connected hy 
tail with the three outlymg District head-quarters. Myingyan 
is a commercial centre of some importance, and Yamethin 
and Pyinmanft are trade centres. The popuhition is almost 
exclusively Burmese, the total number of Burmans in 1901 
being 963,228. The only other indigenous races found in any 
strength are the Shan^ inhabiting the hills on the borders of 
the Shan States, who numbered 2,071 at the last Census, and 
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the Karens (2,718), who approach their northernmost Hmit 

in Burma proper in the Yamethin hills. There were 14,536 
N!n<?nlmans and 5,143 Hindus in 1901, of whom the greattf 
number, though not all, were natives of India. 

Kyaukse District. —Northernmost District of the Meiktila Bonn- 
Division, Upper Burma, lying entirely in the dry zone, be- ^^^(-^ 
tween 21*^ 12' and 22® I'N.and 95° 57' and 96'' 54' E., with an aad bill 
area of 1,274 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Myitnge river, which separates it from Mandalay District ; on 
the east by the Shan States of 1 ..twkaa^'^k and Maw; on the 
south by Mcilitiia District ; aiiU on the west by Myu^jyau 
lind Sagaing. 

Kyaukse consists of a strip of plain land running north and 
vouth parallel to the line of the ShftQ hills, and of a akretdi of 
htUy oouatiy, knovii u Yfjrtiiuiii, OBtending etttvtids fitom 
the nocthom end of the lev«l phun into the hean of the Shan 
uplands. Thii latter tiacl^ which is bounded on the north by 
the Myitnge, and on the cast and aoath by lAwksawk and 
Mav, has an aica of about 711 squaie mlle^ or more than on^ 
half of the total aiea of the District It ii^ however, vsiy 
mgged and mountainous, and deeply acoied with lavines, and 
has a Tciy t^mt population. 

Eitending from the Yeyaman tract to the south runs the 
Ktnle range, forioiqg part of the eastern boundaiy of the 
Diitnct Near the southern eod of these hills is an eminence 
known aa the NaUeik, about 5,000 feet high, the highest point 
in the range, at the foot of which a pass leads into the Southern 
Shan States, used hy caravans to and from Myittha, a village 
on the railway 12 milr s south of Kyaukse. West of the Yeya- 
man tract and the Kmle rani^p the surface of the rotmtry is 
generally level, except tor some outlying groups of low hilb, 
which rise abruptly from the surrounding [)lains east of the 
railway to heights ranging froiu 600 to 1,600 feft above the 
These masses of rock, which are rough and steep, are 
covered with sparse jungle and stunted trees, and stand up 
like islands out of the cultivated level tliat encircles ilicnt, 
The plain covers an area of 565 square miles, and lu& a gentle 
slope &om south to north. 

The soenflij of Kyaukse is laried and picturesque* In the 
irrigated pbini^ wlwre crape of different kinds foUow one 
another in quick suoceisioiK the breadth of view and blending 
of colours make a charmloi and ever-chaqgiEc picture. In 
the Yeyaman tnct the prospec t is rugged but fin& Thick 
ioiett clothes the hiU slopes^ and the villagea are ikij few and 
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widely scattered. The Myitnge, Nam Tu, or Doktawaddy 
river, which forms the northern boundary of ttie District for 
60 miles, rises in the Northern Shan States, and joins the Irra- 
waddy at Ava in Sagaing District. It flows from east to west, 
and is navigable up to the foot of the hills by small steamers 
and country boiits (jf all descriptions. Its width is from 200 
to 350 yards, and it runs between higli, lirm banks, studded 
with villages, gardens, and mango groves. The railway crosses 
It I17 « bridge in the extreme north of the District. The 
FBDlaong rises on the borders of Yamethin District and the 
Sbm Slates, flows diagonally across the District ftom Its south- 
eastern to its nofthrwestem cocner, and empties itself into the 
Myitnge near where that stieaai enteis the Irtawaddy. Its 
only affluent worthy of mention is the Samon, which oomes in 
from Meiktila District, rmis noithwaidsi almost pamlld to it, 
and joins it at Shabin In the north>west of the District. The 
Samon is navigable by small boats during the rainy season, 
and then only as &r as Paukmyaiog in the Nfyittha township. 
It is liable to sudden floods, and, its bed beiQg low, it is 
useless for irrigation. The Zawgyi river waters the northern por- 
tion of the District, and is not navigable. It rises in the Shan 
hills, reaches the plain near Taungdaw in the east of the 
Kyaukse township, flows in a north-westerly direction past the 
town of Kyaukse, and eventually empties itself into the Myitnge 
'ome distance to the cast of its junction with the Irrawaddy. 
jiuring the dry spa-^on it is very sliallow, its water being taken 
off by canals ; but m the rains it becomes swift and turbulent, 
and a constant source of danger to the railway lin^ which 
crosses it at two points. 

Kyaukse contains no lakes properly so called, but there are 
several larj^e swamps, the chief of which are the Sunye and 
Minhla Unks, and the Paleik and Inlilya usheries. 

Geology. Little is known of the geology of the District , bui it includes 
the western edge of the Shan plateau, where crystallijie rocks 
axe largely developed, forming bands of crystalline limestone. 
In the hills, granite, marble, limestone, sandstone, and l^ht 
clays predonunate, and In the valleys ridi alhivial leafnaiould 
and loam. The soil of the irrigated plains is chiefly black 
kam, with a layer of leaf-mould silt deposited by die canals. 
In the uniirigated tracts, In the strip of land bordering the hills 
on the easl^ red day or red clay miied with gravel prevails^ 
while to the west of the Samon the levels are composed chiefly 
of black ootton soil. 

Botany. Only shrabs and small trees are usually met with in the 
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plains. Here bamboos are scarce, and such as are used come 
chiefly from the Shan hills and the Yeyaman tract. In the 
hills the vegetation is richer. On the hig;hcr ground pine and 
stunted oak occur, and on the lower slo])es fying/Odo {Xylia 
doiabriformis) and a certain amount of teak. 

Tigers are found, hut only occasionally. Leopards, on the Fauna, 
oil^ur hand, are fairK numerous in several parts of the Dis- 
trict. Barking-deer, viiid hog, thamin (brow-anllered deer), and 
sambar are sometimes met with in the uncultivated tracts. At 
the [)roper bca^oii the paddy-fields abound with snipe. 

Kyaukse is situated in the centre of the dry zone, and its Climate, 
climate ib hot and arid. 1 he rainy season does not usually 
commence before July, and generally ends in October, though raiafali. 
occasional heavy downpoun during April, May, and June 
bring temporary rdief. The cold season lasts from about the 
middle of November to tbe end of Febnuuy. The theimo- 
meter tbeo nnges» as a rule, between 47* at night and 84* in 
tbehoClest part of tfaedaj. FVomMarchto July during the hot 
season a tempesatme of as much as 105* in tfie shade, is not 
StroQg winds tfaroiighout the day, however, render 
this beat less oppressife than it might otharwise be. During 
November, December, and January the momiqgs and eveoiogs 
ate sometimes veiy cold, and heavy mists hang over the fiioe 
of tbe earth. Fever of a veiy severe type, from which many 
deaths occur, is prevalent at this time. 

DuriB^ the ten yean ending 190 1 the annual rainfall 
aveiaged 39 inches over the plains of the District, beii^ 
heaviest at Taungdaw, at the foot of the Shan hills. The rains 
are variable, however, and unevenly distributed. The lightest 
fall during the decade was 2o| inches at Paleik in the north, 
and the heaviest 40 inches at Kume, \\\ the south, registered 
in 1896 and 1899 respectively. In the hilly Yeyaman tract 
there is no registering station, but it is estimated that about 
40 or 50 inches fall in the year. 

The Zawgyi, Panlaung, and Samon rivers are all liable to 
overflow their banks during the rains. The most destructive 
fl(X)d recorded of late years occurred in August, 1898, when a 
great part of the District west of the railway line, which was 
breached south of Kyaukse town, was inundated by the Zawg}^. 
The town itself was flooded on this occasion, and great damage 
vas done to standing crops. 

The non'legendaiy history of die District prior to tbe History 
occupation of Upper Burma presents no features of special ^cLaeo- 
mieiest; Duimg 1886, shortly after annexadon, the Myin-kgy. 

BV.IS. a. 
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zaing prince, who bad escaped the general mmnifrr of MindoQ 
Min's descendants ordered by Thibaw, and was at the time 
seventeen years of age, headed a rebellion, the quelling oC 
which gave the authorities considerable difficulty. He was 
driven out of Mandalay District in January, i8S6, and, after 
being followed to Kyaukse, took up his head-quarters at 
Yakaing-gyi, 23 miles to the south-east. He was forced back 
into the Shan ?>tatcs by the e<=trtb1ishment of posts at I'aleik 
and Taloksu, ui the north of the District, and south of Kyaukse 
a line of |K)s^ was formed on the road to TymmMia. At 
Kume, one of the line of posts, Captain Wilbraham and a 
lance-coipuiiil of the Somersetshire Light Inhuury were killed 
early in 1886. The prince died in August ul ilie same year; 
but dacoits, frequently assuming his name, for some time 
made raids on the pari of the District lying at the foot of 
the Shan Hills, and infested the jungles along the Samon 
mid Panlaung rivers, where the nature of the country was 
•dvene to npid moveoients of tioopi doept in the hot 
Mflon. In 1887 conaidenUe trouble wss ouued by a band 
of dacoitii who took idoge in the adjoining Shan Stale of 
Maw. They were twice dispened, only to unite again under 
the Setkya Mintfaa, a pretender from Mandalay District, who 
appeared on the tcene towards the end of the year. They 
were dispersed by an expedition loyally aided by the Shan 
mler of Maw, but again laided the Dittrict in 1888. How* 
ever, their leader was eventually captured by the Lawksawk 
Sawbwa, handed over to the auth o ritie s , and duly eaecuted. 
One of his lieutenants, Kyaw Zaw, continued to harry the 
wilder hiU tracts in the nortb-east for some time; but in 
due course he was forced to move into the Shan States, 
and the District may be said to have been finally settled 
in 1889, when the garrison of military police was considenb^ 
reduced. 

Some shrines of note are situated in the District, the 
most important of which are the Shwppwinlan, Fandingi^ 
Mataingda, Shwezedi, Pyetkaywe, Shwemoktaw, Shweminwun, 
Tonbo, Taungdaw, Shwesatthwa, and Shwethayaung [)agodas. 
Most of these are s;iid to have been built by king Anawrata 
in the eleventh century ; but the Shwemnkuiw near Daing 
in the Myittha subdivision is attributed to kiMg Thiridhamma- 
thawka, and is declared to be over 2,000 years old. The 
Shwemoktho j^agoda at the foot of Kyaukse hill is said to 
have been originally erected by the emperor Asoka, and to 
have been rebuilt by king Anawrata of Pagan to commemorate 
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the constniction of the Kyankse irair. It ms kqit in repair 
by the Burmese kings of the last dynasty. Annual festiTsIs 
are held near the most important of these shrines, and are 
largely attended by the inhabitants of Kyaukse and other 

Pistricts. 

Finle and Metkaya in the south of the District were capitals 
of two of the Shan principalities which came into existence 
on the break up of the Pagan kingdom, and lasted from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They were founded by three Shan brothers who 
dethroned king Ky.iv.zwa, the son of king Narathihapade 
(nicknamed Tayokpyemin), in whose reign the Pagan dynasty 
collapsed. The history of two oilier cities, Hmaingmaw and 
PyinmanS, has not been satisfactorily traced. Hmaingrnaw 
is a Shan name, which suggests that this lowii also was 
built by Shans. Accordinp: to one tradition, tlie original 
founder of this city swis a K.iren Sawbwa who assumed the 
name of I'liudanu. This clucrudn was a man of grossly evil 
habits J and the story runs that, as a punishment for his 
sins, the clouds rained sand till the city, was buried and all 
its faihabitants were desbxqped. The stse of each city is 
about a mile square. The remains of the old walls are still 
visible^ the bricks of which they were constructed having 
been very good. The old dty of Myingondaing stood on 
the banlbs of the Panlaung to the north-east of Myittfaa, 
but only the walls are now in existenoe. When this town 
was built it is difficult to say, but it has been abandoned 
for a very long time, and thidc jun^ has sprung up within 
the walls. 

*■ The population of Kyaukse District was 126,622 in 1891 The 
and 141,253 in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is P^*^ 
shown in the following table ; — 
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KvAUKsr., the head-quarters, near the centre of the District, 
is the only town. The District is one of the most thickly 
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populated in Upper Burma. The tlcn.sity varies ennrmmisljr 
from tract to tract ; thus while the Kyauksc township ( \hibiis 
the comparatively high figure of 258 pcisuiis per square mile, 
in VcyanKin the density is only dbout two. Between 1891 
and 1901 the populaiiim of tlie Kyaukse township decreased, 
but the fall was conhneii to the town of Kyaukse and the 
rural area showed an increase during the decade. Immigrants 
from Aiandalay, Sagaing, Meikula, and Myiniiyan are nume- 
rous, but there has been no corresponding cn^igration to those 
Districts, nor has the emigration to Lower Burma been suffi- 
cient to cause a net decrease. This is to some extent due to 
the greater certainty agricultural success in Kyaukse, owing 
to the protection afforded by canals. About 98 per cent 
of the people, are Buddhifits. Thcfe mn 3,400 Moad- 
mliii and 700 Hbidtts in 1901, and the nvinbcflr of Chm- 
tiant iras 438. Brnmese it tbe vemacolar of all tiie 
inluibitaiitB eicepk about i per oent, who diiefly speak Indiaii 
languages. 

The number of Burmans In 1901 ivas i35>4oe^ or just under 
96 per cent of the total popuktion. There are a fev Shans 
and Danus in the eastern part of the Dlstricl^ and the Indian 
immigrants numbered i.soo in 190 1. Only a pottioo, hoir- 
ever, of the Musalmins and Hindus enumerMed in the District 
were pure natives of India. Severs! Musahnln viUages aie 
•inhabited the half-bred descendants of Mughal mercenaries 
who settled in the country several centuries ago^ and th» total 
of these Zairbadis was retuioed in 1901 as 3,8oow Tbe popu- 
lation directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was only 
52 per cent, of the total. The vcr>' low figure is explained by 
the foct that a large number of field labourers were treated 
for enumeration purposes as coolies, and entered in the census 
tetums under a noiHigricultural head. 

There were 346 native Christians in 190T, the majority 
of whom were Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic 
mission has three village churches, served by local priests, 
in the vSingaing township. At Chanth;igon are maintained 
a hospital and a boarding-school for Burmese or|:)hans. The 
English Wesleyan Methodists manage an Anglo-vernacular 
school at Kyaukse, where there is a missionary. 

The main feature of Kyaukse from an agricultural point 
of view is its system of irrigation, which has been in existence, 
in a more or less modified f(jrm, for many years. Both the 
plain and the hills on the eastern border, from which vast 
quantities of detritus are washed down annually, appear to 
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contain elements extraordinarily favourable for rice niltivn- 
tion J and a judicious use of ti c streams that water the country 
has converted portions of it into vast fertile stretches, which 
it is hard to recognize as forming a part of the dry zone of 
Upper Burma, and which, according to tradiliun, have never 
been fallow for centuries. The most important agricultural 
area is the extensive irrigated tract lying, for the most part, 
in the long wedge of land l^ctween the Zawgyi and the Saiiion 
rivers, where the soil is watered chiefly by means of small 
distribulancii, bnti^ing llie waier to the fields from the mdin 
canals. The land, enriched with the silt brougliL down by 
the early rains, is thoroughly ploughed, generally by bullocks, 
but in the wetter tracts by the more powerful buffalo, and 
haisoived as early In the season as practicable. In a few 
of the best-tir^ated lands Aom^Vi rice^ sown broadcast in 
April and reaped in Aiigust, is followed Immediately by 
iifMuUjw rioc^ which has bm sown in the nurseries in June 
and July and is transplanted late in August or In Septembers 
to be reaped in December and January. This rapid succession 
of oops naturally throws a considentble strain on the soil, and 
it b fslcnlated that the out*tnin of the second oop is reduced 
33' per oent by having to follow closely on the first The 
earlier hmd^fim rice is ofken sown in nurseries in March, trans* 
planted In May, and reaped in August rice is planted 

in December when water is avaiUible^ and reaped between 
March and June. Kernkfyi rice does not as a rule do well 
after aw^vifii but in a few cases three cn^ a year have been 
^itheied on one holding- Bianuringi which is common, 
increases the out-turn by about la lo 15 per cent. The 
place of the koMkjfm rice, as a first crop, is often taken by 
eariy sesamum (hnanyiti^. When the irrigation is deficient 
or untimely, plantains are grown for two or three years, and 
then rice for two years. In the non-irrigated tracts, which 
lie for the most part to the west of the Samon river, cultivation 
depends directly on the timeliness of the rainfall, and here 
the harrow is used only when the rains have set in. On 
these lands tiwgaung (rain-irrig^ited) rice is grown as well as 
various 'dry' crops. In the hill tracts tautigya (shifting) culti- 
vation prevails. Before the monsoon breaks, the jungle on 
the hill slopes in the iaungya areas is cleared and burnt, 
and when the rams set in the seed is inserted in small holes 
made wuh pointed bamboos. The harvest is reaped at the 
end of the rains, and when the soil is exhausted the taungyor 
cutter flits to a new clearing. 
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The following table shows the main agricoltonl Stldstici of 
the District for 1903-4, in square miles s— 
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Of the aiea cultivated in 1903-4 tiie greater part^ 187 sqoaie 
miles^ was under ric^ nhtle eariy and late sesamum in neariy 
equal yro par tw ns covered 38 square miles. In die nan- 
trrigBted land in aouth-west of the District, diilUes are the 
standard cro|^ small portions of the holdinga beiog devoted 
to lale sesamum «nd tomatoes. The area under chillies 
amounts to 8^0 acres. Pulse has an acreage about the 
same as that of chUUeSt and orchards, covering 8,600 acres, 
are planted to a laxge eitent on the richer irrigated lands. Of 
the total orchard ar^ 7,000 acres consist of plantains, which 
are very numerous on the banks of the Zawg]rt Mango groves 
are plentiful along the course of the Myitnge river, and toddy 
palms are common on the Samon. Wheat is increasing in 
popularity, and the area under this crop in 1905-4 (4,200 acres) 
exceeded that of Mandalay, and was smaller only than that of 
Sagaing. The [greater part of the District is state land, the 
cultivators being the tenants of Government ; but there is a 
large amount of hereditary freehold known as Mii^aini^, i.e. 
ancestral or non-state land. Certain lands are held for life 
by members of the late Burmese royal family on special 
conditions. In some cases they enjoy exemption Ircin both 
revenue and water rate ; in others revenue is not levied, but 
the land is subject to water rate, and on others again reduced 
revenue rates are assessed. The total aica of these special 
life-term grants is, however, only 866 acres. 

The cultivated area has increased by more than 40 per 
cent, since 1893-4, the first year of supplementary survey. 
tiTral prac- From time to time new varieties of seed have been tried 
^* locally, among others Havana tobacco, but so iar little success 
has attended the experiments made. Large sums of money 
are advanced every year under the Agriculturists' Loans Act 
to cultivators, to assist them in purchasing plough-cattie and 
seed grain. These loans are eagerly sought after, and aie 
undoubtedly an important factor in the increase of culdvatioa. 
They are usually made repayable in two years by instalments. 
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and little or no difficulty is experienced in recovering them. 
During the four years ending 1904 they averaged over 
Rs. 30,000 per annum. 

The Kydukse buffaloes are inferior to the beasts ordinarily Cattle, &c. 
used in Lower Burma, but tlie bullocks are well bred, hand- 
some animals. Ponies are fairly numerous, but are mostly 
uoderaized. There are a few flocks of sheep and numerous 
tods of goats belonging to native of India, while in most 
tiUiges hogs lie kept by the Bmnims. 

Kyndne is wtmariHibte for lis complete sfstem of in^tion, Irrfgatioo. 
which dateSy if local tiaditioii ts to be beliefed, from the days 
of Idog Aoawiata of Pagsn. Seveial of the works have since . 
been remodelled, weira have been rebuilt, and proper regulatois 
and sluices have been introduced ; but the credit for the initial 
scheme rests with the countiy*s early fulecs. The canals and 
their tiibniarics serve an area of nearly 400 square miles, coverii^ 
the whole plain between the hills in the east and the Samon 
fiver in the west The Patdaung; iomiediately after enteniig 
the District at its south-eastern comer, is crossed by the Kinda 
weir, from which starts a system of canals about 33 miles in 
length with 33 miles of distributaries, irrigating that part of 
the Myittha subdivision which lies to the right of the Panlaung, 
and commanding 78 square miles. So much of the Myittha 
subdivision as stretches between the Panlaung and the Samon 
is watered by canals starting from the Natlwe and Kyime 
weirs, lower down the Panlaung. The first system consists 
of one canal, 14 miles long, with a westerly course, which 
commands 23 square miles. The second includes one short 
water-cut and the Sama canal, which runs for 25 miles along 
the narrow strip n( land between the Samon and the Panlaung, 
both together commanding 41 square miles. The Zawgyi 
soon after entering the Kyaukse subdivision is crossed by the 
NwKlet weir, whence the Nwadet canal starts from its left 
bank and follows the river to near Kyaukse. It is 27 miles 
long, has 45 miles of branches and distributaries, and com- 
mands 53 square miles. Below the Nwadet are two weirs 
where smaller channels branch off northwards horn the right 
bank, at Ngapyaung and Thmdwe. From the Minye weir at 
Kyaukse the Minye canal runs northwards past Bilin and the 
Tamok canal north-west towards the Paiilaung, commanding 
between them 39 square miles. I'rom the Zidiiw regulator 
the Zidaw canal, 20 miles in length, zigzags across the line 
of the railway. With its Myaungzon branch, running north- 
west for 15 miles from the Sedo weir near Bilin, and 38 miles 
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of distril)Litaries, it senses in all U-\ s:pKirc imlci. The Zawgyi 
thus irrigates the whole of the Kyaukse subdivision between 
the hills and the Panlaung. In 1903-4 these canals supplied 
304 square miles, about two-thirds from the Zawgyi system 
ami one-third from the Panlaung. Each system is oontfolkd 
hf an Aaristuit £ngineer mdec the Eamitive Ei^gmegr in 
cfaaige of the Eastern Irrigatioa divnion, ivfaose head-quirten 
tie at Kjaukse. The gross expenditure on the cuials in 
1 90 j-4 was 3 lakhs, Rs. 49,000 hdqg spent on estabtishmcn^ 
Rs. 76^000 on i«pairs» and t*6 bkhs on voila. The tmct 
west of the Samon is irrigated to a limited extent bf tsnk^ 
and, in the ease of theiielda at the foot of the hill^ by smsll 
streams* 

m. There are two ' rese rved* forests^ the Yeyaman and the 
Pyetkaywetamig. The area of the Yeyamaa Reserve is 
$o6 square mileSi about ooe4hiid of whkh is teak-besriog. 
The teak is found chiefly towards the sources of the streams, 

the tract in the immediate vicinity of the river being covered 
with dry scrub growth, gradually merging into dry hill forest, 
in which thitya (SMona a^fusa), ingyin {Fmtacme siatmnsis), 
and padmk (Phrocarpus indicus) are cfaaiacteristic species. 
Along the crest of the higher ridges are found the Khasya 
pine, the thityoy tAiin (Mtkmorrhoea usiiata)^ and other spedes. 
The Pyetkaywetaung Reserve, which is on the southern border 
of the District, east of the railway, has an area of 38 square 
miles. Before this forest was reserved, the western portion was 
being denuded of forest growth by fuel-cu iters. The chief 
trues are than {Termina/ia Olivfri)^ ingyin, thitya^ teak, and 
pyingado {Xyiia dohihrifonnis)^ while the south-western portion 
• contains various bamboos and a few padauk trees. In addition 
to these two Reserves, there are 281 miles of unclassed forest. 
A good deal of timber is floated through, but practically all of 
it comes from forests in Meiktila and Yamethin. Cutch is 
found chiefly near Sunye, Shangan, Zeywa, and Pyaukseikpin. 
The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. .''5,200. 
tals. Sandstone for the use of the Irrigation desKtriinrnt and the 
railway is (juarried in the hills close to Kyaukse *uid Bilin, 
the. output in 1900 amounting to about 13,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 48,000. Limestone is extracted from the hills east of the 
lailway, and burnt in kilns near the villages in the neighbour* 
hood. The lime is largely for export, but it is also used locally 
for the construction of masonry inigstion works and for white- 
washing pagodas, te. A royalty of Rs. xo per kihi is levied 
by Government Brick and pottery clays are found in the 
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District, also chalk in small quaniities , and soap-sand, mica, 
and ni:ir])le exist in the hills to the cast of the railway, but 
have nut yet been worked. 

The niajority of the population being dependent on agricul- Arts and 
ture and petiy trading, there are no maiiutaciures of any impor- 
tance. Cotttjn gariricnts for (jaily wear are woven on hand-l< )Oi:is 
everywhere, and in a few villages silk pasos and /onQis are 
made for sale, but even m tlicse villai^cs ilic people depend 
mainly on agriculture lor their liveliiK>od. i'wo small rice- 
mills have lately been built at Myittha, but they receive little 
patronage and employ very few workmen. 

A comiderabte tiade passes between die District and the 
Soatfaem Shan States, die greater part of which follows the*^^^' 
Myittha route via the Natteik pass, or an easier and longer 
tad^ hf way of Dahathin. The merchandise is carried on 
pack-bullocks or ponies, which are owned and driven by Shans. 
This trader with that going to Kome from the Nattdk pass, 
is rqi^Btered at Langwa, 4 miles from Myittha. In 1903-4 the 
imports by the Langwa mote were valued at 9*4 hddis. Of 
this tolid, no less than 5 lakhs r ep res ented the value of silver 
treasure requued to make up the babmce of tmde^ which is 
veiy much against the Shan States. Unmanufiustured artides 
are the chief imports, the most notable being cigar wrappers 
{ikaita^ii% and fruit and vegetables (valued at Rs. 50,000 in 
1903-4). Other commodities brought in are apparel, Shan 
slippers, wood-oO (/MEif), paper, and groond-nutB. The exports 
to the Shan States were valued in the same year at 6} lakhs, 
the chief artides being manufactured silk piece-goods ( lakhs), 
European cotton piece goods (1*3 lakbs)^ salted fish» salt^ 
European cotton twist and yano^ raw silk, woollen piece-goods^ 
and betd-nots. 

Another and more northerly trade route to the Shan States 
is via Taungdaw eastwards to Myogyi in the Maw State. The 
trade by this route, which is registered at Taungdaw, is not 
\&rf considerable, but shows signs of expansion. In 1900-1 
the imports were valued at Rs. 34,000, and th(» exports at 
Rs. 33,000, while 111 1003-4 the corresponding tigures were 
2-2 lakhs and 2'i lakhs. 1 he chief imports are fruit and 
vegetables and lac, and the rhief exports rice, paddy, and piece- 
pof)ds. Merchandise by this route is usually carried in carts, 
tliiiu-h pack-bullocks are sometimes employed. The imported 
goods are taken to ilie railway station at Minzu, and thence 
rail to Rangoon or Mandalay. 

Besides the trans-frontier comaierce with the Siuui btates^ 
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there a ooQiidfifable tnde ivith the ne^ 
within the District itsdf* Ltige quantttkt of peddj aie 
eiported by nil from the Kyaiikte, Myittha, and Knme Road 
8tatioiii» and smaller quantities also firom MinsiL Chillies aie 
aint fimn aU the sfestuns in the District^ plantains from Bfin 
lime from Minsu^ Kjankas^ and Btlin, and|Mi]se from Myittha; 
bat thiee/oQzths of the bulky eiports reach the nuhiay at 
KomeRosd. The intemal tmde is of a petty nature^ carried 
on for the most part by itinemnt bamr seUm Baars have 
been built in most of the morn important villages for their 
benefit 

The railway from Rangoon to Mandalay passes north and 

south through the etntie of the District, with eight stations 
in its limitSi all of them connected by feeder roads irith the 

SUROunding country. The principal highways are the road 
fit)m Kvaukse southwards to Kume Road station and thence 
into Meiktila District; that from Myittha to Ingon, used by 
trading caravans to and from the Shan States via the Natteik 
pass; and that from Minzu to Taungdaw, employed by the 
Shan caravans that follow the Taungdaw route. Roads from 
Minzu to Dayegaung connect the villages to the west of Minzu 
with the railway, while others pass frnni Kynukse to Dwehla, 
and on into Sagaing District, and from Singaing eastwards to 
Mogaung and westwards to Sawyc. All these, with a few other 
tracks of less importance, are maintained from Provincial tur. ]^, 
their total length being 97 miles. The District fund mainiauis 
79 miles of road, the most important tracks being from Kyaukse 
to Bilin, from Myittha to Dayegaung, and from Kasun to 
Hmaingmaw. The District contains no metalled roads, except 
in the towns of Kyaukse and Myittha. During the dry season 
carts c^u make their way over ihe greater part of the plain, but 
while the rains last many of the tracks are impassable. A good 
deal of boat traffic is carried on the Myitnge and ranlauiig 
rivers, as well as on a few of the irrigation canals. Ferries are 
provided wherever required for the public convenience, and 
the canals are all bridged at suitable intervals. 

The Disbict is divided into two subdivisions : Kyauks^ 
comprising the Ktauksb and SmoAiiiG townships ; and the 
subdivision and townshqi of MvtTTHA. These are under the 
usual executive offioeis. The Yeyaman tract is in duuge of 
a myoikugyij who is subordinale to the subdivisioiial officer, 
Kyaukse. Under these officials are 326 village headmen, the 
Yeyaman tHyoihugyi having ten villages under him. At head- 
quarters are anolnemi, a trcasuiy officer,and a superintendent 
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of Uind records, with a staff of 6 inspectors and 45 surveyors. 
For ordinary public works purposes the District forms a i>ub- 
division of the Meiktila i^ulih'c Works division, conterminous 
with the civil I_^ivision. As stated above, the canals are under 
an Executive Engineer at Kyaukse. The forests fonn part of 
the Mandj-lay Forest division. 

The jurisdiction of the civil and criminal courts is ickntiral Civil jus- 
with the administrative divisions already described, and the '"'i® 
Deputy-Commissioner and the subdi visional and township 
officers have the usual civil and criminal powers. There are 
two other judicial afficen; namely, the head-quarters magis- 
tnte^ who is also an additional judge of the KyauJcse townsbq;> 
oooit ; and the myothugyi in chaige of the Yeyaman tracts who 
has tfaiid<]as8 magisterial powers. Crime in the District ia 
lights and the dvil work is not heavy, though it is steadily 
mcieasmg. 

Under Burmese rule the land revenue was always paid in Rmiae 
paddy, iriuch the culttvmtors had to cart themselves to certain f^^^j' 
Specified huiding places, where it was loaded in boats for con- 
veyance to Mandahty* The contributions levied were veiy 
heavy, and were rendered still heavier by the dishonesty and 
malpnctic«s of the receivii^ oflfoers. To arrive at the demand 
aroqgh surv^ was made by running a rope round each holding* 
the area being calcubted by squaring half the circumference 
thus obtained. No eflfective dieck was made of the surveyors' 
work, and they were at liberty to estimate the area as they 
pleased. From the estimated area the denumd was fiom 6 to 
so baskets of paddy per (i>75 acres) on irrigated crops, 3 to 6 
baskets per pe on * dry '/a (upland) crops, 10 baskets from the 
second year's plantain crop, 40 baskets from the third year's, 
and 30 baskets from sugar-cane, lliere were fourteen revenue 
circlea, each under a segyi^ who collected the paddy revenue in 
his own canal tract with the assbtance of village headmen and 
myothugyis. The revenue so collected amounted in average 
years to 758,000 baskets. In 1246 b.e. (a.d. 1884) king 
Thibaw farmed out the District for a certain stipulated sum to 
an official, who in turn sublet tracts to various contractors. 
Matters were found at this stage at the time of annexation. In 
1888 temporary rates of assessment were sanctioned, as the 
District was almost depopulated, and had liardly begun to 
recover from tlie disturbances following annexation. They 
were considerably lower than those imposed by the Burmese, 
and the consequence was that a sudden and pronounced 
increase took place in the area brought under cultivation. The 
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next year a cada^ual survey and settlement were taken ii\ liand, 
and rates were sanctioned in 1893. All rice lands were divided 
into five classes, based on the relauv c laciliueb irrigation, and 
the land rates were lixed at Rs. 6, 5, 4, 3, and 2 per acre. For 
odier crops the following special rates per acre were fixed : betdr 
mes, Rs. 20 \ sugar-cane and areca palms, Rs. 12 ; planliiBf 
(fiiU grown) and Goa beui% R«. 8 ; oidianfay tobaoooy onionSi 
chillies, tiumeric^ yain8» tomatoes, gram, and wlieat, Rs. 3 ; and 
aesamum, plantaina (yom^ and all other crops, Ra. 1-8^ per 
acie. This iettlement mut mictiooed proviaiooally for five 
yean» subject to such lerisioaas might be found neoeaaaiy from 
time to time^ and ita lates are stilt in force. Sopplementaiy 
auffey followed i mm ed i a tel y on settlement, and in time accm a te 
agricultiual statistics became available^ Arevisioii snnrey and 
settlement waa commenced in 190a, and baa recent^ been 
completed. Revenue is awssed only on crops which have 
matured ; and where two oops of rice are taken off any field 
in one year, the revenue on that field for the second crop is 
assessed at ooe^ttlf the foil mt& On tmirrigsted non^tate 
lands the rates of assessment are direeiiMiiths, and on irrigated 
non^tate lands seven-eightbs, of the state land mtes given 
above. The rates for irrigated lands include water iBte» 

The followiog table illustrates the growth of the fevenne of 
the I>tstrict stnoe 1890-x. The figures are given in thousands 
of rupees: — 







1900-t. 


1905-4- 


Total vevdUM 


6.46 


8,36 


6,95 
9,00 



After land revenue, ihathameda is the most important item 
of receipt. It brought in rather more than a lakh and a half 
in 1903-4. 

Local and The income of the District fund, utilized for the provision 
"t!vcrn^*^ of various local needs, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 48,300, of 
ix^t« which more than Ks. 40,000 was spent on public works. The 

only municipality in the District is Kvaukse. 
Police and 1 he District Superintendent of police has a force of 
3 inspectors, one chief head constable, 7 head constables, 
16 sergeants, and 247 constables, who are distributed in 9 police 
stations and 2 outposts. The place of the rural police is taken 
by the village headmen, who have certain powers under the 
Village Regulation and Excise and Opium Act8» and who may 
be said as a rule to afibrd the police support in the 
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dctcctiop ind snppressMXi of ctinw And the manitciiiiioo of 
ocder. There are two detarhaienfB of the Mumtolay military 
police battalion in the District, one of 50 men under a sdbakdar 
et Kyaukse and Che other of 30 men imder a jemadar at 
Myittha, who are employed on general escort end guard duty. 
Kyaukse has no jail, and short-term prisoners are kq)t in the 
lock-up, while others are sent to the Mandalay jail to senre out 
their sentences. 

When the absence of backward hill tribes and the compara- 
tively small number of Indian immigrants are borne in mind, 
the proportion of literate persons in 1901 (35 per cent, in the 
case of males, 2-3 per cent, in tluit of females, and 18 per cent, 
for both sexes together) appears low, though missionary enter- 
prise has done a good deal towards furthering education. In 
1904 the District contained 5 secomlar}', 97 primary, and 
504 elementary (private) schools. These institutions had in 
the snme year an attendance of 6,212 pupils (including 
927 Liirls), as compared with 3,062 in 1 890-1 and 3,981 in 
1900 I. The expenditure on education was Rs. 7,900, Pro- 
vincial funds {HTOviding Rs. 5^700, and fees and subscriptions 
2,200. 

There are 2 hospitals, with accomniodation for 56 in-patients, Hospitals 
in which 14,431 cases, including 579 in patients, were treated 
in 1903, and 260 operations were performed. The income of 
these hospitals amounted to Rs. 8,900, towards which municipal 
funds contributed Rs. 4,200, Provincial funds Rs. 3,800, and 
.subscriptions Rs. 600. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons snocesiltiUy wdnated ms Vacdna- 
4>333t representing 31 per 1,000 of popnktion. Vaccination^' 
is compuboij only within the Itnittsof the Kyaukse municipality. 

[S. Westlake^ SOOmetU Rtport (1893).] 

Kyaidue SobdivlaioiL'Subdiviaion of Kyaukse District, 
Upper Burma, comprising the SmOAiiio and Kyaoxss 



Slni^iiiig*— Northern township of Kyaukse District, Upper 
Burma, lying between st* 39' and as^ i' N. and 96^ and 
9^ 54' £*f ^ridi an area of B25 square miles. The population 
^na 37,S44 in 189X, and 40^x23 in 1901, distributed in 169 
lages, Singung (pojpuladon, 4*057)1 on the railway 10 miles 
nofftfi of Kyaukse town, being the hcnd-quartere. An important 
Tillage is Paleik (population, 3j07o), near where the railway 
crosses the Myiti^ riw. The township proper is extremely 
well irri^Ued by canals. Its boundaries now include the 
mountainous Yeyaman tract to the east, with an area of 
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700 square milei and a population of only 1,648. This stretch 
of upland is inhabited by Danus, who are engaged in taum:^ a 
(shifting) cultivation. In 1903-4 the township as a whole 
contained 67 square miles under ruin vation, of which 47 square 
miles were irrigated, and the land revenue and thatAameda 
amounted to Rs. 2,04,000. 

Kyaukse Township. — Ontral township of Kyaukse 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 21** 25' and 21*^ 41' N. 
and 96° 2' and 96° 21' E., with an area of 172 square miles. 
The population was 45,733 in 1891, and 44,378 in 1901, 
so that it is one of the most thickly populated townships in 
the Province. It contain.s one town, Kyaukse (population, 
5,420), the head q larters of the township and District, and 
231 villages. The Ujwnship is an extensive plain, walled in 
by the Shan plateau on the east, and is well irrigated by canals 
taking off from the Zawgyi river. In 1903-4 the area cultivated 
was 105 square miles, of which 8a square miles -were irrigated, 
■nd the land reveinieand JJl«Maa««l« amounted to Ra. 3,34,000. 

Vyittha. — Southern sobdivistoa and township of Kyauka^ 
District, Upper Burma, lying between ai* la' and ai** 33' N, 
and 95** 57' and 96^ 25' £., with an area of 277 square miles. 
The population was 43,645 in 1891, and 56^753 in i90i» 
distributed in 3x0 villages. The headqaartexs are at M]rittiia 
(population, 31023), on the railway xa miles south of Kysiikse 
town. The railway runs north and south through the centre 
of die township, the portion to the east, drained by the 
Panlaung river, being a flat phun bounded by the Shan plateMi, 
with a scanty rainfidl, bat a good supply of irrigation canals; 
while the western porttou, onoe the Dayeganng townshqn ii 
watered by the Samon river and the Sama canaL In 1903-4 
the township contained 104 square miles under cultivation, of 
which 75 square imles were irrigated, and the land revenue 
and thathamcda amounted to Rs. 3,24,000. 

Kyaukae Town. — Head-quarters of Kyaukse District, 
Upper Burma, situated in ai^ 37' N. and 96^ 9' £., on the 
right bank of the Zawgyi river, near the centre of the District, 
27 miles by rail from Mandalay and 359 from Rangoon. 
Population (1901), 5,420. It takes its name from the stone 
weir which here bestrides the Zawgyi at a point close to where 
its channel is crossed hy the railway line. It lies at the foot 
of the Shwethayaung hiil, an isolated limestone mass, rising 
from the plain to a height of 975 feet, and is well laid out, 
the civil station lying to the west, and the business quarter 
to the east of the railway line. The hill is crowned with 
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a shrine which dates from the reign of king Anawrata, and 
at its foot is the Shwemoktho pagoda, said to have been built 
by Asoka and repaired by Anawrata. The town has no 

Industries of importance, and the inhabitants are to a large 
extent petty traden. The town nas constituted a municipality 
in 1 868. The income and expaidituie duriqg the decade 
ending 1901 averaged about Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the 

receipts amounted to Rs. 21,000, the main sources being 
bazar rents (Rs. 11,000) and house and land tax (Rs. 4,500). 
The expenditure was Rs. 22,000, the chief items being con- 
servancy (Rs. 6,000), and hospital, which contains 40 beds 
(Rs. 4,600). 

Meiktila District. — District in the Meiktila Division of Boon- 
Upper Burma, lying between 20° 40' and 21** 25' N. "^"^ {\^"|ion 
95* 28' and 96** 35' E., with an area of 2,183 square iiiilcs. tuuilull 
It is the most easterly of the Districts forming the dry zone 
of Burma, and is bounded on the north by the Districts of 
Kyaukse and Myingyan ; on the south by Yamethin and 
Magwe ; on the east by \ arii us small States of the Myelat 
division of the Southern Shan States ; and on the west by 
Myingyan and Mauwc The District slopes geru r ully irom 
west to east uniil ihc Samon river is reached, alicr which it 
gradually rises again to meet the flanks of the outermost Shan 
hiHs. The central portion of the western boundary runs 
along the crest of a ridge of moderate altitude, with parallel 
ridges of lesser height on either side. Here dte ground is 
rocky and boidder^trewn, and the vegetation scanty, consisting 
oudnly of stunted trees and scrabu To the north and south 
of these ridges the country in the nes^ though still high, 
be o omcs flatter, and for a ooosideflable distance east of the 
bolder the District is scored from north to south by deep 
wateioouises with precipitous sides. The Mahlaing township^ 
occupying the noith^westem quarter of the District, has an 
undulating suiftce^ characterised by ridges running north and 
sooth. It has few level plains, and the valleys are often so 
nanow that the fidds look like a winding river of grain. The 
tooth-western comer, comprising the Meiktila township, is also 
of a roUit^ character, though here the broken ground extends 
to a greater distance from the western boundary than fiturther 
north. Bounding the Mahlaing township on the east, and 
bisecting the District is a ridge called the Minwin kandan^ 
extending from the northern boundary of the District to a little 
south of MeiktiUt towa The town of Meiktila itself is built 
00 this fidget at an altitude of about 800 feet. Nearly parallel 
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to the hondan and about 12 miles distant from it on thi- east 
is anotlier ridge, known as the Pwemingyi kondan in the north, 
and the Tetb) indaung in the south. Both ridges have a gravelly 
and practically ui. cultivable soil The intervening valley, 12 to 
15 miles in v^idih, runs the whole length of the District, and 
is level and water-logged in parts. Low hilis and stretches 
of rising gr(;und, coniposed in of nodular lirnesione, are 
met with here and there, chiefly on the west. Meiktila is 
almost the only District of Burma which possesses no navigable 
waterways. Its most niiporiaiit river is the Samon, which, 
rising in Yamethin, enters Meiktila in the south-east near the 
foot of the Shan hills, and flows due north into Kyaukse. It 
is not, however, navigable within the limits of the District, 
being more or less dty, except during the lains. Between It 
and Pwemiogyl lidg^ k a vmlley, 6 or 7 miles inwidtfi, 
which grsdually rises towaids the south, and is iirigsted by 
numerous tanks. The Thinbon ckawtg rises on the eastern 
slopes of Popa, flows in a nortli-easteriy diieodon through the 
Mah1aif\g and Wundwin townships^ and fidls eventuaUy into 
tlieSamonat the extreme northern end of the District Within 
the limits of Meiktila tiie Flsnlaiing is merely a mountain 
brook. 

One of the main features is the Meiktila Lake^ sitnafeed 
on the Minwin rid^e^ about 800 feet above sea4eveL This 
artificial stretch of water is about 7 miles long and square 
idles in extent, and at the centre, near MeiktUa, is so nanow 

n to be practically divided into two sectiQn% north and 
south. The northern lake is diminishing in capacity T^^J 
owing to the deposit of silt from its feeder streams, the 
Shanmange and the Mondaing, and both sections are subject 
to very rapid rises after heavy rain over their area of supply. 
Another important piece of water is the Nyaungyan-Minhla 
tank or lake, situated near the southern border of the District. 
It derives its water from the Chaunggauk and Chaungmag}*! 
streams, both of which rise in the west, the former bounding 
the District on the south, the latter watering a considerable 
area of Yamethin District. The Nyaun^'ynn and Minhla tanks 
were originally separated, hut have now h< i n joined by a canal. 
Geology. The whole of the District is occupied by rocks of Upper 
Tertiary (pliocene) age, covered to a great extent by alluvium. 
In the western portion of the Mahlaing township the abrupt 
dip of the strata, visible to the naked eye by reason of the 
erosive action of the streams, appears to indicate tlua 
.the tract has been the scene of violent volcanic upheavals, the 
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slopes in some cases being not less than 70** to 80° from the 
horizontal. In the western areas the trunks of large petrified 
trees are found in the alluvium, and in some cases large areas 
are strewn with fragments of fossilized wood. 

The vegetation of the District resembles that of Kyaukse. Botanj. 
In the plains it is of a very dry type, and sparse scrub jungle 
witii cactus, tamarind, cutch, and several species of capers 
covers the greater part of the non-rnltivated area. On the 
hills in the east the growth is more luxuriant, and the bamboo 
is found. Its mam features are described under the head 
of I*'orests, below. 

Tigers, bears, bison, clcplianls, and sambar are all found, Faaaa. 
but only to the east of the Samon near the hills. Leopards are 
said to be increasing in numbers. Other kinds of deer besides 
the simkar are shot in the plains, and in the cold seaiOD 
ducks and snipe ere pleodluL As ui roost of the diy sone 
Districts^ snakes (induduog the oolna, the karaii^ and the 
Rnsseil's viper) are very conunoii. 

Meiktila Ues along the eastern edge of the diy sme ofcUmaie 
Upper Bufma. The cfimate is diy but very healthy, except ^[^^^ 
in the iarai east of the Samoa river, where malarial fever is 
alusays prevalent The odd season begins in November and 
ends in Febniaty, while the hot season huts from February 
to Jwie and the rains from June to October. The most 
unhealthy period is at the dose of the rains. The great heat 
dining the hot months is tempered by high winds, which blow 
continually from the south and south-west from March to 
ICay, and during a huge povtioa of the r^y season as well, 
and tlie daily nmge of temperature is considerable. The 
minimqm temperature in 190s was 6a® in January, while the 
nuudmum was 101° in May, and the mean for the jrear was 
75** minimum and 89** maximum. 

The rainfiall is extremely capricious and always scanty. Rainfidl. 
Only in three years since annexation (1886) can it be said 
to have been timely and abundant. Generally speaking, the 
annual amount received varies from 25 to 30 inches over 
the whole District. In 1891-2, however, only \2\ inches fell 
in Meiktila during the whole year, while in 1896-7, though 
the total was 28 inches, more than halt fell in June and July. 
The rainfall is not only ca{)ricious in time but in the choice of 
localities, some tracts being left quite unwatered in some years, 
while otliers receive more than their due share. 

It is said that in 1872 there was a flood caused by the 
overflowing of the Samon river, which inundated a large 
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portioa of the countiy and destroyed all the crops. It is 
seldom, however, that the District ^uffeis from aa esBcess 
of water. 

UiMory A tradition of doubtfid autb^ticity says that the name 
JJ^^^ Matila (meaning * it does not reach ') was given by Anawiata, 
Icgj. king of Pagan, to the present town of M eiktiJa to coaHDemonte 
the death from exhaustion of a horseaum sent to report 
whether the lake extended to Popa, who returned with 
a negative answer on his lips. From the ^rliest times the 
District formed an integral part of the kingdom of Upp^ 
Burma, whether centred at Pagan, Ava, Amarapura, or Man- 
dalay. The first place of note in the Hislrict mentioned in 
the Hnrmese chronicles is Pindale, now a village in the 
Wundwin township, which is said to have been founded by 
Sulaihanbawa, a king of the Tharekhettra dynasty (see Pkome 
District). Later, in the eleventh century, Anawrata is reported 
to have visited Meiktila, and to have made the ncjrth embank- 
ment of the lake. The same monarch is credited with the 
foundation of Hlaingdet (1030). On the break up of the 
Pagan kingdom the couniry Laiiic under Shan dominion, and 
formed a portion of the princi[)alities that strove for mastery in 
Upper Burma till the rise of the Toungoo dynasty. In due 
course it was absorbed into the Burmese empire of Pegu and 
later into the kingdom of Ava, of which it formed a part at 
the time of the anneaatico of Upper Banna. The country 
was disturbed during the cold season of YS85-6, but was 
occuined by troops from Fkigim in March, 1886^ when a Ibice 
marched from Pagan diroug^ Mahlaing and MeiktiU to 
Yamethin, a dvil officer being left at Mahlaing and a military 
post being established at Meiktila, which was for ^ time 
made over to Yamethin District At that time the Mahlaing 
township formed part of Myingyan, but the present District 
was constituted in October of the same year. The garrison 
of Meiktila was engaged during 18B6 with the Yamethin daooits 
on the one side and the Kyaokse dacoiti oo the other^ while 
in the District itself were rebel leaders who had served the 
Myinaiiig prince (see Kvaukse District). These were 
driven out again and again from their head-quarters at the 
foot of the Shan hills^ whence they were in the habit of 
retiring to the Yengsn and Lawksawk States on being ptessed. 
A former Burmese cavalry officer, one Tun E, rendered 
valuable service at this time with a strong force of horse and 
foot, which he raised and maintained at his own expense. 
As time went on the outposts were gradually advanced, and 
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the bands were dispersed, with a lo68» however, of about 
SI offioen and 80 men duritig the year. In 1887 the dacoits 
at the foot of the Shan hiUs were attacked by a combined 
expeditioo fi»m Kyaukse and Meiktila, and were driven with 
some I08S from a strong position ; and after that the District 
lenoained imdistmbed, with the exception of the south-east 
portion, boideriii|; on Myingyan District, which was raided 
from time to time by the cattle-lifters of Fopa and the 
ne^gbbouriiig country. By 1888 the District was practically 
settled. 

There are a number of notable pagodas in tiie Mahlaing, 

Wundwin, and Thasi townships, the fame of some of which 
extends far beyond the District limits. The chief of these 
is the Shwezigon at Pindale^ to which pilgrimages aie made 
from all parts of Upper Burma. Others are the Shwesiswe, 
the Sutaungbyi, the Shwemoktaw, and the Shweyinhmyaw. 
l egend credits king Narapadisithu of Pagan with having 
built the Sutaungbyi. The Meiktila township contains six 
remarkable shrines, the Shwesawlu, the Nagayon, the Shwe- 
lehla, the Sigongyi, the Nandawya, and the Shwemyindin. 
When Anawrata, king of Pagan, came to repair the banks of 
the lake, he is said to have founded tho Shwelchla and 
Nagayon pagodas, while his son, Saw Lu, buill the Nandawya 
pTiTOfla to the north of the Meiktila fort. This last is called, 
indinerently, the Saw Lu or Nandawya pagoda, because in 
1796 Boda^^'paya, the consolidator of Alaungpay§*s conquests, 
built a temporary j)alace (Burmese, nandaw) at the lake side 
just opposite the piigoda. At the same time his son founded 
the Sigongyi j)agoda, north of the lake. 

The population of Meiktila District was 217,280 in 1 891 The 
and 252,305 in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is P*®P^ 
shown in the following table : — 
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aiderable immigmtioii is Mjringyati. The greater part of the 
emigration is ditected to Kyaukse and Yamethin Districts and 
to Lower Burma. In the hills in the east the villages aie 
lew and far between, but elsewhere the population is thidc 
enough to laise the density in the District as a whole to over 
loo persons per squaie mile. There are a certain number oC 
lepresentatives of the religions of India, but 98 per cent of 
the community are Buddhist, and about the same proportion 
are Burmef^c speakers. Shan is spoken fiur less than in the 
adjoining District of Vamcthin. 
Race and The number of BurouiUh m 1901 was 245,900, or slightly 
^^P*" over 97 per cent, of the total population In the hills in the 
east of the District are about 1,300 Danus, who are regarded 
as Shans by the Burmans and as Burmans hv the Shans ; 
they are of mixed Shan and Burmese blood, and talk bad 
Burmese. At Ywagyi a village is inhabited h'^ payakytins or pa- 
goda slaves, alleged to be the descendants of 400 men assigned 
to the pagoda by king AnawTata. The Indian immigrants in 
1901 numbered 2,700, out of a total ui 2,600 Musalmans and 
1,600 Hindus, so that about 1,500 of the representatives of 
these Indian religions mubi have been bom in :lie country. 
In the Thazi township is a colony of Burmese-speaking 
Muhammadans, who account for a large proportion of this 
last total They are the reputed descendants of a regiment 
in the anny of king Mindon, who were said to be the 
offspring of a force of 3iOoo men sent to Burma by the 
emperor of Delhi in the seventeenth or eighteenth oentoiy. 
About half the Indian population is domidkd in BCeiktila 
town and cantonment. In 1901 the number of persona dtredly 
dependent upon agriculture was 178,3701 representing 71 per 
cent of the total population, 
dulitiaa There are about 500 Christians, laigely British aoldiei^ 
^"^''^^'^ the majority of whom are Anglicans or Roman Catholics. 
There is not much active mission work in the District The 
total of native Christians is 934. 
Gaienl The agricultural conditions are typical of the dry zone, 
^^^-^ Meiktila being piobatly the poorest of all the Districts lying 
^ffl fliif, in that area. Rice is grown in suitable tracts; where it 
cannot be raised, the ordinary crops of the dry sone are 
cultivated. The soil in the valleys near the two lidg^ 
described above is covered with kyatti^ a yellowish soil, greasy 
and slightly clayey when wet, hard when dry, and fit only 
for rice, of which it produces the poorest crops. The best 
nee tract is composed of black cotton soil (sam mi), a iUS, 
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tenacious, and adhesive clay. An ample supply of water is, 
however, a more important factor in the production of rice 
in Meiktila than a good quality of soil , and the only good 
crops are obuuncd on the lands irrigated from the numerous 
tanks in the Meiktila and Nyaungvan-Minhia systems, and 
the weirs thrown across the Thinbon ehaung. A considerable 
area of rice land, especially the valley between the two ridges 
mentioned above, is impregnated witti natron or soda (saifiya)^ 
an element which necessitates coolant supplies of dean water 
to the crops. The beds of some of the streams tmfortunatdy 
show abundant traces of the presence of natron, and the evil 
is spreading. Even when fresh water is constantly supplied, 
a lai^a-impregnated field will not produce the full crop of an 
ordinary field ; and if the water stands for long it turns the 
ookmr of congealed blood, and the rice stalks are apt to bend 
ofver and break and assume a bedraggled and nuiy appear^ 
anoe. The methods of rice cultivation do not differ from 
those in use in Upper Burma generally. Practically all the 
kaukfyi (wet-season) rice is transplanted from nurseries. 
/owar takes the place of AoMyi on rice lands in years of 
scanty ratnlall. Cotton is cultivated for the most part on the 
high ground in the north-west, and is only grown as a rule 
once on the same ground in three years, sesamum, /9i«£r, 
or beans intervening. Early sesamum (MmtmytM) is reaped 
between June and September ; late sesamum and jcwar be- 
tween October and January. Other crops cultivated in the 
District are chillies, peas arid beans, tomatoes, maize, onions^ 
gram, sweet-potatoes, cucumbers, pumpkins, brinjils, Goa 
beans, betel-vines, sugar-cane, and toddy-palms. 

The foltowing table gives the main agricultural statistics of chief 
the District for 1903-4, in square miles: — 
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The staple crop is rice (practically all kaukfyi or wet-season 
riceX grown on 202 square miles, a figure approached only by 
that for JfiwdTy which covers 188 square miles. A large area 
(135 square miles) is under sesamum, a crop generally followed 
by a second harvest of nottjowar, maise, or beans. Nearly 
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52 square miles produce early sesamum in the Meiktila town- 
sliip alone. In 1903-4 about 40 square miles were under 
cotton. Of this area, 31 sijuare miles lay in the Mahlaing 
township, a lj uiir;i^ the main cotton-producing area in Myin- 
gyan District. Meiktila grows the largest chilli crop in the 
Province, 17 square miles being devoted to the cultivation of 
this condinient The other crops referred to in the preceding 
paragraph are produced on a j^nialler scale. Toddy-palms are 
planted to a large extent in the north-western part of the 
District. The average area of a holding is about 7 acre^ in 
the case of rice land, and about ix in the case of ya or 
uplands. 

Iaipraif«- No loans have beeo made under the Land Improvement 
""^^^^ Loons Act FieereooiiiietvuliadtotheAgricidtai^ 
tttiai prac- Act during the acaidty of 1896-7, and smoe then die utflitf 
^ of this enactment has been proved more than once. About 
Rs. 9,000 ms advanced in 1900-1^ and the system was so 
much appcedated by the viUagers that during the fiiUowing 
three yean the loans avenged nearly Rs. 30,000 per annum. 
Cattle,lfce. CattleteediQg b carried on to a considerable extent 
BuflUoes hAve been introduced from Lower Burma in small 
numbers, but are not bied in the District 

There are no reserved graang^grounds, sufficient pasturage 
being afibfded by follow and uncultivable landi^ broken and 
hilly ground, and scrub jungle. No difficulties are experienced 
in fieeding livestock, except during a period of drought, when 
cultivators usually emigrate to areas where there is no distress. 
The mily expenditure incurred by the owners of breeding 
cattle is the hire of the herdsman who takes the beasts out to 
grase. Goats and sheep are reared with success by natives of 
India in Meiktila town and in a few villages. H09 axe also 
bred, but only in small numbers. 
Inigid«Ni. The chief sources of irrigation nre the Meiktila I^ke, the 
Nyaungyan-Minhla tank, the ln\ m Si' (or dam), the Wundwin 
sc, and the Nyaungbinhla se. 1 he Meiktila l.ake draws its 
supphes trom the high hnd east of Popa, having a catchment 
area of over 200 square miles. The area irrigated trom the 
system of tanks and distributaries fed by it extends north- 
eastwards to Wundwin, and eastwards to Thazi, and the total 
at present commanded by the lake is 43 square miles. The 
portion of this total actually irrigated varies cua.sidcrably irom 
year to year. The Nyaungyan-Minhla tank, described above, 
is really composed of two tanks joined by a channel. New 
irrigation w^orks have considerably diminished its catchment 
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•itft, which is now estinttted at aoe square' miles, the area 
commamled being 30 squaie miles^ though only 6^000 acres 
ave ai present actually irrigated The Inyin ir is a stone crib- 
work weir (with flanking banks)» thrown across the Thinbon 
dtamufi near Channggon, a village to the north of Meikttla 
town. It is capable of watering nearly zo^ooo acres, but 
naoally iRtgates about half diat amount The water passing 
over the wiir is dammed below by numerous temporsiy ses^ 
which distribute the water over a ooosidemble area. The dam 
was seriously bleached in September, 1905. The Wundwin st 
is situated close to Wundwin, its supply being derived chiefly 
from the MeiktOa Lake system and a watercourse known as 
the Natmyaung. Il irrigates as a rule about 4,500 acres. 
The Nyaungbinhla S€ consists of a crib-work weir thrown 
across tiie Samon riw just below where it enters the District 
in tl^ south. It diverts the water to the north-east, and serves 
on an average about 3,000 acres. The District contains 
hundreds of small tnnks, fed by weirs which hold up the 
freshes in the streams ; they are, however, maintained by the 
cultivators themsehes, and arc not Government works. Alto- 
gether 136 square miles were returned as irrigated in 1903-4, 
Of this tota! 50,500 acres were served by the numerous private 
tanks scattered over the countrv, and 35,600 acr«» by Govern- 
ment tanks and canals. The ungated land is almost wholly 
given up to rice cultivation. 

Several types of forest occur in the Ih^trn t. The western Forests, 
areas are covered with dry scrub growth, in wliich the principal 
species are sha {^Adicia Cakchu\ kan {Carissa Carandas), 
pyinzin {Rhtis panuuiiita\ dahat {Tedona HamiUonidna)^ 
and here ;imJ there a tanaurti^ {.Icacia kucophloca), or a group 
of tamarinds. The only species of any importance is the shij, 
yielding the cutch of commerce, but this hab been overworked 
in the past. Along the banks of the Samon chaung the growth 
improves, and in places which have escaped the attention of 
oomractors supplying fuel to the railway it approadies the 
condition of high forest The diief spedet in thb belt are 
ikan {TcrminaSa 0«vm% Mmi (2k«MM Hamiltomana), 
ikampm (JVkduAria 4;^.), naSe {Odhkt WmUmr)^ and iapatgk 
{DaBergia Jiama i it t a), with the myimmM {Pendrofokama 
siridus) as the common bamboa None of these is of any com- 
mercial importance^ though the extract prepared ftom the bark 
of the tkam has been reported on very fiivoumbly as a taimiog 
mateiiaL On the slopes of the hills draining hito the Samon 
dkmng the forest is of the fiunfliar indainig type^ the principal 
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ipecies bdi^ in (Dipitrmirpm /Mhrmiaiits\ tkUya {Skana 
^^fusa)t and ii^gym (/Vfftemiv tiamensis)^ all yidding bnOdiqg 
timber. Sdll fiuther to the w«it, in the bwiii of the BuUMQg 
chaung^ mixed dij Ibcests predominate, containing valuable 
timber trees, mch as teak, padauk^ and pytngado (JfyiM 
iolakriftrmU)^ as well ai the tkitya^ ingyin^ and other growthi. 
In 1903-4 the total ana of 'leterted' forests was 105 square 
miles, of which 49 square miles were cutch Reserves ; and it 
waa estimated that the unclassed forests coi'ered a further 
300 square miles. With the exception of about 30 acres of 
paddy - fields acquired at settlement in the Aingtha and 
Thinbon chaung Reserves, which were ploughed and sown 
brons'^rnst with cutch seed, no planting operations have been 
undertaken. The total forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted 
to only Rfi. 2,500. 
MinenUs. Meiktila pn<^ messes few minerals of economic importance 
Limesiune appears in small quantities in many parts of 
Mahlaing, but is said to have no industrial value, though 
a very fair lime can bo obtained from it. The natron that 
accumulates on the soil in the i-a//ja-laden tracts is collected 
and used as a cosmetic. Coal has been found in the K) etkauk 
Hill south-east of Hlaingdct in i hazi, and al.^o in the Sulmn 
circle ; and brine-springs occur in a few places in the Wundwin 
township. 

Aitfl and The District is essentially agricultural, and the great majority 
""""^ of the population depend wholly on husbandry for a tivelihood, 
80 that there are few manu&ctuies. Bamboo basket and mat- 
work is carried on to a limited eitent, but the output is not 
more than sufficient for local requirements. The only special 
industry is the manufacture of rough pottery, earned co in Ae 
Wundwin, Mahlaing, and Thazi townships. The eatperimeot 
of weaviqg cotton cloth by machinery is being tried m the 
▼ilhigesofShAwbinaiid Aingtha in Wuridwin. A ootton-ginDing 
lactoiy has been established at MaMaing, and the cotton, 
after beuig ginned, is exported to Lower Burma and Bhama 
Butter is manufactured at Meiktita, and goes to Rangoon and 
Mandalay. 

Commerce The District carries on a steady trade with the Southern 
*«<i t«dc. spates by way of the Thaai-Taunggyi Govcinment road. 

A good deal of the traffic that starts from Taunggyi is diverted 
into Yamcthin ; a fair portion of it, however, r^dies Meiktila 
2>istrict and is registered at Kywelebin. The imports from the 
Shan States by the Kywelebin route were valued at 4 lakhs in 
'903'4f the chief items being potatoes (valued at R& 74»6ooX 
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lac (RflL i^oooX ponies^ T^ogolablei^ and wious other aitides, 
die most important of which ia tkana^ for cigar wrappeca. 
The eiporta to the Shan Statea by the same route were valued 
in theaune jear at X3*4 lakhs, including European cotton piece- 
goods (6*8 faUdis)» betel-nuts (Eta. 36»8ooX cotton twist and yam 
(Rs. 96^000), salt (Rs. a6,soo)r petrdeum (Ra. 30^00), woollen 
goods, wlieat, iron-work, salted fish, 9^a^ gMf and sugar. To 
other Districts in Burma, Meiktila eipofts CUtcb and cotton, 
mainly to Rangoon and Mandalay by train, and to Bhamo via 
Maadalay by steamer. Cotton and silk goods and varioua 
waniifartured commodities are brought in by the railway. 

Though absolutely without navigable waterways, Meiktila is ^Tcnns of 
exceptionally well off in the matter of land coomranications. 
The railway line from Mandalay to Rangoon passes from 
north to south through the District for 39^ miles, and has four 
stations within its limits. The Myingyan branch from Thazi 
to the boundary at Ywatha runs diagonally north-westwards 
for .\oh miles, with six stations, including those at Meiktila 
and Mahlaing. l"hus, except in the extreme e*^t, no portion 
of Meiktila is out of touch with the District head-quarters or 
the outside world. 

The chief roads nuuiitaincd by the Public Works depart- 
ment are: from Meiktila to Thazi (15^ miles, metalled), and 
thence via HIaingdet into the Shan States, crossing the Shan 
States border near Naiu[)aiidet ; from Wundwin to Mahlaing 
(29 miles); from Meiktila to Pindale (20 miles); from Meiktila 
to Mahlaing (31 miles); and on to Mvingyan. All but the 
first of these are unnicUl U d. \ aiioui. tracks, some of them 
niaialained out of the District fund, connect the latter villages 
with each other and the railway. The total length of metalled 
and unmetalled roads in 1903-4 was 24 miles and 107 miles 
respectively. The rainfiUl is so light that the village roads can 
be used practicaUy at all seasons of the year. 

The caprictousness of the lainfrll is responsible for frequent Faaina. 
Aihire of crops. Scaidty oc cuw e d in 1891-3 owiqg to light 
naoM, and caused considerable eniigmtion to Lower Burma 
and Kyaukse, neoessttating the opening of relief works. In 
aeverity, however, it was eclipsed by the lamine of 1896-7. 
The previous year had been « lean one^ and the rains hdd 
off firom the middle of July till October, and ceased the same 
month. The needs of the people were^ however, supplied by 
private enterprise; and though the price of rice at first rose to 
7 seers to the rupees it fell to 8 seers when food-grains were 
imported. The stringency of prices was not accompanied by 
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mny marked increaae of crime empt c&ttle4lieft. During the 
period of fiunine choteia bcoke out in some parts of the Dis- 
trict, but was soon stamped out. The deeth rate, however, 
ordinarily between S5 and 30 per miller foee in 1897 to 49 in 
March, April, and May, dropping gradually to normal in the 
autumn. The woika undeitaken for the relief of distress were 
the Thazi-Myingyan railway, and the Wundwin-Pindale and 
Meiktila Lake rcMuls. In addition to other measures advances 
were made in 1896-7 under the Agriculturists' Loans Act to 
the amount of Rs. 41,000, and in the following year to the 
amount of Rs. 53,000. The whole District was aflected, and 
many oi the vi11i;:rr'^ mirrratcd to other [>artsof Burma. When 
the assessment ot thathatmda was made, it was found necessary 
to abstain from levyinc anything from 3,863 households, while 
the r*^st of the people ^^ . re taxed at reduced rates of Rs. 3 and 
upwards. Tlie total number of unit"? relieved from October, 
1896, to November, 1897, was 34 miUioo^ the largest number 
in a month beuig 600,000 in Jcumarv. 

The District is divided for admini^trauve purposes into 
two subdivisions: Meikula, coniprisuig the Mf.iktila and 
Mahlaino townships ; and Tha/.i, comprising the Thazi and 
VVuNDWiN townships. They are in charge of the usual 
executive officers, under whom are 468 village headmen. 
At head-quarters are an akunwun (in subordinate charge of 
revenue), a treasury officer, and a superintendent of land 
records, with a staff of 5 inspectors and 50 surveyors. The 
District forms, with the test of the Dimon, li»e Meiktila 
Public Works division, and contains two subdivisions* An 
Assistant Engineer is In charge of the Southern or Meiktila 
subdivision of the eastern Irrigation division. The District 
forms part of the Kyaukse subdivision of the Mandaky Foiest 
division. 

The Commissioner is Sessions }udg^ for the District, and 
the Deputy-Commissioner is District Magistmle and DMct 
Judge. Four township courts and two subdivisionsl courts 
are subordinate to the District court The township officers dis- 
pose of both civil and criminal work, as wdl as revenue business. 
It has been found necessary to appoint one additional jodge 
(who is also treasury officer and head-quarters magistrate) to 
the Meiktila township court, and a second to assist the town- 
ship officers of Thazi and Mahlaing in thcar civil work. A 
third additional judge spends half his time at Wundwin and 
half at Pyawbwe in Yamethin District. Besides the additimial 
township judges, an additional judge (usually an Extra Assis- 
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taut Conudisaoiier) has been posted to Meiktfla and Yamelhm 
Districts to leUeve the District court of the greater part of its 
civil and criminal worL He sits half the month at Meiktite 
and half at Yamethin. A Cantonment Msgistmte disposes of 
petty criminal cases within the limits of Meiktik cantonment 
Cattle-theft is one of the most prevalent oflences, the &cilities 
for this form of crime being great. 

Under native rule the District revenue was derived from Revenue 
ikaikamtda, an irrigation tax, crown land rents^ baiarsi and J^^^j^ 
various law receipts. State land at that time covered a com- 
paiatively smaU area. The water revenue was collected by 
myaunggaungs or canal-keepers, who superintended the dis- 
tribution of the water under the kan-ck or Superintendent of 
the Mtiktila Lake. The myaunggaungs received neither pay 
nor commission, but doubtless took ndvantnge of their position 
to le\7 extensive blackmail. At annexation the revcnuo on 
most of the state land was fixed at Rs. 16 per pe (1-75 acres), 
which wns supjjoscd to represent the value of one-quarter of 
the arrual produce, but it was not lon^: !:)ef'(jre this rate w^ 
rediiri J by about half. The irrigaiiun tax \vas continued at 
a maximum rate of Rs. 2 per acre, and the ihaihatneda was 
collected at Rs. 10 a house, or the same rate as before. Survey 
operations went on from 1891 to 1895 ; and the stlUcment of 
the surveyed area, which included all the District west of the 
SainoiK ^vas begun in 1896 and completed in 1898. In 1901 2 
the rcbi of the District up to the foot of the Shan lulls was 
surveyed, and settlement rates will shortly be introduced there 
also. At the settlement of 1896-8 the District was divided 
into two tracts : one comprised the greater part of the District 
from the Samon westwards, the other consisted of a strip of 
rdatively poor uphmd bordeing on Myingyan District in the 
west, cootuntng very litde state knd^ and only about 4,500 acres 
of cultivation. On the oompleCioo of the settlement, the 
Aatkamida was reduced from Rs. xo a household to Rs. 3, 
and fixed rates were introduced on state land, the rates on 
noimate land heing levied at tbreefourths of the rate on 
corresponding state land. In the first tract rice land now pays 
from R. z to Rs. 5 per acre; other crops on rice land, R. i; 
y or upland crops, from 8 annas to Rs. 1-8-0 per acre; 
cnicms and chillies, Rs. 3; garden crops, from Rs. 3-8-0 (on 
plantain groves) to Rs. 15 (on betel-vines) ; sugar-cane, Rs. ro 
per acre; and solitary fruit trees,4 annas each. In the second 
and poorer tract, the rates on rice land vary from 7 annas to 
Rs. 3-8-0; and on >a lands from 4 annas to R& r-9-0 per acre. 
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The following table gives the revmc^ in rtiotmnrit of 
lupeesi for % foies of yetn:^ 
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3.59 
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At one time thathameda wxs the main sov.rrr of revenue, but 
on the introduction of setilemou r at* s the receipts irom this 
source leii below those from land rc ttuie. 

Local The income of the District lund m 1903-4 was Rs. 59,000, 

and the chief item of expenditure was public works, to which 
Rs. 52,000 was devoted. There are no municipalities. 

I'olice The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 tn- 

spectors, 8 luad coasubles, 23 sergeants, and 280 constables, 
* 24 of vlumi are mounted. There are 90 nuUlary police 

stationed ai Meiktilu and 30 ai l liazi. Meiktila contains a 
District jail, with accommodation fur 198 prisoners. The in- 
dustries carried on are wheat-grinding, oil-pressing, cactus and 
turhki pounding, carpentry, rope-making, and bamboo and 
ane-woriL 

Edncirtka. The standard of tileiacf aoeording to the figures of the laat 
Census is somewhat low %» Buitna. The number of Indian 
tmnngiants and bockiiaid hill tribes is not laige, jtSi the 
proportion of litenUie males in 1901 (53 per cent.) was bdov 
that of an7 other District in the diy sooe of Upper Burma, 
and the female peroenlage (1*7) was higher only than that of 
Magwe and a few of the most backward areas of the Plovinoe. 
For both sexes together the proportion was 16 per cent. The 
number of pu^ was 630 in 1891, and 6^903 in 1901. In 
1904 the District contained 7 secondary, 83 primary, and 
576 elementary (private) schools, with an attendance of 8^399 
pupils^ i«M*U*^*"g 495 girls. The educational expenditum 
amounted to Rs. 21,70c iVavindal funds supplying Rs. t6,90(H 
fees Rs. 5,000, and subscriptions Rs* 1,800. 

Hotpitalii There are a hospitals, with a total of 33 beds; and 10^664 
cases, of which 444 were those of in-patienta, weie treated in 
1903. The number of operations in the same year was S4S. 
The expenditure amounted to Rs. 11,500, mostly derived from 
provincial funds. Subscriptions realized Rs. 600. 

Vftccina- In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinal^ 

lion. 9,130, representing 36 |)er t,ooo of population. 

[R. A. Gibson, ScHUment Report {\()Oc:>)!\ 

Meiktila Subdivision, — Western subdivision of Meiluila 
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District, Upper Burma, comprising the Meiktila and 
Mahlaing townships. 

Meiktila Township.— Soath-westem township of Meiktila 
District, Upper Burma, lying un both sides of the Meiktila- 
M>nngyan railway, between 20° 40' and 21° o' N. and 95° 31' 
and y6 2' E., with an area of 466 square miles. The popu- 
lation was 65,612 in 1S91, and 76,656 in 1901, distritniied in 
one town, Meiktila (p>opulation, 7,203), the head quarters of 
the township and District, and 390 villages. The country is 
undulating and badly watered for the most part, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Meiktila Lake. In 1903-4 the area 
cultivated was 180 square miles, and. the land revenue and 
ikaihmmtia amounted to Rs. 1,38,000. 

Miihlalng.— North-wegtem township of Mdktifai District, 
Upper Burma, lying across the MeiktiUirMyingyan railway, 
between ao"" 54' and 21^ 19' N. and 95^ 28' and 95*" 52' £., 
with an area of 426 square miles. The population was 55,868 
in 1 89 1, and 62,890 in 1901, distributed in 250 villages, Mah- 
laing (population, 2,251), a local trade centre, situated on the 
railway near the Myingyan border, being the head-quarters. 
The township, together with the adjoining Natogyi township 
of Myingjpan District, constitutes the chief cotton-producing 
area in Burma, and consists of typical cotton ooantry, dry and 
nndulatinfl^ In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 143 square 
miles, including 31 square miles under cotton, and the land 
revenue and tkathamtda amounted to Rs. 1,23,000. 

Thaxl Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Meiktila 
Dbtrict, Upper Burma, compfisii^ the Tkazi and WtmowiN 
townships. 

Tliaai Towinliip. — Soutbeastem township of KeiktilA 
District, Upper Burma, lyiqg across the liCandalay-Rangoon 
railway, between 20° 43' and ai** 3' N. and 95^ 56^ and 
96** 35' £., with an area of 696 square miles. The western 
portion is flat and cultivated, and has a fairly dense population, 
but the eastern runs up to the hills bordering the Shan plateau 
and contains few inhabitants. The population was 39,256 in 
1891, and 491824 in 1901, distributed in 316 villages. The 
head-quarters are at Thazi (population, 1,803), ^^e Junction for 
the Meiktila Myingyan branch railway, 306 miles from Raqgoon 
and 80 from Mandalay. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
103 square miles, and the land revenue and thathamtda 
amounted to Rs. 1,11,000. 

Wundwin. — North-eastern township of Meiktila District, 
Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Mandalay-Rangoon 
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nSmiy, between so* 59^ and at* 35^ N* and 95* 47' and 
96^ £^ with an area of 595 aqtiare inika. The popoktian 
was $6»544 in i89Xt and 62,935 ^ <9^'» distributed in 177 
villages, Wundwin (population, 1,090), near Thedaw on Ibe 
railway, being the head^iiiarteci. The eastern part of the 
township 18 watered by the Samon river, which inns near 
the foothills of the Sbioi plateau in a valley of aoroe width. 
The more nndnlaring country in the west is tmvened by the 
Thinbon, the waters of which are diverted on to the snnoond- 
ing paddy-fields in the rains by means of dams. In 1903-^ 
the area cultivated was 1 1 7 square miles, and the land revenue 
and thaihameda amounted to Rs. 1,41,000. 

Meiktila Town. — Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of the same name in Upper Burma, situated in 
2qO ^ j,^/ ^jj^ Mying)-an branch of the 

Burma Railway, 320 miles from Rangoon and 57 from 
Myingyan. It stands nn the margin of a large artificial lake, 
with an irregular indented margm. The lake is practically 
divided into two bodies of water, the north and the south 
lake. Over the strip nt water uniting the two run the railway 
bridge and a narrow wooden bridge which connects the town 
on the east with the civil station on the w^t. The population 
of Meikii.a was 4,155 in 1891 and 7,203 in 1901, including 
over 2,000 persons of Indian origin. The town is built 
on irrt-ular broken ground. On the highest point east of 
the southern lake shore lie the cantonments, from which a 
road nms along the embankment of the lake, passing through 
the town, near the railway station, and crossing ^ bridge m 
the dvil lines, whence it is continued rotmd the margin of the 
southern lake to the banaito again, thus forming a drcnlar 
road of 7 miles in length. The town is not pictaresque, and 
the number of flat-topped brick houses give it an eastern, 
but quite un-Burmese, appearance. Only the ptmgyi k]fatmgs 
and pagodas remain unchanged. There are trees in Meiktila 
itself; but the general impression on first arrivii^ by train from 
Thazi is of bare^ broken, stony ground, with scrubby jnr^gle 
growing in patches, and the lake^ with its diversified shores^ 
comes as a pleasant surprise. The north lake has few bntkl- 
ing9 on its banks. West of it lies a small suburb called Karma, j 
and on its eastern shore are the military police lines, the | 
American Baptist Mission, the bazar, and the MusalmSn I 
mosque. All these are divided by the railway line from die 
town proper. 

There are no manufiK:ture% but a fair trade in hides and 

! 
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ether commodities ii done with die ninounding viUflges. 
Ctttle-breedtng is carried on to some extent, Butter manu- 
fiMtuied here is eipo rt ed to Raagooa and Mandalay. Nearly 
all the /M|pv' ^fmungi cootun nw<pita» and new houses are 
constantly being built Leases have lately been issued in the 
town, and the consequent security of land tenure encourages 
the growth of good wooden and brick buildings. There is 
a large bazar, where a market is held eveiy fifth day, resorted 
to by all the country-side. 

Most of the public buildings have been constructed within 
the last ten years. The main Government vaccine d^p(yt for 
Burma is located at Meiktik. It was started in 1902) and 
new buildings are to be erected in connexion with it. The 
expenses of the d^p6t in 1905-4 amounted to Rs. 8,500, 
provided out of Provincial funds. The circuit-house is un- 
usually large, and the club, built in one of the best positions 
on the shore of the lake, is a convenient and < qi-n ions build- 
ing. The station contains two churches, fur tin Roman 
Catholic and Anglican communities, a jail and a hospital. 
The usual sirength of the garrison is one wing of British 
infantry and a regiment of native infantry, Meiktila is also 
the head-quarters of a company of the Upj)er Burma Volunteer 
Rifles. The income of the cantonment funds in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 5,700, and the expenditure Ivs. 5,600, 

The lake is reserved for drink. lig and household purposes, 
and is carefully protected from possible pollution. The repaU- 
tion of Meiktila as a healthy station is supposed to be largely 
due to its good supply of drinking water. The depth kA water 
in the lake varies very much, and the under-currents are strong. 
During the hot season It is occasionally swept by violent gusts 
of wind, which have occasioned seveial firtal boating accidents. 
The town has not yet been oonsdtnted a municipality ; but 
a conservancy scheoie for the urban area is now working weU, 
and should increase the hfialthincss of this thrivmg and grow- 
ing centre, 

Tametfain Dtotrlet— District in the Meiktik Dhrision Boon* 
of Upper Burma, lying between 19* 3/ and so*" 4/ N. and 
95^ 34' and 96* 39' E., with an area of 4,958 square miles. So^l^ 
Its boundaries are Meiktila District on the north ; the Shan 
States on the east ; Toungoo District on the south ; and the J^^Sm^ 
Districts of Thayetmyo^ Magwe^ and Mytngyan on the west 
In shape it is an irregular rectangle^ with the longer sides 
ninning north and south. On the eastern edge is the rampart 
of haUs^ 6|Ooo feet in height in paru^ which separates the 
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District from the Shan States. Qnthewestisthehighgroiiiid 
fonning the northern portion of the Ftjgu Yoma, wfaidi chaoges 
within the limiti of the District from a well-defined hill lai^ 
in the south, where it divides Yamethin from ThayetrnTOb into 
low ridges and undulating uplands in the north. From the 
Yoma three spurs run eastwaxd into the interveniiig plains^ 
the southernmost of which, known as the Kyawma, forms part 
of the watershed sepamting the waters of the Irmwaddf and 
Sittang. The central plain, lying between the two main hill 
systems, averages 20 miles in width, and rises from the 
northern border for about 20 miles as far as Yamethin, after 
which it drops gradually southwards for about 70 miles till 
tho Toungoo border is reached. Yamethm town itself is 
on the highest p>oint in the plain. The Kyeni tank close to 
the town drains, in fact, both northwards and southwards 
into the two main basins. The north-west corner of ilic 1 'is- 
trict is shut off on the east by the Yoma, and drains intn : le 
Ym, which runs through Magwe District into the Irrawad ly. 
The uplands between the Pegu Yoma in the west and the 
central valley may be divided nuu two portions, north and 
soutii of the Kyawma. The northern is characterized by 
rocky, barren hills, rich, narrow valleys, and broad, uiidulatir.g 
tablelands. It is watered by three streams rising in the 
Yoma : the Chaunggauk, bounding the District on the north ; 
the Chaungmagyi, flowing east into the plain and then north 
into MeiktiJa Dtstiict ; and the Thitson, running in the same 
dfieetioa into the plains, where it supplies numeioas lnr%tfioa 
channels. In die southern portion the country is Toy much 
broken but thickly forested, vast tracts of uncultivalile land 
appeariiig in places. The rivers drainhig it are die Sinthe 
dumng^ which rises in the Yoma in die latitude of Yamethin^ 
and winds in a south-easterly direction to meet the Pfeunglaong 
stream near Pyinmanft; the Ngslaik ^amt^^ an afflnmit of 
the Sinthe; and the Yonbin, which flows from the western 
hills into the Faur^laui^ near the village of Ela. The last- 
named stream rises in the upUnds lo the east of the District, 
emerges on the plain near PyirmumI, and from thence Hows 
southwards under its better known name, the Sttlai^ into 
Toungoo District It is the only navigable waterway, as the 
Other streams, though used for floating timber in the rains, 
are dry for a considerable portion of the year. The on^ lake 
is the Ingyaung, which lies near the south-western comer 
of the District. It has an area of six square miles> and drains 
into one of the tributaries of the Yonbin. 
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Nearly the whole area is covered with soft sandstones of Gkoli^. 
the Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age. To the east are hills of 

crystalline rocks forming the western edge of the Shan plateau^ 
but little is known of the geology of this jmrt of the District. 

In the north, where the country is very dry, the jungle BoUny. 
vegetation is sparse and stunted, and includes growths such 
as the tamarind, the cactus, the zi {Zizy/>/ius Jujuhd), and 
the tanaun^ {Acacia leucophloea). In the Pyinmana sub- 
division in the south it is richer and more varied, and \'aluable 
timber trees (detailed under the head of Forests, below) are 
plentiful. 

Tigers (including a small variety locally known as the Fauna. 
kyaiiun), leupards, tsine or hminj^ {Bos sondaints)^ bison, and 
bears arc uicL willi in llic hiUy jungle arca^^, and Silm'jar and 
thamin (or brow-antlered deer) are plentitul in the plains. 
As elsewhere in the dry zone, hares, partridge, and quail are 
found in suitable localities. In the drier portion in the north 
of the District tnalces are comnuMu 

Yainethiii is between 600 and 700 feel above die sea, and CHtmite, 
the dimate in both the cold leaaon and the tains is pleasant. 
In the months of Aptil and May the heet is often intense, faini»n. 
however, and September and October are very oppressive. In 
1901 the minimum temperature recorded in Januaiy was 46^ 
and the maximum towards the end of April iis^ The 
noftfaem half <^ the District lies in the dry, and the southern 
in the wet, sone of Burma, and the Sin^e stream may be 
taken as the line roughly dividing the two tracts. The annual 
lainM thus decreases steadOy towards the noith, the average 
for five years ending 1903 being 56 inches at Pyinmanft in 
the south, and 33 inches at Yindaw in the noith-west. The 
monsoon, howerar, is capridout, and the rain sometimes falls 
at such times as to destroy every kind of crop in the northern 
subdivision. For the main product, rice, the rain is insuffi- 
cient in the Yamethin subdivision and the northern parts of 
the PyinnumS subdivision, unless supplemented by irrigation. 
Taking a period of ten y^rs, the rainfall in the former area 
was favourable in only two years, indifferent in four, bad in 
three, and a complete failure in T896 ; in the latter it was good 
in six, indifferent in two, and bad in two years. 

Ver\' little is known of the history of Yamethin prior to tiie History 
annexation of Upper Burma. I'he southern portion appears '"1 



the second Burmese War. British troops &rst entered the 
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District in 1SS5, when a column from the frontier post of 
Toungoo occupied Pyinmana, then called Ning}Mn. Tts entry 
was unopposed, but the surrounding country was very soon 
seething with rebellion. Pyinmana District was constituted 
early in 1886; and before many months had elapsed it was 
overrun by bands of dacoils, the largest under two ex-officials, 
the Lc Wun and the Theingon thugyi (headman), as well as 
three so-called princes. These gangs were constantly inter- 
rupting the British communications by river and by road, and 
even a part of Pyinmanft town itself was temponrily occupied 
by dacoits. At tibe end of the year laiige rdnforcements were 
sent up, and sevenl severe blows were inflicted on the in- 
suigents \ but the dense bamboo and high kaing grass jungles 
fiiTOured the dacoits, who still acted on the ofiensive. Yame* 
thin District was also formed in 1886, but later than FyinmanS. 
It included a part of the present Meiktila District^ until that 
waa made into a separate chaige. In Yamethin matters were 
quieter than fiuther south, and by 1887 this part of the ooontiy 
was more or less pacified. In FyinmanA District great activi^ 
was displayed by the military police in that year, in dearipg 
the forests of daooit bands and disarming the inhabitants ; but 
in the rainy season there was a recrudescence of daooity, the 
seat of trouble being east of the Sittang, and two police posts 
were nishcd by the rebels in x888 and destroyed. At the end 
of 18S8 four large gangs were at large, but Uie Strict enforce- 
ment of the Village Regulation, and an eipedition to clear the 
dacoits from their lairs in the petty Karen Stite of Bawgata, 
practically broke up the bands for good in 1889 ; and in 1890 
the District was reduced to order by the systematic hunting 
down of dacdits in the Yoma. In 1893 Pyinmana District was 
abolished and became a subdivision of Yamethin. 

There are no archaeological remains of importance. A few 
of the pagodas are reputed to be of ancient date, but th»> best- 
known shrine, the Lawkamayazeio pagoda near Pyinmana, is 
quite modern. 

The The population of V^amethin District was 206,557 in 1891, 

and 243,197 in 1901. Its distribution m the latter year is 
shown in the table on the opposite page. 

Yamethin, the head quarters, and Pyinmana are the only 
towns. The rate of increase during the decade is above the 
average for Upper Burma. In spite of the fact that the 
northern half of the District has remained stationary, a remark" 
able increase has taken place in the wetter southern half, wbeie 
harvests are more reliable than in the dry zone, and wheie 
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the opening up of the country by the railway has produced 
results much the same as in theadjoniing District of Toungoo. 
Another exceptional feature of the statistics is the increase 
in the number of residents in urban areas, which amounts to 
1 8 per cent., and stands in marked contrast to the decreases 
caused by the exodus from so many of the other towns in the 
dry zone. The southern suudi vision consists, however, of huge 
expanses of forest, and despite the increase in its inhabitants, 
is still very sparsely |)opulated, the density here being only 
about 34 persons per square mile. A certain amount of 
movement is directed from Yamethin towards Lower Burma, 
but the flow is not to be compared in volume with that which 
has been taking place of late from the dry zone Districts in 
the Irrawaddy basin ; in fact, there is practically no emigra- 
tion to the delta. On the other liand, there has been a very 
con.siderablc immigration from Meiktila and Myingyan 1 )istricts. 
About 94 per cent, of the people are Buddhists. Mus^ilmans 
number nearly 8,000, and Hindus and Animists rather more 
than 2,000 each. The number of Burmese speakers in 1901 
was 234,569. Karen is spoken in the hills. 
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In 1901 Burmans numbered 337,900, or 94 per cent of the Race and 
total popukdoo. Karens, the most northerly members of the 
face in Burma proper, inhabiting the hilly areas in the west of 
^ Pyinman& township^ numbered 8,500 in x9or. A few 
Chins live in the Pegu Yoma in the west, and a few Taungthus 
and Taungyos among the Karens in the eastern htUs. Shans 
are fiurly evenly distributed over the hilly tracts in the east of 
the District, numbering 1,440 in 190 x. There are about 
10,000 MusaUnSns and Hindus. Of this laige total (greater 
than in any other District in Upper Burma, except Mandalay) 
only one-third are immigrants. A huge (noportion of the 
Musalmin population is made up of the members of a 
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Muhammadan colony dating from about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the dooendants of a force that came from 
Delhi to Arakan, and were subsequently scattered in various 
parts of the kin[:'lnTTi of Ava. The last Census showed that 
the population dependent upon agriculture was 170,860. The 
proportion home hv the agricultural to the total population 
varies considerably trom township to township. It is lowest 
in Fyinmana (62 per cent.) and highest in Yindaw (SS per 
cent.), the averI^;e for the whole District being 70 per cent. 

The number of Christians in 1901 was 1,002, nearly equal 
to the total in the other three Districts of the Division added 
together. This is due to the existence of a large number of 
Christian Karen villages. Native Christian.s numbered 827. 
The Koman Catholics and tiic American l?aj)tists labour 
among the people, and have established schools at PyinmanI 
and \ aiiiethin. 

1 liough fertile valleys lie in the western hills, cultivation in 
the Yamethin subdivision is confined for the most {xirt to the 
central valley and the uplands watered by the Chaungmag} i, 
Thitson, and Sinthe chaungs^ the lowland being for the most 
part irrigated, and the uplands devoted to 'dry ' crops. In the 
Pyinmaoft or southern sobdivincm the nanow basins of the 
Mon and Ngalaik ckemngs produce uniingated rice and other 
crops, while the lower valleys of the Yonhin and a neighbour* 
iDg waterway, the Yeni, and the wide i>hdns diained by these 
two streams south of PyinmanI consist of well-irrigated rice 
lands, this area really belonging to the wet aone of Burma. 
The principal agricultural implements in use are the pIo^;h 
(A) and the hanow {fun). Both are employed for tnGng 
sugar-cane fields, and the harrow fiv all other cultivated lands. 
Bice is usually sown in nurseries and liansptanted ; hut the seed 
for Mu^m (dry-seascm rice) is scattered broadcast in the tanks 
as they dry up, and in the case of hill rice sown on taun^as 
the seed is dropped into small holes made with a pointed 
bamboo. In the Yamethin subdivision cultivators usually 
assist each other in harvesting, but in Pyinmani, where the 
landholders are wealthier, labour is for the most part hired 
Sugar-cane rotates with early sesamum (three at four mc»iths' 
rest being allowed for the land) in alternate years, while over 
a considerable area early sesamum and rice are cropped on the 
same land in one year. /owJr is planted in August and Sep- 
tember, and harvested in January and February. Mai:^e. like 
rice, is grown in two crops, dry-season and wet-season res{)ec- 
tively, and a similar practice is adopted in the case of peas and 
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beans. Other crops garnered between January and March are 

chillies, tomatoes, tobacco, and brinjals. 

The following table gives the main agricultural statistics for 
X 903-4* in square miles : — 



Towntbtp. 


TouJucA. 


1 CoHhrmted. 






Yamethin 
Pyawbwe . « 
Yimlaw . 
Fyinmaaa 
Lewe 


1,117 

560 
783 


i '^4 

7S 
76 

56 


\ 

j- 108 


a,03a 


Total 


4,268 


373 


108 


a,03a 
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Rice (for the most part kaukkyi) was grown on 236 square 
miles in 1903-4, and early sesamum covered 74 square miles 
and Jawdr 50 square niili s. Compared with the neighbouring 
dry zone Districts, the area under crops like cotton, chilhes, 
and pulse is comparatively insignificant. Garden cultivation, 
represented mainly by plantains, covers only 1,600 acres, and 
even this area shows a tendency to decrease. The area under 
sugar-cane, which was 3,200 acres in 1902-3, fell to 1,600 
acres in the following year. Large stretches o{ waste are 
brought for the first time under the plough every year, the 
greater part of the new land being planted with rice. 

Experimental culti\^tion is undertaken on a small scale. 
Various kinds of melons from India have been tried, but their 
success has not been uniform. Experiments are now being 
made ns ith ground-nuts, which have succeeded well in the adjoin- 
ing District of Mvigwe, and wiili Iia\a.iut and Virginia tobacco 
seed. Loans under the Agriculturists' I^oans Act are freely 
applied for. In 1902 3 Rs. 30,000, and in 1903-4 Rs. 49,000, 
was advanced under the provisions of this enactment. 

The cattle are of a fair type. They are nearly all of Burmese Cattle, Aec. 
breeds, though a few natives of India possess Indian beasts. 
Bullocks are used for ploughing in the Yamethin subdivision, 
the use of bufialoes being confined to the wetter Pymmanft areas 
where the soil is heavier. Sheq» are fairly numerous in the 
Yindaw and Pyawbwe townships. There are no recognized 
grazing grounds, but no difficulty is experienced in rearing 
live-stock, owing to the large areas of imcultivable land. 

The irrij^ted area is about 108 square miles. The Public 
Works department maintains numerous tanks in the north of 
the District, the laigest being the Kyaukse and the Kyeni or 
Yamethin tanks. The fonner is situated 7 miles east of 
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Pyawbwe, and is filled by the Saraon and Shweda chmnigs ; 
its embankment is 3 miles long. The Kyeni tank, close to 
Yamethin an the east of the town, is on the mtershed sqant- 
\ng the Inairaddy and Sittang river bostns. It is fed by ivater 
firom the eastern nuiges of hiUs^ and drains north and south 
into both basins. The area commanded by the Kyankse tank 
is 5,000 acres^ and by the other Government works about 
37 square miles. The area actnaUy irrigated by the former 
was 3,700 acres in 1903-4. Among the many irrigntion works 
maintained by the cultivators tbemseh^ the most important 
are the dams on the Chaungmagyi in the north-west of the 
Pyawbwe townships And on the Nyaunggsing and Mon streamy 
south-east of Yamethin town. In the former, weirs of sand are 
nised annually to distribute the water into canals throu^ the 
fields. In the other streams, the weirs are made of stones and 
sand, renewed every y^r. The Pyinmar^ subdivision contains 
the fieikpt-inbaung and Pyelonchantha tanks, the first 6 miles 
west of Fyinmani, the second 2 miles west of Lewe, the 
Pe-don canal, running parallel to the Palwe chaung, the Ela 
tank, and several minor tanks and weirs. Private canals 
irrigated 37 square miles, and private tanks 4a square miles, 
in 1903-4. The only important fisheries are the Paunglauog 
in the Pyinmana, and the Sedongyi in the Lewe township. 
Foicilt. The District limits are conterminous with those of llie 
Pyinmana Forest division, and the total area of * reserved' 
forest in 1903 -4 was 1,129 square miles, 'i'he Reserves are 
chiefly in the Pyinmana subdivision, the largest being the 
Minbyin Reserve (r97 square miles in extent), the Palwe 
(139 square miles), the Ngalaik (T25 square miles), the Vonbin 
(122 s(|uare miles), the Sinthe (106 square miles), and the 
Taungnyo (105 square miles). The Yamethin subdivision 
contains the Myittha Reserve (90 sc^uare miles). The area ot 
unclassed forest in 1903-4 was 903 square miles. The Pyin- 
mana forests have long l)een famous for their richness in tcuK, 
which, with pyingado i^Xyha dolabriformis\ has of iaic been 
heavily worked. The latter limber has so far only been 
extracted from the more accessible parts of the forests, owing 
to difficulties of transport. Roads are, however, being made 
to fiictlitate its extraction from the Yonbin Reserve. Other 
trees of importance are the in {Dipietocarfus iukrcuiahi£^^ the 
thitya (SAorea oiima\ the in^in {PuUfum siamen$it\ and the 
padauk {Pitroearpus hidkiisy The most productive timber 
tracts are in the west^ on the slopes of the Yoma, which 
contain a fair proportion of indaing jungle* The fisvests of the 
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Yamethin subdivision are considerably less valuable than those 
of the more soutfaem anas, the best being in the east cm the 
qntEs and in the valleys of the Shan plateau» At one time 
cotch-trees were abmidant^in parts, but only scrub jungle now 
renainsy in which the trees are all small and of little value for 
boifing purposes. The fioMSt revenue in 1903-4 amounted to 
1*3 lakhs. 

The mineial reamiices are poor. Saltpetre can be obtained Minmb. 
in parts of the Yamethin subdivision from efibresoences, and 
the manufacture of salt still lingers on in certain areas in spite 
of the salttai. Cbty for potteiy is obtained near PyinmanS. 
Laterite abounds^ though it is not woiked, but the extmction 
of marble from the hills to the east has commenced. 

Silk-weaving is carried on to a small extent throughout the Arts and 
District, principally at Taungnyo, north-west of PyinmanS, fiJ^^"^ 
where silkworms are reared. The town of Pyinmana itself is 
noted for its ornamental pottery. The inlaid metal-work 
(niello) of the District has a good deal of artistic merit. Da 
or knife blades are thus decorated with gold, silver, and brass 
at Mindan near Pyawbwe. The result is distinctly attractive, 
and the industry, though small, has earned a well-deserved 
i!Q>utation. 

Ordinarily the internal trade presents no features of special Commerce 
interest ; but in years of agricultural depression there is a brisk trade, 
business in rice between the Yamethin and Pyinmana. sub- 
divisions, when the dwellers in the northern uplands are glad 
to exchangr their sesamum and millet for the rice of the 
wetter southern areas. The chief commercial centre is P)aw- 
bwe on the railway, towards which a considerable portion ot 
the trade with the Shan States along the Thaiii- Taunggyi road 
moves. This trade is registered at Pyawbwe, and to a small 
extent also at Theingon in the extreme north east comer of the 
District. The trade from the Shan States entering the District 
la the south is registered at Pyinmana. The total value of 
the imports from the Shan States in 1903-4 was 15J lakhs, 
those coming in through Pyawbwe being valued at io| lakhs^ 
those through Theingon at i j lakhs, and those fdlowing the 
tracks converging on PyinmanA at 3 lakhs. The imports 
included lac (3^ lakhs), catde (2^ lakhs), vegetables and fruits, 
inamish, tunnenc, provisions of various kinds, and thanai^. 
The eipefts to the Shan States in the same year were valued 
at 14 lakhs. They included European cotton piece-goods 
(%\ lakhs), lalted fish (x lakhV silk piece-goods (x lakh), betel- 
imts» sal^ petroleum, woollen goods, cotton twist anid yam, 
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bnn and Iron-work, imw tflk, and pickled tet. The imports 
from Baogoon are European and Indian goods. Fetroteum 
and sesamum are imported from the neighbociring District of 
Magwe^ betel-leaf and chilUet from Mdktila, and beiekiuts 
from Kyaiikae and Toongoo. Paddy, millet, maiM^ aeiamam 
oil, bamboos^ and Shan goods axe sent to Rangoon, and 
bamboos to Meiktik and other places. 

The mam line of the Burma Railway passes tfaioug^ the 
middle of the District from south to north, having 14 stadoos 
within its limits. In the northern half of the District land 
coromunicationa are always open and easy, but this Is not 
altogether the case in the south. The chief route to the Shan 
States is the Fyawbwe-Yinmabin road, which joins the Thasi> 
Taunggyi road in Meiktila District. Other caravan routes into 
the Shan States are from Yamethin through Nankwe and the 
Sindaung pass ; from Tatkon via Kyaunggon ; and from Tafc' 
kon via Kolon. On these routes pack-bullocks are mostly 
used. The total length of metalled roads in the District is 
30 miles, and of unmeialled roads 234 miles. The only 
metalled road of any length is from Pyinmana south-west- 
wards to Lewe (10 miles). Of the total length of 264 miles, 
190 miles are maintained by Provincial and 74 by Local 
funds. 

Since annexation the District has twice suffered from famine, 
in 1891 and 1896. There is no doubt that distress in these 
two years was chiefly due to the improvidence of the pt^ple. 
Formerly no market existed for a surplus crop, and the culti- 
vators stored it, but now improved means of transport have 
provided an easy way of converting the surplus crops into 
money, which is spent recklessly. In both 1891 and 1896 
relief works were opened, and in 1896-7 a considerable 
number received assistance. The distress was not, however, 
so severe as in the adjoining District of Meiktila, where the 
conditions obtaining in the less-favoured northern areas of 
Yamethin prevail over practically the whole District. 

The District oomprises two subdivisions : Yamethin, com- 
prising the townships of Yambthiv, Ptawbwb, and Yindaw; 
and Fyinmanfi, comprising the townships of pyimtANl and 
LiWB. Under the subdivisional officer at Fyinmanft are two 
Katen States, Alechaung Bawgala and Fadaung Koywa, 
situated in the eitreme south-east of the District, whk^ sie 
autonomous but pay tribute at Pyinmani. The townships are 
in charge of the usual eiecutive officers, under whom are 78s 
village headmen. At head-quarten are an ahttmmn ^ sob* 
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ordinate charge of the revenue), a treasury officer, and a 
superinteodent of land records, with a staff of 5 inspectors 
and 58 surveyor!. The District fivms a subdiviskm of the 
Meiktila Pnblic Works divisjon, conterminous with the civil 
Diirisioa; asxl an Assistant Engineer is stationed at Yamethin, 
in chaige of the Yamethin subdivision of the Eastern Irrigation 
division, the head-quartars of which are at Kyaukse. 

The greater part of the civil work of the Dislnct court is Chril Jm- 
done by the additional judgOi an officer of the Provincial Civil ^^"^ 
Service^ who resides hdf the month at Yamethin and half at 
Meiktila. The township courts are presided over in the first 
instance by the township offioeis, but additional judges have 
been appointed to all of them except that of Yindaw« The 
additional township judge^ Yamethin, is also treasury officer 
and head-quarters magistrate. One of the additional judges 
divides his time between Lewe and Pyinmanft, and another 
between Pyawbwe and Wundwin (in Meiktila District). Crime 
in Yamethin is of the ordinary type, but robberies and dacoities 
show signs of increasing, and Uie District has long been a 
highway for opium smuggling. 

Under Burmese rule the main sources of revenue were Rev^-nne 
thathamtda, the rent of state lands, water rate, and other ^^JJj^ 
minor imposts. Thathameda was first introduced in 1862, 
the rate then being Rs. 3 per household. Non-state land 
was not assessed till 1869-70, and in the Yamethin subdivi- 
sion gradually ceased to pay revenue from 1878-9 onwards. 
A form of land revenue known as pe^un was assessed by the 
thugyts over the greater part of the District at varying rates« 
In the Pyinmana subdivision, south of the Ngalaik chaung^ 
a tax was levied on each yoke of cattle or buffaloes used for 
ploughing. Thathameda gradually increased, as in other parts 
of Upper Burma, to Ks. 10 a household in the last years of 
the Mandalay regin^c. On the annexation of Upper liuima 
the existing taxaiion was retained for a while in a modified 
form, but before long the land rate on non-slate land was 
discontinued in the areas where it was still levied. In 1889-90 
the rate per yoke of cattle was raised from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 9 ; 
and in 1892-3 a water rate was levied in the Yamethin sub- 
division on irrigated non-state land. In 1892-3 the rates 
varied from is annas to Rs. 3 an acre on different kinds of 
buid. A revenue settlement was commenced in 1898. The 
District has been divided for settlement purposes into fourteen 
tracts. The rates sanctioned differ consideiably in the two 
In Yamethin they range, in the case of state 
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rice Umd, iroin lo aatits to and in the cise of ooii* 

state rice land from 8 annas to Ra> 3-14-0 per acre, the mtes 
levied on crops other than rice being the same for stale and 
noft-state land, and nvying from 4 annas to Rt. i-io-o. In 
the Pytnmani sabdivisaon slate rke land pays from Rs* i— a— o 
to Rs. 4 sa acrc^ the conespooding lafesa on noP'Slate hmd 
ranging frjm 14 am«s lo Ra. 3, Other crops on lioe knd, 
jw, and kmngyttt are not differentiated into state and non- 
state. Sogarcane and betel-vines are lated at from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 10 per acre; and tobacco^ otuooai and chilliea pay from 
Rs. 2-^8"0 to Rs. 5. 

The following table shows the growth m the revenue since 
1890-1) in thousands of rapees : — 











Land revenue • • 
Total revenue • 


13 
6t4^ 


54 
5*94 


3.37 
6,31 



After land revtmuc, thathamcda is the most important item 
of receipt. Before the setUement it brotight in more than land 

revenue 

Locil and The incr inc of the District fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 43,000, 
six-sevenths 01 which was devoted tf> fnihlic works. YAMETHiN 

ment. and Pyinmana are the only munici^ialiUes. 

Police and Under the District Superintendent of police are two Assistant 
Superintendents in charge of the subdivisions. There are 
16 police stations and 7 outposts ; and the force includes 
3 inspectors, 15 head constables, 25 sergeants, and 523 rank 
and file. Pyawbwe is the head-quarters of a militiry police 
battahon, known as the reserve battalion, which numbers 
about 400 men, and is commanded by a commandant and 
an assistant commandant. One hundred military police under 
*a smbahdar are quartered at Yametbin, and 50 men onder 
a jmaiSr at Pyinmani. Yamethin possesses a District jail 
with accommodation for 119 prisoners, who are engaged in 
caipentry, painting, rope-making, and gardening. 

Edneitioci. The Census of 1901 showed that the proportion of literate 
persons in Yamethin was 39 per cent in tiie case of maks 
and 8 per cent in that of females, or so per cent for both 
sexes together. Except a small snnrey sdiod«'no Government 
or municipal schools are maintained. Education is to some 
extent in the hands of religious bodiesi and the lUmianQitholic 
and Baptist schools are deserviog institutions. Hie District 
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contained, in 1904, 2 special schools, i r secondary, 113 
primar)', and 424 elementary (private) schools, with an atten- 
dance of 10,170 pupils (including 773 girls). The number of 
pupils has fallen somewhat of late, for the totiil was 3,537 in 
1890-1 and 11,83s in 1900-1. The exi)enditure on education 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 16,600, Trovincial funds con- 
tributing Rs. T 1,900 and fees Rs. 4,200, the rest being made 
up of subscriptions. 

There are three hospitals and a branch dispensary. These Ho^iitab 
institutions have accommodation for 90 in-patients. In 1903*"^*'^ 
tiie ntmiber of cases treated was 33,079, including 692 in- P™**"^ 
patients, and 175 operations were performed. The income 
amounted to Rs. 8,500, municipal funds contributing Rs. 5,900, 
Provincial funds Rs. 1,900, and subscripiK ns Rs. 700. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the lwo municipalities ot Vacaiia- 
the District During the year 11^03-4 the number of persons'*^ 
successfully vaccinated vvai> 10,656, represeiituig 45 per 1,000 
of the population. 

[R. A. Gibson, Seitknunt Report (1902).] 

Yamethin Subdivision.- Northern subdivision of Ya- 
methin District, Upper Burma, comprising the Yamethin, 
Pyawbwe, and Yindaw townships. 

Yamethin Township. — Township of Yamethin District, 
Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Mandalay- Rangoon 
railway, between 20® i' and 20® 40' N. and 95*" 57' and 
96° 35' £., with an area of 1,117 square miles. It contains 
one town, Yamethin (population, 8,680), the head- quarters of 
the township and District, and 315 villages. The population 
decreased firom 70,782 in 1891 to 67,872 in 1901. Failure 
of harvests has caused a flow to the wetter southern subdivi- 
sion and to other Districts. The greater part of the town- 
ship consists of a dry undulating plain, covered with scrub 
jungle. On the east the hilb bordering the Shan plateau are 
covered with productive forests. In 1903-4 the area culti- • 
vated was 104 square miles, and the land revenue and ihaika- 
meda amounted to Rs. 1,14,00a 

Pyawbwe. — Northern township of Yamethin District, 
Upper Burma, lying almost entirely east of the railway, between 
20^ 50' and 20^ 44^ N. and 95** 59' and 96** 32' with an 
area of 324 square miles. The pO|mlation was 41,536 in 1891, 
and 42,495 in i9or, distributed in 211 villages. The head- 
quarters are at Pyawbwe on the railway (population, 6,379). 
The greater part of the township is level and dry, but in the 
east on the borders of the Shan States there are hills. The 
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township contained 58 square miles under cultivation in 
1903-4* the land revenue and thathamcda amounted to 
Rs. 78,000. 

Ylndaw,— North-western township of Yamethin Distxkt, 
Upper Burma, lying between so** 13' and ao^ 47' N. and 
95° 34' and 96** E., with an area of 560 square milea. The 
population was 37,890 in 1891, and 40,694 in 1901, distri> 
buted in 341 villages, Yindaw (popuhition, 2)427), on the 
road northwards from Yamethin, being the head-quarters. 
The township marks the northern limit of the Pegu Yoms, 
which here consists of barren htUs separated by fertile vallejFS. 
In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 78 square miles, and the 
land revenue and ihalhamiia amounted to Rs. 59,000. 

Pjinmanft Sisbdivteloii. — Southern subdivision of Ya- 
methih District, Upper Burma, comprising the Pyinkana and 
Lbwe townships. 

Pylnmanft Township* — ^Township occup)Hng the centre 
and south-east of Yamethin District, Upper Burma, and lyiqg 
between 19^ 27' and so" ai' N. and 95^ 43' and 96® 39' £., 
with an area of 1,474 square miles. The population in- 
creased from 46,021 m 1891 to 61,578 in 190X, distributed 
in one town, Fvinii ana (population, 14,388), the head-quartera^ 
and 308 villages. In the hills in the south-east is a Karen 
colony numbering over 2,000. The township may be described 
as one laige forest, with the exception of the immediate 
surroundings of Pyinmanft town, and small patches of cuhi^ 
vation near the villages and streams. The rain&ll b heavy 
compared with that of the northern subdivision. The town- 
ship contained 76 square miles under cultivation in 1903-4, and 
the land revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,58,000. 

Lewe.— South-western township of Yamethin District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 19^ 27' and 19** 49' N. and 95*^ 43' and 
96° 31' E., with an area of 783 square miles. The greater 
. part is forest The population has increased very rapidly froiD 
10,328 in 1891 to 30,558 in 190T, distributed in 209 villages. 
The increase is due to immigration from neighbouring areas, 
where there have been extensive crop failures. The head- 
quarters are at Lewe (population, 1,638), on the Yonbin 
chaungi 10 miles from Pyinmani, and connected with that town 
by a good road. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 56 square 
miles, and the land revenue and tkai/umeda amounted to 

Rs. 1, T T,OGO. 

Pyinmana Town —Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name, in Yamethin District, Upper Burma, situated 
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in 19** 44' N. and 96° 14' E., 00 the Ngilaik cAaung and the 
Mandalay-Rangpon railway, 161 miles from Mandaky, 226 
from Rangoon, and 49 from the District bead-quarters at 
Yamethtn. Under Burmese rule the town was called Ningyan. 
After annexation daooities were frequent in the neighbourhood ; 
in fact for several months dacoita, assisted by abundant cover 
and the deep mud that lay everywhere, practically held part 
of the urban area. The town is built on either side of the 
railway and south of the Ngalaik chaung, and is well provided 
with roads. 'I'he population \vas 12,926 in 189 1, and 14,388 
in 1901, the decade having been one of material prtiLTcss. 
The civil station is situated wpst of ihe native town, on a 
crescent of small stony hills ttK irt ling a prettily "-itiuitcd lake. 
From the high ground near the courthouse and club a very 
pirruresque view is to be had of the town, half hidden in tall 
( ( > )-nut palms, and, over the tree-tops, of the /^wz/f^'a-scored 
mountains to the east. The town owes its prosperity mainly 
to the teak industry. The lessees of the valuable teak forests 
in the neighbourhood are the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, which at one time had a very large number of em{)loy^s 
at Pyinnuiiui. The town is a flourishing trade centre, and is 
noted for its pottery. The clay used in its manufacture is of 
a darkish grey colour, curiously mottled with rust-coloured 
spots, and is found on the banks of the Ngalaik chaung. 
Patches of colour are applied by rubbing the surface of the 
day with poonded sulphate of copper or bhie vitriol. After 
the final bnniiog the parts so treated appear green on a yellow 
groimdt a coloiir effect iriucb seems to appeal to the aestbetie 
sense of the Btirmese. The ^aie is obtained by the applica- 
tiGO of pounded slag that has been mixed with rioe^ter till 
a yisdd fluid is obtained. 

Fyinmanft was constituted a municipality in i888« The 
municipal income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
190Z avenged between Rs. 36^000 and Rs. 37»ooo. In 1903-4 
the receipts were Rs. 45*700^ the principal sources being banr 
liees (Rs. 301O00X and house and land tax (Rs. 8,000). The 
espendttnre amounted to Rs. 38,300^ Rs. 6,800 being devoted 
10 conservancy, Rs. 6,600 to roads, and Rs. 4,800 to the 
haspitBl and dispensary. 

Yamethin Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name, Upper Burma, situated in ao^ 2$' N. and 96° 9' 
On the Mandalay- Rangoon lailway, iis miles from Mandalay 
and 275 miles from Rangoon. It is said to have been founded 
by king Anawrata of Pagan in the eleventh century a. d., but 
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the legend has no historical foundation. The original name 
of the town is fleclared by some to have been Nwametathin 
(*a herd of black bullocks *), but others attril^ute its title to the 
colour of its water {ye-me = * black water '), which is darkened 
by the nitrous soil. The town occupies the highest point in 
the central plain of the District. Its immediate surroundings 
are flat, but it is within sight of the uplands of the Shan 
plateau. It contains the usu d bin! imi^'s and a large bazar. 
The civil station, comprising tlie courthouse, jail, club, and the 
residences of the officials, lieii to the west of the railway, while 
the business quarter, with the native town, is situated to the 
east of the line. A considerable amount of trade concentrates 
at Vamethin, whu h is the ici annus of numerous Shan caravan 
routes and an important railway centre. The population 
increased from 6.584 in rSqi to 8,680 in 1901, and in the 
latter year iticluded 1,994 uaLives of India. Yamcthin was 
constituted a municipality in 1888. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the municipal income averaged between Rs. 17,000 
and Rfl. 18,000. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted to 
Rs. 23,700, the principal sooTces of income being baiar fees 
(Rs. 12,900) and house and land tax (Rs. 4,400). The ex- 
penditure was Rs. 22,000, the chief items of outlay being 
Rs. 3,000 spent on the hospital, and Rs. 4,000 on conser* 
vancy. The municipal hospitel has tfairtf^wo beds. 
B<Mui- Hyingyaii DiBtiict.— A dry lone District in the Meiktila 
darMs, Division of Upper Burma, lying between ao^ 3s' and ai** 46' N. 
tkm,?a? aivl 94^ 43' ^ ^ x' £^ ^ of 3, 137 square miles, 
hill and On Uie west it is bounded by the Inawad^ river, on the nmtii 
[^*^ by Sagaing District, on the east by Kyaukae and Meiktila, and 
on the south by M agwe District It is an inegularly shaped 
stretch of arid country, about twice as long as it Is biosd» 
stretching south«west and north<«ast along the eastern bank 
of the Irrawaddy. Most of it is dry undulating plaiii4and, 
diversified by isolated hill masses. The more northerly of these 
clumps of upland are comparatively insignificant Popa Htix, 
bowever, near the south-east comer, is a conspicuous eminence^ 
forming the roost noticeable feature of the District. It is move 
or less conical in shape ; its origin is volcanic, and it has two 
peaks of almost equal height nearly 5,000 feet above sea-level 
While the summit is bare, the lower slopes are covered with 
gardens, where fruit trees flourish, for owing to its position in 
the centre of the plains, Popa attracts and catches a liberal 
rainfall. On the south and east of the main central cone are 
many spurs extending to the Pin valley and Meiktila. Nofth 
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of the peak rough and hflly ground ortends to the Taungtfaa 
hilbft lAkxch rise from the plain a few mOes south of Mjdngyan 

town, and attain a height of nearly 3,000 feet. Other Stretches 
of upki^ deserving of mention are the Taywiodaing ridge 
traversing the Pagan subdivision in the south-west, and the 
Yondo, the Sekkyadaung, and the Mingun bills in the Myin- 
gyan and Natogyi townships, in the extremenorth of the Disdict 
on the borders of Sagaing. 

The only river of importance is the Irrawaddv, which skirts 
the western border. Entering the District near Sameikkon in 
the north, it runs in a south-westerly direction for a few miles, 
then south till it reaches; IVTymgyan town, where it makes a 
curve to the west, formmu. iusi off Myin{.'vati, a large island 
called Sinde, which, in the dry season, interjioses several miles 
of sandbank between the steamer channel and the town. 
After passing this bend, the river again takes a south-westerly 
course till it reaches Nyaungu (I'agan). Here the channel 
turns south for a while, then again south-west to Sale, and 
finally south-east till the southern border of the District is 
reached. In the channel arc numerous fertile islands, on which 
tobacco, beans, rice, chillies, and miscellaneous crops are 
grown. Parts of these islands are washed away evcr>' year, and 
fresh islands spring up in their place, a source of endless 
disputes among the neighbouring ilmgyis. Besides the Irra* 
waddy, the only perennial streams are the Popa thaung in the 
Kjutfa and the Hngetpyawaii^ chautig in the north. Only tho 
first of these, however, has an ai»pfedable economic value. 
The principal intennittent imtercouises aie the SIndewa, the 
Pyaungbya, and the Sunlun streams. For the greater part of 
the year the beds of these are dry sandy channels* but after 
a heavy fiUl of nun they are converted into raging torrents. 

The rodes exposed bdong entirely to the Tertiary system, and Geology, 
consist for the most part of soft sandstones of pliocene age 
thrown into long flat undulations or anticlines by lateral 
pressure. In some instances denudation has removed the 
pliocene strata from the crests of the more compressed folds, 
and eqxMed the miocene days and sandstones beneath. 
These low ridges aie separated by broad tracts covered with 
alluvium. The clay varies in consistency, but is generally 
l^ght and always finable on the surface, however hard it may be 
below. The sandstone is of light yellow colonr It forms 
thick beds, wiucii frequently contain nodular or kidney-shaped 
concretions of extremely hard siliceous sandstone. The con- 
cretioosb which are sometimes of considerable si2e,areanaDged 
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in string* ptzalld to the bedding, and project out the 

furrounding softer aieterials, forming a very conspicuous feature 
in the landscape. In parts of the District, chiefly in the south, 
silicified trunks of trees are found, some of great length. 
Distinct from the rocks found in the plains is the volcanic Popa 
region. Dr. Blanford, in 1862, reported that he found six 
different beds represented on the hill .irtd in its environs, which 
were as follows ; lava of variable thickness capping the whole ; 
soft sands and sandy clays, yellow, lyrponish, aiid m:c:aceous; a 
white sandy bed, al)ounding in fragments ot pumice; volcanic 
ash, containing quartz and pebbles ; ferruginous gravel and 
sandy clay, containing quarts and pebbles and numerous con- 
cretions of peroxide of iron ; coarse sand, mostly yellowish, 
with white specks. 
Botwiy. The cutch-tree is found throughout the District, but it is fast 
disai)i)earing. Not only is it cut auj its very roots dug out of 
the ground to be Ixnled do\sTi for cutch, bui il.c soung trees 
arc much exploited for harrow teeth. The ihitya {Shored 
obtusa)y tanaung (Aracia Uucophloed)^ Utpan (Bombax mala^ 
baricum\ tryaung (Ficus), and tamarind {JhmgfimdMS indica) 
are the commonest trees. Todd> palms {Svrassus fiaMUfer) 
are very plentiful, and form an appreciable part of the wealth 
of the people. Bambooe are fotud on the low bills on the 
Meiktila border and on Popa. The jackrtxee (Arieiarfm 
integri/olia) is oommon about Popa, and the tiiyu {Gem 
maavetufa) and the » (Zi^hus Jujtt^) produce fruit irtuch 
IS exported by the ton to Lower Buima, besides being consumed 
in the District itselt On Popa a little teak and a nmnber 
of tMtya and ingyi^ (Ftitiaaitt aameuas) trees are (bond. 

Barely fifty yeais have ehpsed sinoe e]ephantl^ simku\ and 
tigers roamed the forests in tiie neighbourhood of Popa. Since 
the occupation of Upper Burma, howe?er, no elephants have 
visited the District, and the rimka^ and tiger have disappeared, 
though there are still numerous leopards, and on Popa a few 
specimens of the serow (Nemarhaiim sumatrensis) have been 
seen and shot. The ikamim (brow-antlered deer) is scarce, but 
hog and txirkingnleer are common, the former in the heavi^ 
jungle, the latter everywhere. Wild dogs, which hunt in packs, 
are found in the Natogyi and Kyaukpadaung townships. 
Climate The climate of the District is dry and heahhy, the atmo* 
sphere being practically free from moisture (ot the greater part 
of the year. In March and April, and often for several days 
together throughout the rains, a strong, high, dr)-, south west 
wind sweeps the District, a trial to human beings and a curse 
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to the crops. Popa, thanks to its devation, has a pleasantly 
cool climate during the bo( leason, but has never been 
fjrstematically made use of as a sanitarium. The maxinittm 
taonperature in the IrrawacUi^ valley varied in 1901 from 105^ 
in Nfay to 85*^ in December, and the minimum from 75° in 
May to 56** in December. In July, a typical rains month, the 
mean was about So** in the same year. 

Ow?nf; to its position in the dry zone, the District suffers RainiiaU. 
from a lickle and scanty rainfall. An excessively heavy down- 
pour is often followed by a lengthy spell of dry scorching heat ; 
and it may be said that not much oliener than twice in the 
year on an avera^^c does the sky become black, fin<l true 
rn nsoon conditKJiis prevail. At other times the rainfall is 
conrtned to small showers and thunderstorms. It is, moreover, 
not only meagre, but capricious in its course, and leaves tracts 
here and there altogether unvisitcd. The rainfall in 1901, 
which was on the whole normal, varied from 22^ inches at 
l agan and Sale to 30 inches in the more hilly townships of 
Taungtha and Kyaukpadaung. 

The early history of the District is bound up with that of the Hutory 
iamous Pagan dynasty, the beginnings of which are wrapped in JJI^^^ 
a mist of nebulous tradition. According to legend, the king- logy. 
4om of Pagan ms fimnded eady in llie second century by 
Thamndarit, the nephew of a king of Piome, when that town 
was destroyed hy the Takings. This monatcih is said to have 
establisfaed his capital at Pqgama near Nyaungu, and to have 
been foiUowed by kings who iclgned at Pugama, Thiripyitsaya, 
Tanipawadi,and FauUtfirima (or Pagan) for nearly r,2oo years. 
One of the most fimous of these early nilera was Thinga Yaza, 
who threw off the yeUow robe of the p<fi^ and seised the 
tfarooe^ and is credited with having left a mark in history by 
his establishment of the Burmese eia, starting in a. d. 638. 
The whole history of this eaily period, however, is mudiable. 
Pagan itself is said to have been founded in 847 by a later 
long Pytnbya; and here we have evidence from other sources, 
which moie or less corroborates the date given. The Prome 
duonicles record a second destruction of Prome by the Talaings 
in 742, which led to the migration of the reigmng house north- 
wards to Pagpm. Prome was in all probability raided several 
times in these early days, and even the later of the two sack- 
ings alluded to occurred at a period which can hardly be 
dignified with the title of historical. The early ann.ds are of 
little scientific value, but from the accumulated mass of myth 
and tradition there emerge the two facts that the Pagan 
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dynasty originated from Prome, and thai it was finally csuib- 
lish€Ki in the sciits it was to make famous not liter than the 
middle of the ninth century. The son and successor of Pjnnbya, 
the founder of Pagan, was nnmicred by one of his grooms, a 
scion of the royal family, who succeeded him. One of the 
murdered king's wives, however, escaped and gave birth to a 
son, who eventually regained the throne and became the father 
of Aii.twrata. This great ruler conquered Thaton, and fr(;m 
the sack of the 'i ..iUing capital brought :i\\.iv the king Manuha 
and a host of captive artificers, whom he ciaplu)ed in building 
the pagoflas for which Pagan has been famous ever since. He 
died after a reign of forty-two years. His great-grandson, 
Alaungsithu, extended his sway over Arakan and reigned 
seventy>five years; he was succeeded by the cruel Nacatbu, 
iHu> wag anuabiated by hned IndiBii bmvoes, and yms kncnm 
afterwards as the KaiSfya mm (*the king omtlitown by die 
foreigners')* While Narapftdisitfau, one of 4he last-named 
monaich's successois, was on the throne the kingdom ^ftfti"*?^ 
the zenith of its glory, to crumble rapidly in the thirteenth 
century dunng the reign of Tayokpyemiiv a moooidi who 
earned bis title by flying from Ptigan befoce a Chinese invasion 
which he had brought on his ooontry by the murder of sn 
ambassador. The Uwt kin{^ Kyawzwa» was encioed to a mooas- 
tery by the three sons of Theiiigabo^a powerful Shan Sawbwa, 
who compelled him to assume the ydlow robe^ and divided 
among themselves the residue of the Fsgan kingdom. Since 
that time Pagan has played a compantivdy vnimpoctanft part 
in Burmese history. Yandabo, where the treaty was signed ia 
1836 which put an end to the first Burmese Wai^ lies on the 
Irrawaddy in the north of the District. 

A District, with its head-quarters at Myingyan, was constir 
tuted in 1885 as the Mandalay expedition passed up the 
Irrawaddy, and Pagan was made the head-quarters of a seomd 
Deputy-C^ommissioner's charge. These t^'o Districts contained, 
in addition to the areas now forming Myingyan, portions of 
Meiktila and Magwe, and the whole of what is now Pakokku 
District; but Pakc^kku and Mciktila were shortl)- afterwards 
formed, and with the creation of the former Fagan was in- 
corporated in Myingyan. At annexation the local officials 
surrendered to the expedition, and there was no open hostility. 
The Burmese governor, however, after remaining loyal for six 
months, joined the Shwegyobyu pretender at Pakangyi in 
Pakokku District. During these early days of British dominion 
trade flourished on the river bank, but throughout 1886 per- 
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tions of the District were practically held by dacoits, especially 
in the tract aouth of Pagan. The northern and eastern areas, 
however, were kept quiet to a certain extent by the establish- 
ment of posts at Sameikkon on the Irrawaddy and Natogyi, 
inland in the north-east of the District ; and combined opera- 
tions from Mjnngyan and Ava put a stop to the depredations 
of a leader who called himself Thinga Yaza. But the mountain 
valleys about the base of Popa long remained the refuge of 
cattle lifters, robbers, and receivers of stolen property, and at 
1eas[ (j;ie dacoit was still at large in this tract ten years after 
ajinLx ition. In 1887 a leader named Nga Cho gave consider- 
able troiilile in the south, and a second outlaw, Nga Tok, 
harried the north. The latter was killed in 1888, but the 
former and another leader, Van Nyun, famous for his cruelties, 
disturbed the District for two years more. By 1889 the whole 
of Mying>-an, excepting the Popa tract, was free from dacoits ; 
but it was not till 1890, when Yan Nyun surrendered, that the 
eiUire District could be regarded as pacified. Nga Cho re- 
mained uL Urge six years longei, but ceased to be a dangerous 
leader when Yan Nyun came in. 

The chief objects of archaeological interest are the ruined 
temples of Pagan. In the Natogyi township, at Pyinzi, are the 
rains of a moat and «aU said to nuuk the site of the residence 
of a proaperous prince of olden days. In the Taungtha town- 
ships at Konpato, is the Pato pagoda, where a large festival is 
hdd eveiy November. Near east Nyaungu is the Kyaukku, or 
rock-cave pagoda, said to have been built to commemomte the 
floating of a stone which a pomgyi^ charged with a breach of his 
monastic vows, flung into the river, establishing his innocence 
by means of the mirade. In the cliff under the pagoda are 
several caves inhabited by poi^gyis', and near them are the 
cavBs of the Hngetpyittaung kyatmg^ reputed to have been 
built for Buddhist missionaries from India, and to be con- 
nected by an underground passage with the Kyaukku pagoda, 
more than a mile distant Festivals are hdd in November at 
the Zedigyi pagoda at Sale; in February at the Th^ehla 
pagoda at Pakannge, in the Sale township j in November at 
the Myatshweku pagoda at Kyaukpadaung ; and in July at the 
Shinbinsagyo pagoda at Uyin, in the Sale township. 

The population was 351,465 in 1891, and 356,052 inThepeo* 
190 1. Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the table P^* 
cm the following p>age. 

The two towns are Myingyan, the head -quarters, and 
Nyaungu, The population has been almost sutionary for 

u 3 
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seveial years past, and has increased mateiiaUy only in tli€^ 
father thinly inhabited township of Pagan. Elsewhere there 
has been a decrease, or the rise has been insicpaificant. Partial 
famines, due to scarcity of rain, have caused consideimble 
emigration from the Sale township, and similar causes have 
operated elsewhere. A regular ebb and flow of populatkn 
between the Districts of Meiktila, Yamethin, and Myingyan 
is regulated largely by the barometer, but, owing to the abseiace 
of railways in Myingyan till lately, the inward flow in the moie 
promising seasons has been checked. Though its rate oC 
growth has been slow, Myingyan ranks high among the Dis« 
tricts of Upper Burma in density of population, and the rural 
population of the Myingyan township is as thick as in many 
of the delta areas. Buddhism is the prevailing religion ; in fact, 
the adherents of other religions form U ss than r per cent, of 
the total, and all but a fraction of the inhabitants speak 
Burmese. 
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Race and The number ol Burmans in 1901 was 354,100, or more tfuui 
2J2*P*" 99 per cent, of the total population. The District is one of 
the few in Burma that has no non-Burman indigenous races; 
and the absence till recently of a railway is doubtless resp>on- 
sible for the smallness of the Indian colony, which numbers 
only about 1,400, equally divided t)etween Hindus and Musal- 
mans. In 1901 the number of persons directly dei^endent on 
agriculture was 22 ^095, representing 63 per cent, of the total 
population, compared witli 66, the corresponding percentage 
for the Province as a whole. 
Christian There are only 180 Christians, 109 of whom are natives, 
mftffiimti j^j^^ there is at present comparatively little active missionary 
work. 
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Myingyan is, for the most part, a stretch of rolling hills, General 
sparsely corned with stunted vegetation, and cut up by deep ^^{^(^q. 
QiiBahs ; and inast of the cultiratioii is found on the long and ditioati. 
generally narrow valleys separating the ridges^ and on the 
lower slopes of the rising ground* The cidtiyated areas occur 
in patches. Rich land is scarce the lattt&U is precarious^ and 
one of the main characteristics of the country is the huge 
estent of or 'dry' uphmd cultivation. The District may 
be divided for agricoltnral purposes into four tracts— aUovial, 
upland, valley, and the Popa hill area— iriiile the crops grown 
oo these may be split up Into the following seven groups: 
permanendy irrigated ricit^maymTiotfm^gaungmtfyaw^ 
kaing oops, $ttu crops» and gardens. Both hung and Uue 
craps are grown on inundated land in the river-side area. 
The 'dry' crops, which are of the-oidiimry kinds (millet, 
sesamum, and the like), are found away from the Irrawaddy. 
Some little distance from the river is ft strip of poor land 
running north ami soath through the west of the Myingyan 
and Taui^gtba townships and the east of the Kyaukpadaung 
townsh^ mainly devoted to the cultivation of millet» with 
sesamum and pulse as subordinate crops, ofton as separate 
harvests on one holding. South-west of this strip, and 
separated from it by the mass of Popa and the hills branching 
from it, is the poorest land in the District, occupying the 
greater part of the Pagan and Sale townships. 'I'he staple 
crop here is early sesamum, fc)llrr*ved, as a secontl harvest, by 
peas, beans, or /«. The uplands orciipyir.L' the northern 
portion of tlie Myingyan township, the western portion of the 
NatoL'vi township, and the eastern portion of Taungtha township 
form, .Mil l the adjoining parts of Sagaing and Mciktiia, the great 
cotton-growing tract of Burma, about 200 square miles in extent, 
nearly half of which lies within Myingyan. Afogaurix (rain- 
irrigated) ricc lands are culti .aied in the east of the Natogyi 
township in the extreme noiih cast of the District, while mayin 
is grown in the beds of tanks, and the lower slopes of Popa 
are covered with plantain groves. The soil in the two richest 
townships (Natogyi and Myingyan) is loam and clay, and the 
rainfall is more regular here than in the poorest townships 
(Sale and Pagan), vrhere gravel and sandstone predominate. 
The table on the following page gives fhe main agricuhural Chief 
I ftatisrifs fos 1903-4, in square miles. iSuta- 

I Nearly r4o square miles of the area cultivated in r903-4 tistics and 

bore two harvests^ and about rsS square miles fiuled toprindp*! 
nMture. In the same year miUet covered about 420, and 

I 
I 
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seaamum (ducfly the «tily wiety) 336 square uilet. FUlse 
of various kinds wis groim on 137, and not on only 61 square 
miks, an aioa quiie insoflkient ibr iJie needs of the DntricL 
Cotton oovmd S8 square miles, and 1,900 acres were under 
wdiaidSk the greater part being plantain groves. 
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Improve- Repairs to the Kanna tank have added 4,000 acres to the 
^J^l'f rice lands in the Natogyi township, butdsewherethecoltivable 
toral area has slightly decreased of late, in consequence of tlm 
P»*ctice. formation of * reserved' forests. The only nevr crop that has 
met with success is the Pondicheny ground-nut, wiiidi was 
introduced a few years aga In t905--4 about Soo acres of 
land were under this crop. It gives a large out-turn and is 
very remunerative. The experimental cultivation of Havana 
and Virginia tobacco has not met with success. The leaves 
of these varieties are looked upon as too sniali, and the 
Biirnians decline to take the trouble to cure them after 
American methods. 

Practically no advances have Ix cn made under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. On the other hand, advances \mder 
the Agriculturists' Loans Act, for the purchase of seed-grain 
and plough cattle, are very popular. The advances, which 
averaged more than Rs. 25,000 in the three years ending 1904, 
are made on tlie mutual security of the villagers requiring 
loans ; their recovery on due dale is easily effected, and no 
loss has been caused to the state by any lailure in refKi3rment. 
Cattle, The District has always been noted for its bullocks, whose 
quality is due to the large areas of pasturage that exist on 
lands not fertile enough for cultivation, or only occasionally 
cultivated. C^e-breeding is piactised by all the well-to-do 
coltivatois to a greater or lera extent Goat-bieeding baa 
largely increased of late. Buflaloes are kept along the banks 
of the Iitawaddy, but are rare m the intenor* A few sheep 
are reared in Myingyan town by butchers. Myingyan has 
always hdd a high place among the pony-breeding centres 
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of Bdnna; and kcdly the palm is awarded to Popa by the 
BuTmauH who credit Popa grass and water witfi special 
atiength-giving properties, and hsve given tbe IockI bleed tfaa 
name of kyauktatrng-wy^, Tbe n a ceMa t y of aflottmg grazing- 
giroands has not yet ansen, for on tbe uplands dwie is abnh 
dance of waste land. Inland, away ftoa the Irrawaddy^ the 
qnestkMi of watering the fivertock is often a difficnk one 

Eacept n die basin of the Kn streaiB» which snp^iUes a few iMffttioQ* 
pRfttte canalsi tbeie is piactiGally no inigation b^^ood what 
if aflbidcd by tanks enttiely dependent on the ratnfidl or high 
iiw*floods. Tbe majority of these aie in the northreast of 
tbe District, and the moat important are the Kanna and the 
Fyogpiv In 1901-4 the newly repaired Kanna tank begian 10 
water the fields below it, with the result that land* which used 
fbnneriy to be cultivated but had dropped out of cultivation, 
is now being eagerly taken up. It is estimated to be capable 
of irripting 4,000 acres» The dam was seriously breached 
in 1903, but has been repaired. The Pyogan tank irrigates 
about x,ooo acres. In Ae neighbourhood of Pyinzi, in the 
Natogyi township, a number of private tanks water a ooo- 
siderftble area, but in the whole District only 6,800 acres were 
returned as irrigated in 1903-4. Of this area, 3,900 acres 
drew their supplies from Government works. 

In 1901 the District contained 73 fisheries, of which 57 Fisheries, 
were in the Myingyan and 16 in the Pagan township. The 
only important one is the Daung, which Mes about 5 miles 
to the soinh west of Myingyan town, and dries up enough to 
produce rfuivin rice from November to Aiiri!. A large number 
of the fishcr[iiei: leave the District annually at the end of 
November tor the delta Districts and KatbS, returning to 
Myingyan when the rains set in. 

With the exception of a tract in the vicinity of Popa, the Forest*, 
torests of Myingyan consist chiefly of dry scrub growth. 
Here the only plant of an\ iniuoiLajicc is the Acacia Catechu, 
3nelding the cutch of commerce. The cutch industry used 
to b€ Nourishing, but has declined of late years owing to the 
exhaustion of the supply, due to over-work in the past. 
Approaching Popa the scrub gtuwih merges mto dry forest 
with ingyin^ and here and there thiiya and teak of poor 
description, while the old crater of Popa and the slopes on 
the south and east sides of the hill are clothed with evergreen 
forest. At the close of 1 900-1 there were no 'reserved' 
forests in the District, hut since then 74 square miles have 
been gsaetted as Reserves. The area of unreserved forests 
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is 394 square milet; but Imdly anything cf value is left m 
any of the jungle tiact% and the total foieit reveone averages 
only about Rs. 6oa 
Zioo Ofe and sulphur have been found in the Pagan lowti* 
but aie not vrorked. In seveml villages in the Kjaok* 
liadaung township and at Sadaung in the Natogyi toirnsfaip 
salt is m an u factured by primitive methods for local coo* 
sumption. Petroleum oO has been found by the Buzma OQ 
Company in the nejghbouihood of Chaok '^^llage in the Singu 
dtdeof the P&gan townshipw The oil is said to be otcs^ 
ordinarily low-flashings of a quality similsr to that obtained 
from the Yenangyat weUs. A refinery for ffxtrariring die 
naphtha has been built, and in r903 the company was employ- 
ing a staff of 7 Americans^ 47 natives of India, and 55 Burmans. 
The Rangoon Oil Company is also boring within the limits 
of the District 

Cotton-weaving is practised by women on a small scale 
in nearly every village, the yam used being goierally imported 
from £nc1;ind or Bombay. A few goldsmiths^ who make 
ornaments for native wear, are found in the towns and large 
villages : and at Myingyan the inhabitants of one whole street 
devote their time to casting bells, images, and gongs from 
brass. Pottery is made at Yandabo and Kadaw in the 
Myingjan township, and in a few other localities, but only 
as an occupation subsidiary to agriculture. I^cquer-ware is 
manufactured by the people of Old Pagan, west N)'aungii, and 
the adjoining villages. The framework of tlic articles manu- 
factured is composed of thin slips of bamboos closely plaited 
together. This is rubbed with a mixture of cow-dung and 
paddy husk to fill up the interstices, after which a caat of thick 
black varnish {thiisi) is laid on the surface. An nun stvle 
is then used to grave the lines, dots, and circles which lurin 
the pattern on the outer puriion of the box. Sevenil successive 
coats of cinnabar, yellow orpiment, indigo, and Indian ii:k. 
are next put on, the box or other article being turned on 
a primitive lathe so as to rub off the colour not required 
in the pattern. After each coat of colour has been applied, 
the article is polished by rubbing with oil and paddy husk. 
The workmen who apply the different colours are generally 
short-lived and liable to disease ; their gums are always spongy 
and discoloured. Mats and baskets are woven in the villages 
on Popa and in the neighbourhood, where bamboos grow 
plentifully. The principal factory is a ootton ginning mill in 
Jif yingyan town owned by a Bombay firm. It is doing a huge 
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business, and buys up nearly three-fourths of the raw cotton 
poim in the I>i8trict, having thus replaced the hand cotton- 
gins which eiisted in huge nmnbeis befoie its establishment 
In additioo to eotton-ginning, the miU extncts oil from oottcm 
seed, ind malces cottonseed cske and country soap. Four 
other steam ginning fiictories have been establidied, and keen 
competition has caused the prices of the raw material to rule 
bigh» and has greatly benefited the cultivators. 

Hie ettemal trade is monopoiliscd by Myingyan town, Commerce 
Sameikkon, Tauqgdia, and Yomm in the Myingyan, and by*^*^ 
NyauQgu, Singu, Sale^ and Kyaukye in the Pagan subdivision. 
The prindpal traders at Myingyan are Chinese and Indian^ 
but dsewhcK the Burmese still have most of the local 
bustnecB in their hands. The diief exports are beans, gram, 
tobacco^ cotton, jaggery, chillies, cutch, wild plums, lacquer- 
wsK^ hides, cattle, and ponies. Chief among the impofts are 
rice^ paddy, salt and salted fish, hardware, piece-goods, yam, 
bamboos^ timber, betd-nuts, and petroleum. The imports 
come in and the exports go out by railway and steamer. Most 
of the business is done at the main trade centres, but profes- 
sional pedlars also scour the whole District, hawking imported 
goods of all sorts among the rural population. 

The branch railway line from Thazi through Meiktila to Commnni- 
^fyii^gyaj^ commenced in 1897 as a famine relief work, has*^^^"*' 
a length of about 32 miles within the District. The country 
is well provided with roads. Those mainramed by the Public 
Works department have a length of 203 miles, the most im- 
portiuit running from Myingyan to Mahlaing (31 miles), from 
-Myingyan to Natogyi (19 miles), and on to Pyinzi n&xr the 
Kyaukse boundary (15 miles), from Mying\'an to Pagan 
(42 miles), from Pagan to Kyaukpadaung and Lct])abya, near 
the border:) of Magwe I)istrict (50 miles), and from Kvaukpa- 
daung to Sattein and Taungtha (45 miles). AbouL 400 miles 
of serviceable fair weather roads are maintained by the District 
fund, rather more than one-third of which are in the Pagan 
township. 

The only nav igable river is the Irrawaddy, which forms the 
western border. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers 
(mail and cargo) call at Myingyan, Sameikkon, Nyaungu, 
Singu, and Sale regularly several times a week each way, and 
there are daily steamers from Myingyan to Mandalay and 
Pakokku. A large part of the trade of the riverain tract is 
carried in country boats. The District contains 19 public 
ferries, two managed by the Myingyan municipality, one by 
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the Nyaungu torn coannitlee, and x6 by X>eputy-0)iD> 
minioner for the benefit of the Mjringyan District ftuid. 

Fimlne. Tbe etiVeit fiunine stifl remembered o oc uCT ed m 1856-7, 
when the rains are said to bave fiuled completdy and tecrops 
withered in the fields. No steamen irare available to faring up 
rice from Lower Bunna, nor was there any nihniy to canj 
cmjgyanta down; the lesult was iSbtX the people died in tte 
fields gnawing the baric of trees^ or on the highwajr^wanderiog 
ki search of food, or miserably in ttieir own homes. The more 
desperate formed themselves into gang9» and murdered, robbed* 
and plundered. The Bunnese government in^wrted rice from 
the delta, but its price rose tov and lemained at, fiunine leiFeL 
From the epoch of this fomine changes caast npon the country. 
It had brought home to the CQhrsators the unreliability of rioe^ 
and the next few years saw an increase in the area under 
sesamum, cotton, and N^fH, and the introduction of jcnvdr. 
The years preceding the annexation in 1885 were bad, and in 
189 1-2 there was distress. In 1896-7 the early rain did not 
fall, and the early sesamum, the most important crop in the 
District, failed completely. No rain fell in either August or 
September, the November showers never came to fill the ear, 
and famine resnltt^d. Relief works were opened without delay, 
and the total number of units (in terms of one day) relieved 
from November, 1S96, to November, 1897, was four and a half 
millions. Remissions of thathamcda owing to the famine 
amounted to nearly 4 lakiis. A total of 1^ lakhs was expended 
out of the Indian Charitable Relief Fund on aid to the sufferers, 
and nearly 1 lakh was spent in granting agricultural loans in 
1S96-7 and 1897-8. The total cost of the famine operations 
exceeded 1 1 lakhs. The most important relief work carried 
out was the Meiktila-Mying}'an railway. 

District The District is divided for administrative purposes into two 

tnbdhri- subdivisions: iMyingyan, comprising the Mvinc;va.n, Tauno 
sions and ivt ^ i- \ 

jjug-^ THA, and Nato<;vi townships ; and Pagan, compnsmg the 

Pagan, Sale, and Kyaukj'adaung townships. These are 

staffed by the usual executive officers, under whom are 

777 village headmen, 456 of whom draw commission on 

tetenue collections. At head-quarters are an akunanm (in 

aobordtoate cbaige of the revenue), a tieasuiy officer, and a 

superintendent of land records, with a staff of 8 inspectois 

and 70 surveyors. The District ibrms a subdivision of the 

Meiktila Public Works division, and (with Meiktila and 

Kyaukse Districts) the Kyaukie subdivision of ^ Mandalay 

Forest division. 
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The District, subdivisional, and township courts m at a Civil jift* 
rule presided o?er by the nnial q ec nt ifd officers. An officer 
of the Pityvindal Civi] Senrioe is additional judge of tht Dis- 
trict court, spending half the month at Myingyan and half 
at Fskokku, and the tteasuiy officer, Myingyan, has been 
appointed additional judge of the Myingyan township court. 
The pcevailing form of crime in the District is catde-fheft 
litigatiao is, on the wfaolei of the ofdinary type. 

In Idi^ Mindon's time thaikameiti was introduced into the ttad 
District, and in 1867 the rate is said to have been ItB.3, while Jl^"',^ 
in the fioOowing year it rose to Rs. 5. The average seems to tradoo. 
bm flnccnated; but at the time of the British ooeupation 
it was nominally Rs. xo per household, though the actual tn- 
cideooe was probably less than this. In adidition to ikaHkh 
mida, lOyal land taxes were paid on islands, land known as 
Jiwqywirfiwp, and mtynm fields. After annexation revenue was 
not as a rule aasesse d on mayin rice land, but was paid on the 
other two classes of royal land — in the case of island land at acre 
mtes (from 1892 onwards) ; in the case of konayadam at « rate 
lepiesentiiig the money vahie of one-fourth of the gross pro- 
duce. The only unusual teimre found in the District was that 
undar which the kyedan or communal lands in 47 circles in the 
Pagan and Kyaukpadaung townships were held. In former 
days the people had the right to hold, but not to alienate, 
these lands, and any person who left the circle forfeited thtj 
right to his h(>ldini:. No rents were paid to the crown for 
the land, but militar)' service had to be performed if required. 
The District was brought under summary settlement during tho 
seasons 1S99-1901, and in T901-2 the former land revenue 
system was supersedi il hv the arranv^cnient now in force. 
Under this, the rates on non-state rice land vary from 15 
annas per acre on mogaurtg to Rs. 3 on irrigated rice ; on 
state lands the rate is a third as much again. On ya land the 
mininujin is 4 annaa and the maximum Rs. 1-4-0 per acre, 
and non-state land is assessed at the same rate as state land. 
The assessment on orchards varies from Rs. r-14-0 on non- 
state plantain groves in the plains to Rs. 20 on state betel 
vineyards. Plantains on Popa pay Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per acre, 
according as they are on non state or state Laid , and all other 
gartlen cro^ (mangoes, jacks, toddy palms, &:c.) pay Rs. 3, 
whatever the nature of the land. On riverain bobabair^ land 
{kaing or tau) rates vary from Rs. 1-8-0 for the least valuable 
crops to Rs. 5-4-0 for onions and sweet potatoes, the State 
land riites being one-third higher. If an a|«a is twice cropped, 
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only the more valuable crop is assessed. The thalhameda rate 
per household was reduced from Rs. lo to Rs. 3 in 1901. 

The j^row th of the revenue since 1890-1 is shown in the 
foUowing uble, in thousands of rupees 





|89(>>I« 






La&d Kvcniis « 
Total feveane • 


>3 
5.9> 


45 
7J7 


4'45 
9^1 



Till the introduction of settlement rates, thaiham&da was by 

far the most important source of revenue in the DistricL It 

fell from Rs. 6,40,000 in 1900-1 to Rs. 2,23,000 in 1903-4. 

Local and The income of the District fund m 1903 4 vvai> lis. ij.^oc, 

mnaidiMl ^hich is devoted mainlv to public works. There is one mtmi- 
govern- . . 

menu cipality, Mvingvan. I 'agun was formerly a municipal it . hut 
in 1903 a body known as the Nyaungu town commiticc took 
the place of the municipal committee. 

Police and The District Superintendent of police has under him 

jails. 2 Assistant Superintendents (in charge of the Mying>'an and 
Pagan subdivisions), 2 inspectors, 13 head constables, 38 ser- 
geants, and 397 constables, distributed in 11 stations and 
15 outposts. The military police belong to the Mandaky 
battalion, and their sanctioned strength is 205 of all ranks, 
of whom 145 are stationed at Myingyan, 30 at Nyaungu, and 
30 at Kyaukpadaung. 

A Central jail is maintained at Myingyaiit ^nd a District 
jail, mainly for leper prisoners, at Pagan. The Mying}'an 
.jail has accommodation for 1,322 priscnersi who do wheat* 
grinding, carpentry, blacksmith's work, cane-work and weaving 
and gardening. The Pagan jail contains about 60 cxmvicts, 
half of them lepers. In the leper section only the lightest of 
Industries are carried on; in the non-leper section the usual 
jail labour is enforced* 

Ediicatloib Owing, no doubt, to its large proportion of Bunnans» 
Myingyan showed in 190 1 a fair percentage of literate 
persons — 45 in the case of males^ 2*4 in that of females, and 21 
for both sexes together. In 1904, 5 special, 14 secondary, 
III primary, and 1,145 elementary (private) schools were 
maintained, with an attendance of 17,724 pupils (including 
>t037 girls). The total has been rising steadfly, having been 
7,539 in 189s and 15,121 in 1901. The expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 15,300, of which Provincial funds 
provided Rs. 12,100, while Rs. 3,100 was contributed by fees. 
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There are three hospitals with a total of 63 beds, and two Hospital* 
disp>ensaries. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 23,272, ^^^^^^^ 
including 702 in-patu nts, and 6^6 o])crations were performed. 
The joint income of the institutions amounted to Rs. 12,100, 
towards which municipal and town funds contributed Rs. 6,800 ; 
Provincial funds, Rs. 3,800 ; the District fund, Rs. 600 ; and 
private subscribers, Rs. 800. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the towns of Myingyan and Vaccina- 
K> aungu. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vac-**^* 
cinated was 10,776, representing 30 per r,ooo of population. 

[B. S. Carey, Settle me n i Heport {1^0 1).^ 

Myingyan Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Myin- 
gyan District, Upper Burma, containing the townships of 
Myin ;vAN, Taungtha, and Natogyi. 

Myingyan Township. — River-side township in the extreme 
north of Myingyan District, Upper Burma, I\ing between 
21° 21' and 21° 46' N. and 95° 16' and 95" 40' h.., with an area 
of 422 square miles. The greater part is tlat and cultivated 
with joTvar and pulse, and in the north with cotton. Rice is 
grown near the Irrawaddy. The population was 78,926 in 
1891, and 81,978 in 1901, distributed in one town, Myingyan 
(population, 16,139), the head-quarters of the township and 
District, and 175 villages. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
183 square miles, and the land tevenue and thaikameia 
amounted to Rs. i|93,ooo. 

Tatingtluu— Centnl township of Myingyan District, Upper 
Burma, stretching from the Meiktila Dbtrict to the Inawaddj, 
between ax* o' and %^ 2^ N. and 95^ to' and 95*^ 39' E., with 
an area of 516 square miles. The greater part consists of high 
ground) sloping down in the west towards the river, on whtdi 
cotton, /wtfr, beans, and sesamum are grown. Its population 
57)975 ^ i^9'> >uid 57,729 in 1901, distributed in 303 
villages. The bead-quaiters are at Taungtha (population, 
a, 175), a small market on the xaflway, which traverses the town- 
ship. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 173 square miles, and 
the land revenue and thaikameia amounted to Rs. 1,19^000. 

Natogjri. — North-eastern township of Myingyan District^ 
Upper Burma, lying between si** 18' and si* 40' N. and 
95* 3z' and 96* E., with an area of 395 square miles. Its 
sur&ce is undulating^ rising towards the north and north-west 
jtfS^pnrn^rice is grown near the iM^ers of Kyaulese District \ 
the staple crop^ however, is cotton. Irrigation renders this the 
richest township in the District The population was 52,956 
XX 1891, and 57^338 in 1901, distributed in 160 vUlagea^ 
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Natogyi (population, 3,146)^ a pro?5perous coiion market in the 
centre of the township, beinp the head-quarters. In 1903-4 
the area culuvalcd was 161 square miles, aad die land revenue 
ai.J thathamcda amounted to Rs. 1,17,000. 

Pagan Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Myingyan 
District, Upper Burma, containing the townships of Pagan, 
Sale, and KvAVKPADAmra Theheidqiiirten are at Nyaungu, 
adjoiiung Pagan on lihe river bank. 

Fagan Towiiahi|».— Cential townfihip of Myingyan Db* 
trict, Upper Bunna, lying along tbe Iimwaddy, between ao° 53^ 
and 91" %tt N. and 94° 49' and 9$* xi/ B.» with an ana of 
582 square miles. The soil is poor, and chiefly p rod uces eariy 
Sflwanwuni pulse, and jmSn The popuhtion was 49»6o6 in 
189X1 and 56,971 in 1901, distributed in one town, Nyanqga 
(see Paoam Village) feopnhition, 6^S54X the head4piaitei:% 
aad 189 vOhiges. Ini903-<4theanacultiwitedwasi508qysie 
miles, aad tbe land l ew au c aad rtnAtiumdrfa amoumed to 
Rs. 77,00a 

Sale.— Sontb-westem township of Mjiogyaa District^ Upper 

Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between so* and so* 
56^ N. and 94° 43' and 95^ 2' £., with an area of 498 square 
miles. The soil is poor ; near the river late s e samum is the 
chief crop, while on the less fertile lands farther from the Stteam 
the staple is eariy sesamum, followed by milled besai^ or Ac 
Tbe population was 45,394 in 1891, aad 33,993 hi 1901, disp^ 
tributed in 157 viUageft Sale (population, 2,514), a viSage 
on the bank of tbe Irrawaddy, and a port of call for river 
steamers, is the head-quarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivated 
was 113 square miles, arid the land levcQue and tfMkawfidn 
amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

Kyaukpadaung.— South-eastern township of Mying}*an 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 20° 32' and 21° 6' N. 
and 94** 59' and 95° 33' E., with an area of 724 squire miles. 
Except in the north-east and east, wl iere the country is occupied 
by the great mass of Pojm, the townsiiip is flat and the soil 
poor. The staple in this part is early sesamum, followed by 
a second harvest ; in the eastern part the chief crop is Jawdr, 
The pupulvition was 66,608 in 1891, aiid 68,043 1901, 
distributed in 304 villages, Kyuukpadaung (popukuon, 90;; 
being the head quarters. In 1903-4 the area culti^ted was 
196 square miles, and the land revenue and thathameda 
amounted to Rs. z, 16,00a 

Myingyaa Towiv— Head-qusiters of the District of 
the same name in Upper Buonsi situated m si^ 30' HL and 
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95 ~ J 3' E., on the left bank of the Irrawaddy^ about 80 miles 
beiow Mandalay. The town, which comprises six wards, and 
has an area of 5^ square miles, stretches for some distance 
along the bank of the river, but does not extend far inland. 
It is surrounded by dry, undulating country and partakes of 
the nature of its environs, containing comparatively little in the 
way of natural tree vegetation, though steps are now being 
taken to remedy this defect. It is laid out with several 
metalled roads, 01 u- of the most important of which is the 
Meiktila road passing through the centre of the town. The 
public buildings include a jail, courthouse, hospital, and two 
bazars. The population of Myingyan fell from 19,790 in 1891 
to 16,159 in 1901 ; a diminution due to the removal of the 
troops as well as to other causes. Its Indian community is 
small for a large trading town, numbering only 833. 

The chief local nianuiac lures are cart-wheels and castings for 
brass images, bells, and gongs ; and it contains a large cotton- 
ginning mill belonging to a Gujarati fum. Tlic greater part of 
the inhabitants are engaged in trade. Before the opening of 
the Toungoo-Mandalay railway Myingyan was one of the 
laigest towns on tlie Inawaddy, doing a large business vith 
MeiktUa and Yamethin Distridi and with the Southern Shan 
States; but ainoe the extension of the main line of tailway and 
the depaitme of troops from the station it has lost mudi of its 
importance. The Thazi*MeiktilarMyingyan bcanch, which now 
oonnecta it with the main line^ was nommenced in 1897 as 
a -finnine r^ef work and completed in 1899, and it is hoped 
diat its oenstmction will benefit the town. In the ains the 
Inawaddy maiUteameis nmntng between Mandalay and 
Rangoon call twice weekly at Myingyan. During the diy 
season the shifting of the channel makes it necessary ibr the 
boats to anchor some 3 miles from the town, at Sinde. The 
nulway abould remove much of die inoonvenienoe and disloca- 
tion of commerce caused by the stream's vagaries. Daily 
steam ferries ply between Myingyan and Pakokku on the one 
hand, and Myingyan and Mandalay on the other. The town 
was constituted a munidpaUty in 1887. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the municipal income and expenditure averaged 
between Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 38,000. In 1903-4 the receipts 
amounted to Rs. 39,000, the main sources of revenue being 
bazar rent*? (Rs. 22,000) and house and land tax (Rs. 5,400). 
The expenduuie in the same year amounted to Rs. 41,000, 
matic up for the most part of Rs. 9,000 spent on the hos- 
pital, fU. 7,400 on conservancy, and 4,600 on lightii^ 
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The mUcMuppIy is dmwn partly from tiie liver and putty from 
a deep well nmk by the munidpaUty. A icheme to cost a( 
lakhs, for damming Ibe Sunlon ^amig some 4 mileB south-east 
of Myingyan, so as to form a leaervoir for water-supply, has 
been sanctioned by Government, and Is on the list of frmnie 
relief works. The town contains a hospital and a dii p en s ai y* 
The American Baptist Mission and the Buddhist commniiily 
maintain Anglo-vernacular schooli^ with a total attendance of 
about 150 pupils. 

Pagan Village. — An ancient ruined capital of the Burmese 
empire, situated in 21** 10' N. and 94° 53' R., on the left bank 
of the Irrnwaddy, in Pagan township, towirds the south-west of 
Myingyan District, Upper Burma, in the neighbourhood of the 
small town of N"y<inngu. Population f 1901), 6,254. The name 
Pagan has been applied somewhat loosely to a number of 
Burmese capitals estabhshed at different times in the neigh- 
bourhood of the i)resent village. The earliest of these is said 
to have been founded about the second century of the Christian 
era, near a village now known as Taungye, and was called 
Pugama. Other rapttals, known as Thiripyitsaya and Tampa- 
Wadi, were built later, close by the first site ; and linally ah ait 
the ninth ccniur) llic site near the present village of I'a^an 
was selected, and remained the head-quarters of the Pagan 
kings till the overthrow of the dynasty in the thirteenth century 
(see Myingyan Disiuct). The ruins of the city walls and 
^e traces of the old moat ate still to be seen near the yiUs^ 
now known as Pagan or Old Pagan. In andent timea the 
capital was guarded by four ooooentrtc brick walls* each with 
twelve gates. A moat lay on Us northern, southern, and 
eastern face^ while the western side was protected by the 
IHEwaddy. When first founded the dty appears to have been 
well watoed and well wooded, as there are mdications tfast 
the rain&U must have been sufficiently copious for eitensive 
rice cultavatioD. The deficiency of the rains in later times can 
only be ascribed to abnonnal deforestation, due to the demand 
for fuel used in making bricks for the innumerable pagodas 
and other religbus buildings for which Pagan is famous. 
. The most notable of the thousands of shnnes, now more or 
less mined, are the Bupaya pagoda, the Manuha temple, the 
Nanpayi temple, the Shwezigon pagoda, the Nagayon pagodi^ 
the Ananda temple, the Shwegugyi i>agoda, the Thatbyinnyu 
and Sulamani temples, and the Gawdawpalin, Damayazika, and 
Mahabawdi pagodas. Pyu Saw Ti, the third king of Pagan, is 
i^edited with the founding of the Bupayfl, one of the moat con- 
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spicuous, said to have been built to commemorate the coiuplcte 
eradication by the loimr.ler of a uoublcsoaic bu (gourd) creeper 
which had been fDund a serious obstacle to the cultivation 
of cereals. The Mannlia pagoda, situated two \x\\\v>, south of 
Pagan, is reputed to have been raised by Manulia, a king of 
Thaton, who was brought as a captive to Pagan by Anawrata, 
the most famous of its kings. It contains a gigantic recumbent 
tinage of Buddha. The NanpayS, dose to it, is the receptacle 
of some fine specimens of stone sculpture. The Shwezigon 
pagoda at Nyaungu ii the only notable gilded shrine. Its 
plinth is adorned with tenarootta tilesi and within its enclosure 
ate deposited T^ng and Burmese inscriptions of great his- 
torical value. It was begun by Anawrata and finished in 1090 
by his son Kyansittha. The king emidoyed Indian architects 
00 the Nagajfon pagoda (built in 1064), the prototype of the 
fiupsons Ananda temple^ founded in 109a This hater is Pagan's 
besfe-hnown shrine^ and contains stone sculpture of exquisite 
workmanship and interesting tena-cotta tiles. Its plan, in the 
form of a Greek oosSi and its architecture^ which recalls the 
Jam style, are unique^ Alaungsithu, grandson of Kyansittha, 
founded the Shwegugyi pagoda in 1141, after the model of the 
aleeping chamber of Buddha, and the Thatbyinnyu pagoda in 
T 144. The latter is modelled on the lines of the temples of 
Northern India and has five storeys. Four miles south-west 
of Nyanogu are the Sulamani pagoda resembling the That* 
byinnyu temple, andthe Gawdawpalin and Damayazika pagodas 
built by the famous Narapadaiiithu (i 167-1204). His successor, 
Nandaungmya Min, built the Mahabawdi pagoda after the 
model of the temple at Buddh Gaya in Bengal, the only speci- 
men of its kind to be found in Burma. Pagan is a well-known 
resort for Buddhist pilgrims and foreign tourists, and a i^iuseum 
has been built within the precincts of the Ananda temple for 
the exhibition of antiquities found in the neighbourhood, 
pagan, or more properly speaking Nyaungu, wai> at one time 
a munici^jality. Since 1903, however, the afTairs at Nyaungu 
have been controlled by a town coiiunittce consisting of three 
members, who in 1903-4 administered a fund, the income of 
which amounted to Ks. 6,900 and the expenditure to Rs. 10,000. 
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SHAN STATES, KARENNI, CHIN HILLS, 
AND PAKOKKU CHIN HILLS 

Bonn- Shan states, Northern.— A group of Native States lying 

figuwtl«r* ^'^^ ^'^''^ Upper Burma proper, and for the most part west 
find hill * of the Salween river, between 21° 31 and 24° 9' N. and 96° 13' 
and river ^j^^j ^^^o jr 'pj^g q£ jj^g States is about 21,000 square 

miles ; their shape is roughly that of an obtuse-angled triangle, 
with the obtuse angle pointing nc rtli. On the north this area 
is bounded by China ; on the east by China and the Southern 
Shan State of Kengtung, liovn which it h separated by the 
Nam Hka river ; on the souih by ihc Soiuhern Shan States ; 
and on the west by the Mandalay and Ruby Mines Districts 
and Mdngmit. A portion of the eastern boundary, iV^jiri the 
point where it crosses the Nam Ting to where it strikes the 
Nam Hka (both tributaries of the Salween), has not yet been 
precisely delimited, but it roughly follows the watershed 
between the 'Salween and Mekong riven. 

The Salwkbn river is one of the most important features of 
the States, constituting a fonnidable natunl obstade between 
the oountiy east and west It has a genenl north to south 
direction, and flows from China through the entiie length of 
the States, which it loiighly divides into two parts. Through- 
out its cooxse it preserves the same appeamnoe of a gigantic 
ditch or railway cuttings scooped throqg^ the hilla, which 
everywhere rise on other bank 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
river. Another important natmal feature of the country is the 
&ult or rift, which marks a line of great geological disturbance^ 
nmning from the Gokteik pass in Hsipaw State, in a nottfa* 
easterly direction, towards the Kunlong ferry on the Salween, 
and continuing in the same direction ftr into China along the 
valley of the Nam Ting. It is roughly defined by the valley 
of the Nam Tu (Myitnge), below its junction with the Nam 
Yao^ and by the high mnge of hills called the Loi Hpa Tan, 
which joins the eminence known as Loi Sak (6,000 feet) 
farther to the east, and divides North firom South Hsenwi. 
The greater portion of the Northern Shan States, lying west of 
the Salween and south of this nft, consists of the Shan table- 
land or plateau, stretching from Usumhsai eastwards, with 
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a mean altitude oC about 3,000 feet This comparatively flat 
area embrace the greater portkms of the States of Hsipaw 
and South Hsenwi. It is, however, intersected by many hill 
masses that rise above the level of the plateau, such as I>oi 
Pan in eastern HsTpaw, which attains a height of nearly 
7.000 feet, and Ix)i Leng in South Hsenwi, nearly 9,000 feet 
above the sea. The intervening and surrounding country 
consists of grassy uplands. North of the Nam Tu and the 
fault referred to above stretches the State of Ta\N'ngpcn^ 
a mass of mountains culminating north of the capital in 
a range 7,500 feet high. The northern portion of North 
Hsenwi is a huge stretch of upland affected by the fault, which 
has il;ro\Mi up a series of parallel ranges extending to the 
Shwcli valley in the north-west, without, however, altogether 
destroying the general north and south trend, wlacli is charac- 
teristic of the Shan hills as a whole. Its large grassy upland 
pUiiia arc sufficiently uniform in their aluLude (4,000 ieet) to 
be looked upon for all practical purposes as a plateau. 

The cen^ physical feature of South Hsenwi is the huge 
iDoontaiii mass of Loi Leng, referred to above. East of liOi 
Leng is a lange comprising eminences known as Loi Maw, 
Loi Se^ and Ld Lan, which forms the watershed sefiatating 
the Nam Ptaig from the Salween, and runs in a north and 
south directioii along the right hank of the ktter stream. 
East of the Salween in the north, and sepamted from the hilly 
district of MOngsi in North Hsenwi by the great gulf of the 
Salween, which flows many thousand feet bdow, rises the 
mountainous tract of Kokang^ where many of the peaks rise 
to over 7,000 feet South of Kokai^ in the Sonmu States the 
country becomes a medley of hills and valteyi^ and retains this 
character throughout the rest of the trans Salween portion of 
the Northern Shan States, rising higher and higher towards the 
eastern range which forms the watershed between the Salween 
and the Mekong. South of this the country of East Mangldn 
consistSi broadly speaking, of the mountain mass which divides 
the Salween from the upper courses of its tributary, the Nam 
Hka. 

The Northern Shan States are in the drainage area of the 
Imwaddy and Salween rivers, all the strp.ims on the west of 
the watershed finding their way uitimaiely into the Irrawaddy 
by way of the Nam Tu (Myitnge) or of the Nam Mao (Shweli), 
and those on the cast into the Salween. The waters fircl lies 
at no great distance from the last-named river; and the streams 
fn tf""g its right bank, with the exception of the Nam Pang, 

X 3 
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referred lo below, have consequently a comparatively short 
course, with a fall which makes many of them sheer mountain 
torrents. Among the largest are the Nam Nim and Nam Kyet. 
Those entering from the left bank of the Sal ween are of greater 
length, among tlie most important being the Nam Ting, which 
flows from the east, rising in the neighbourhood of Shunning 
Pu in China, the Xaru Nang ot the M ithai country, and the 
Nam Hka which flows through ihe Wa Slates. The Nam 
Pang, although a tributary of the Salween, does not join that 
river in these States. It is the most important of all the 
Salweeift affluenti ra tlin ptrt <^ Cfao oountiy. Its head-^Mtert 
are in die hills betiveen Loi Leng and Loi Maw to the Sonlh 
Hsenwi State ; and It flom fiom north to south, paiaDd lo 
the Salweeo, for more dian too miles, separated ftom h by tlie 
intervening faiOs of Loi Haw, Loi Sc^ and Lot Lan, and enim 
the Sal ween on its rj^t bank four mQes bdow the village of 
KengfaVnTtii in the Southern Shan States. It has many tribo^ 
tariesi which flow down from Loi Lengand Loi Maw, and 
farther south it is joined by the streams which walorthe drdes 
of Tangjna and Mtagyai in Soatfa Hsenwl The Kam ¥kqg 
has lecentlj been bridged by the Sawbwa of South Hsenwi 
at Mankat on the Lashio-Tangyan cart-road, where it has 
a breadth of nearly 200 feet. The Nam To or Myitnqb is^ 
after the Salween, the most important river in the Northern 
Shan States. The main stream rises in the Salween-IrrawaddjF 
watershed, east of Hsenwi town, and flowing generally west* 
wards and southwards, is swelled above Hsipaw to a consider- 
able river by the Nam Yao, which comes down from the 
I^shio valley, and by the Nam Ma, which winds through the 
South Hsenwi hills from T.oi Leng. Farther down it is joined 
by the Nam Hsim on its right and by the Nam Hka on its left 
bank. Ever put suing its south w:ird and westward course, it 
runs through deep gorges between Hsumhsai and T ;iwk«:nwk, 
and finally quits the Shan States near the south-west corner of 
Hsipaw. The Nam Kiit, one of its tributaries, which rushes 
d AMI from the north-west, is crossed, not far from where it 
eiui/iies itself into ihe main stream, by the steel girders of the 
Gokteik viaduct A can bncigc over the Nam Tu at Hsipaw 
is in course of construction. The Nam Mao or Shweli river 
(called by the Chinese Lung Kiang) skirts the Northern Slun 
States on their north-western frontier at Namhkam. One of 
its more important tributaries, the Nam Paw, has its entire 
oomse in North Hsenwi State. There are no lakes worthy 
of the Hune except the Nawiig Hkeo hike m the Wa ooantiy. 
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This sheet of water is said to be about half a mile long 
and 200 \ards broiul, but little is known of its appearance 

or suirounilingb. 

The geology of the Northern Shan States has not been Geologj. 
entirelj worked out in detail, but enough has been done to 
fliiov that the rocks for the most part belong to the Palaeozoic 
period To the nortb, in contact with the gneiss of the Ruby 
Mines Dtstric^ tliece is a broad sone of mica sdiists, followed 
to die sooth by a great series of quartsites, slaty shales, and 
greymcfces, iHd^ may be of Cambrian age. These xocks 
fianned an old land suifirae^ along the bonleis of which a series 
of locks laqging from Lower Silurian to BCesoRac times is bad 
down. All these have yielded cfaaiacteristic fossils. At the 
base there is a great thickness of limestones, calcareous sand- 
jitones^ •tiy^ ^M ^ f t ) in which die detached plates of cystideans 
ate ytxj common, especially in the shales. Next follow sand- 
stones with Upper Silurian foarils^ which ftequenUy overlie the 
Lower Silurians, and rest directly upon the older rocks beneath. 
These lodn are folded and denuded, forming a fresh land 
surface upon which a great thickness of limestone, which has 
yielded fossils of Devonian type, is laid down. This limestone 
extends over the whole of the Shan plateau, and may include 
strata of Carboniferous age as wdl as Dewmian. To the east 
of Hsfpaw thick beds of red sandstone are folded in among 
the limestones, and a calcareous band in these has yielded 
brachiopods and other fossils which are probably Jurassic or 
Lower Cretaceous. About 5 miles north of I^shio, in the 
valley of the Nam Yao river, and in the valley of the Nam Ma, 
farther south, are patches oi lertiary days and sandstones, 
containing workable scams of coal. The fault referred to in 
an earlier paragraph is perhaps the most prominent geological 
feature of the country. 

The wild crab-apple tree is very common, being met with ik>tany. 
almost everywhere above 3,000 feet, ^^'ild pear and cherry 
trees are much in evidence in East Manglon and elsewhere 
in the States. The giaiu baiubok; uiid other varieties are 
frequently met with both in the jungles and round the villages. 
They form a most important branch of the economic products; 
in fact, it is difficult to imagine what the Shan would do 
without plenty of bamhoos. Bracken and other ferns abound 
in oeitain localities ; and these^ with the wild violett and wild 
strawberries that are ft)mid on some of the higher ridges, recall 
the fioni of the temperate sooe, and aflbid a marked contrast 
to the vegetation of the valleys. 
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FivDa. The fiuina of the States includes the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, leopard, besr, gaur^ (smt or /tsaing (Bar tdmdnews), 
samdar, ^amm (or bioMiiteed deer), hog deer, buldng- 
deer, goat, the hare, seveial varieties of monkeys, the HyMaUs 
kook(k or white-browed gibbon, bog, and porcupine^ with 
Jungle cata^ dvet cats, foxes^ and squinels. The game binis 
include peafowl, jungle fowl, Chinese pheasant, two or three 
kinds of partridge^ quail, dock, snqie^ geese^ teal, and green 
and imperial pjgeonsL 
Climate, The climate of the States as a whole is tempente and sslu- 
trer^nd ^ eiceptioQ, perhaps, of the taUef of the 

nio&ii. Salween, the Hsqiaw valley is the hottest part. The average 
maximum temperature there at the beginning of April is about 
96^ an ! the minimum at the same period about 65^ The 
lainfall at Hsipaw is less heavy than at I iishio, but in the cold 
season a dense wet mist hangs over the vall^ for some hours 
after sunrise. The h^lth of the police stationed at Hsfpaw 
has always been very bad, owii^ to the wide range of daily 
temperature in the hot season, and to the drenching fogs of the 
cold season. Tlie climate of North and South Hsenwi is, on 
the whole, tcmf)erate. In the uplands frost occurs in Januan,', 
February, and Marrh, and as much as ten degrees of frost have 
been recorded in Mongyin in March. Round Hsenwi town 
and in the I^shio valley the thermometer rarelv Udls to 
free/mg-point. but in the hot season the temperature never ex- 
ceeds 90° for any length of time. The average annual rainfall, 
except on the higher ranges, seems to be about 60 inches. In 
Tawngpeng it is heavier than elsewhere in the States. Through- 
out the whole of West ManglOn the climate is unhealthy, as the 
country alieraates between storm-swept hills and steamy valleys. 
The soil, moreover, except in the narrow basins, is distinctly 
unproductive, so that it seems improbable that this State will 
ever increase gicitly m prosperity or population. The highest 
maximum temperature recorded in the shade at Lashio is 99°, 
the lowest being 63°, while the highest minimum is 70° and the 
lowest 41^ The rainfall recorded at Lashio for the years 1900 
to 1904 was as follows: 1900, 60 indies; 1901, 6a inches; 
1902, 51 inches; 1903, 61 inches ; and T904, 76 inches. 
Hiitory. The Shans are the representatives^ within the limits of die 
Province^ of a very conridemble Tai migiation wave^ whidi 
sw^ over Indo<^lu^ irom the regions about South-western 
China, during the sixdi centuiy of the Christian em. The 
Siamese of the south, the Laos of the country east of Lower 
Burma, the Hkiin and the Lilof Kengtung, and a host of other 
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communities in the interior of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, such 
f(^r instanre as the Muongs of Tongkini^ fire all the descen- 
da:U-^ of the {)nmitive hcirdrs which swarmed down from the 
nnTtlu rn upiunds in those early a<:es. The Shans proper settled 
tir^t ill the valley of the Shweli or Nam Mao in the extreme 
north of the existing Shan States ; and in course of time 
a powerful Shan kmi^dom, kfiown as M(3ng Mao Long, was 
established in this» country, with its capital at Selan in the liorth 
of North Hscnwi, about 13 miles east ui Namhkam, where the 
renmains of fortifications are still to be seen. From this centre 
the movement of the people was westwards and soulhwartls, so 
that, in process of time, not only had the greater part of the 
present Southern Shan States been overrun by a Tai folk, but 
Shans had alao occupied « considenble portioo of the countcy 
lying between the Inaiiaddy and the Chindwin (Hkamti, 
Mpgaung, Haawnghsup, &c.), and had extended into what is 
now Assam* The andent chioniclea fdate that the Mao king- 
dom, establishod about the aanranth oentuiy, was a considerable 
political force up to the time of Aaawmta, the most distinguished 
monarch of the Pagan dynasty. Dtiriiig the reign of this king, 
Mao Shan ruler appears to have been his vassal, but the 
suserainty was tempoiaij. The Shans raguned their indepen- 
dence later, and the bseak-up of the Pftgan dynasty in the 
thirteenth century w»a to % huge «tlQDt caused by a socalled 
Chinese invasion from the north-east, which, if not wholly, was, 
at any rate, partially Shan. After thii the Shans were a power 
in Burma for several centuries, and tha early rulers of Sagaii^ 
Pinya, Aod Myinzaing were of Tai descent. But while these 
oaooaichs were making their mark in Upper Burma, the rem- 
nants of cohesion among the Tai peoples of the east and north 
gradually disappeared, the Siamese and Lao dependencies broke 
off firom the main body and united to form a sepacate kingdom, 
and the Shans eventually split up into a swarm of petty princi- 
palities, which, by the beginning of the seventeenth centur}% had 
been subjugated by the Bur mans and never wholly threw off the 
Burmese yoke. Sir ficnrge Scott has olxsen'ed in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer that itic Tai race came very near to being the 
predominant power in the Farther East. How close they were 
to this achievement will never, probably, be known with any 
degree of precision. What is certain, however, is that on the 
annexation of Upper Burma the British found the Shan States 
subject to the Burmese crown, but admmistered by their own 
rulers, and decided to treat them on their existing footing, and 
not to bring them under direct administration. From the time 
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of the annexation onwards the histories of the different Northern 
Shan vStates are distinct, and will be found in the articles ou 
HsipAw, North and Soi th Hsexwi, Manglon. and Tawnc- 
Pi"N<;. I'he most important events were the disturbances in 
Hscnwi which led, in 1888, to the splitting up of the State into 
two portions ; the troubles in West Manglon which resulted 
in its incorporation in East ManglGn^ the su[)j)r(.i,sion of dis- 
aflfection among the Kachins in the north ; and ilie visit of the 
Anglo-Chinese Boundary Coninnssum. The VVas have given 
trouble in the east from time to time. 
Archaeo- The most famous pagud.i U,c M vvedaw at iiawgyo on the 
^"V* Nam Tu near Hsij3aw, i lie manual festival held there in 
Tabaung (March) is attended by about 50,000 people from all 
parts of the States. At Mtagheng in South Hsenwi b an 
ancient and revered shrine, built on a rocky eminence moo feet 
high. Several thousand people (including Was from across the 
Salween) worship at its annual festival in Tabaung. At Man- 
nap in the same State is the Kawng^n Mivedaw Manloi» 
supposed to have been built on Ihe spot where Gautama Buddha 
died in one of his eailier incamations as a parrot The pagoda 
at Mongyai contains a biaaen Image of Suddhodana, ftdier of 
Gautama Buddha. The Kawnghmu Kawm6qg at Manfapai 
is popularly supposed to be iUuminated by naU on moonless 
nights, and another enchanted pagoda is the lasge Homang 
shrine at Tangyan. llie Palaungs particnkuly revere the Lot 
Hseng pagoda on one of the highest hills in Tawngpeng. Near 
it stands an ancient tea-tree said to have been grown firom the 
first seed ever introduced into the State. At Tawmo in 
Kokang (trans-Sal ween Hsenwi) is a Chinese Jass house oone' 
crated to Kwang Fu Tso, the military god of the Han dynasty* 
Its portals are guarded by statues of mounted soldiers, and 
within are statues of anned foot-soidiers. Other North Hsenwi 
shrines of importance are the Se-u and the Mdngyaw pagodas, 
and the pagoda of the White Tiger at Namhkam. 
Area and The population of the Northern Shan States was not known 
l^opoU- .yvith any accuracy till the Census of 1901. Even then the whole 
country lying cast of the Salween— Kokang, East ManglOn, 
and the \Va States, as well as West ManglTm, a mountainous 
tract of no great width, cxtcndinc: niong the western bank of 
the Salween — was omitted altogether from the operations, while 
the ])opulation of portions of North Hsenwi was estimated. 
The total of the estiniat»*d and enumerated areas was 321,090 
(enumerated 275,963, csumated 45,127). That of the omitted 
areas cannot have been less than 50,000 (it was probably well 
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abofe this figare), so that there is reason to believe that, if 
a complete census could have been taken, tbe total populatioa 
of the States would have been found to be aboat 400,pea 
The distribution of population for the area covered by the 
Cduus of 1901 is shown in the following table : — 
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♦ Thi* noinber exclu'lcs Iii<-ralc ivrs<ms :imon^ an rstimatrd population of 45,127, 
most of wboa were iMZ-wonltippen and UUtcrate. The IHcrat* peraons would not 



Religion and language statistics were collected in the enu- 
merated areas only. Here 263,985 out of a total population of 
375,963 were Buddhists, more than half the remainder being 
Animisls. The distribution of language follows genenlly that 
of nee, which is indicated below. 

Thegreater partof the population of the States ts made up of Race and 
Sbans, who numbered 222,200 in 1901 in die enmnemted and J^***" 
estimated aieas^ and axe described in more, detail below, Th^ 
ibnn nine^enths of the population of Usipaw, and six>sevenths 
of that of South HsenwL In Noith Hsenwi they have been 
forced by the Kachins into the valleys of the Shweli and the 
Nam Tu, and there form but three-fifdis of the total. Besides 
diqthcing the Shans in a considemUe portion of North Henswi, 
of which State they form one^burth of the population, the 
Kachins have also spread in recent years mto the north of 
Tawngpeng; and as far as the mountainous part of South 
Hsenwi. In 1901 their total in the enumerated and estimated 
areas of the Northern Shan States was ^400. 1 he Palaungs 
form a considerable portion of the population of Monglong and 
of the Kodaung, a hilly tract in the west and north-west of 
HsTpaw ; and Tawngpeng is practically a Palaung State, two- 
thirds of its inhabitants belonging to that race Palaungs are nlso 
found in considerable numbers in the hills of North Hbcriwi, 
and have spread into South Hsenwi. In all, the representatives 
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of the race numbered 35,600 in 1901. The Burman popula- 
tion at the Census totalled 8,100, practically confined to the 
Hsijjaw State and more particularly to the Hsumhsai sub-State, 
which is the home of the Danus (numbering 4,800). The 
Chinese were strongly represented (7,300) in lyoi, especially 
in the hills of North Ilsenwi. In very much smaller numbers 
arc found the Was in the eastern borders of South Hsenwi, 
Lisaws in North and South Hsenwi, and Taungthus in H^paw. 
The new railway, which was under construction at the time of 
the Census and was enumerated separately, has bnHiglit and 
win continue to bring large nnmben of nathres of India to tbe 
oouatiy. Those letonied in 1901 were either navvies on tlie 
railway or Goveminent employ^ at Lashio. Of the populatioii 
in the omitted portion of die Northern Shan States, that ts* the 
trans-Salween part of Hsenwi (Kokang, the Wa States, and 
BSangl6n), nothing but the roughest guess can he hssarded. 
The Kokang popuUidoo is mainly Chinese, with a few Fahungs, 
Shans, Lteaws, and Was ; and much the same conditioiis pre- 
vail in Sonmu, except that Was predominate. The Wa States 
are inhabited by Was. MaaglOn is divided by the Salween Into 
two portions, east and west. The eastern part is estimated to 
have a population of about 6,000 to 7,000, of whom 5,000 are 
Was ; and it was calculated that tbe western part in 189s coii* 
tained 1 2,200 persons, of whom by &r the greater number were 
Shans, the Other races including Palaungi^ Lisaw^ and MuhsOs. 
Christians numbered 338, of whom 165 were natives. In 1901 
the number of persons directly dependent upon agriculture was 
^^7>775> or 79 per cent of the total (enumerated) population. 
Of this total, 107,482 were dependent on taungya (shifting) 
cultivation. The figures do not include the 45,127 persons 
estimated in North Hsenwi, who were nearly all cultivators, 
and mostly /^/////.i^vz-cutters. No fewer than 17,354 pefsoas 
arc LJ] ported by tea cultivation. 
The 'i lie Fai have been divided into the following divisions: 

the north-western, the north eastern, the eastern, and the 
southern. With the southern, whose principal representatives 
are the Siamese and the I^os, we ha\e liere no immediate 
concern. The north-western are found for the most part on 
the west of the Irrawaddy, in the country between that str^m 
and Assam ; they include the Hkamti Shans, the Tai inhabi- 
tants of the now mainly obsolete States of Mogaung, U untho, 
Hsawnghsup, and Kale, and of the Districts of the Mandalay 
and Sagaing Divisions. The eastern Tai may be roughly said 
to inhabit the Southern Shan States, including the Shans 
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proper of those States, and the Hkon and Lil of Kengtung 
and Keoghung. The north-eastern division comprises the 
Shan Tayoks or Shan^hinese of the Chinese holder, and the 
Shans of the Northern Shan States. The physical character- 
istics of the Shans differ but htde. Th^ are soneirhat Ihirer 
than the Barmans, their features are rather flatter and dieir 
eyes often more prominent, but otherwise there is little to 
distinguisb them from their neighbottrs. The north-western 
Shans dress as a rule like the Burmans among whom they live ; 
the eastern and north-eastern Shans, on the other hand, wear, 
instead of the Burmese waistcloth, a pair of loos^ very baggy 
cotton trousers, and their headdoth is fuller and more like 
the Indian's P4ign than the Burman's gaungbaung. The men, 
moreover, are seldom seen without the characteristic limp 
plaited giasa hat of the Shan country. The dress of the 
women is much the same as that of the Burmans, with the 
addition a head-cloth. The men tattoo their legs and body 
even more freely than the Burmans. The Shans are Buddhists, 
and itieir yellow-robed monks inhabit pan^yi kyaungs similar 
to those of Rurma proper. Shan is an isolating language, 
abounding in tones Burmese Shan (spoken in the States), 
Hkamti, and Chincs.e Shan have been placed in the northern, 
and Hkun and lAi in the southern sub group of the Tai group, 
one of the main subdivisions of the Siamese-Chinese sub family 
of the Indo-Chinese language family. The total of Shans of 
all kinds in the Province in 1901 was approximately 850,000. 

There is nothing peculiar connected with the agricultural Agricul- 
conditions of the country. The valleys of the Stales are Jy^^JJ" 
devoted to low-lying irrigated rice (Shan, na) and the hills to 
tauniQa (Shan, hat) .shifting cultivation. In many p^rts the 
numerous deserted paddy-fields appear to point to exhaustion 
of the soil. This is especially the case at some distance from 
the hill-slopes; but nearer the hills, the decayed vegetable 
matter brought down yearly by the torrents after the destnicdve 
jungle fires fertilizes the rice lands, and maintains their yiddL 
Artifictal manuies are hardly ever used m *wet' cultivation. 
In iauftgy a or kai cultivation the selected hill-slope is prepared 
hy **""«!f«c the grass, and ploughing and harrowing the ground. 
The trees are then ringed, the bnmchcs lopped off and piled 
round the trunk, and the whole tod jast before the first latos 
are escpected. The ashes are neitt distributed in small heaps 
and kMJse earth is taked over them, the leaves and stubble 
bdow are then fired, and the earth is burnt and becomes 
brick-red in colour, after which the heaps are again spread 
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oat and the seed is sown when the nins begpiL A taungya 
can be worked £or a term varying in d^erent parts of the 
country, but rarely exceeding three years. It is a ruinous 
method of cultivation, for the organic matter is volatilized, and 
the ash constituents only are left in a highly soluble condition ; 
the available plant food is in consequence rapidly taken up 
by the rrnp, which duninishes each year, and a great quantity 
of the teitiluing matter is earned down the hill-slop^ by surface 
drainage. In parts of the South Hsenwi State the land has 
been so thuruugluy iclVtrested that little remains but grass, 
and manure has to take the ])lace of wood-ash in the process 
described above. Garden crops are grown on the slopes 
throughout the States in much the same way as taungy as^ but 
ciittle manure and ashes are always freely used. The t«i 
cultivation which utTords their chief occupation to the i'aiaungs 
of Tawngpeng, aiid to the inhabilants of the hilly Kodaung 
district of Hsipaw and of Namlawk in the Wa State of Kanghsd, 
is deserving of special mention. In Tawngpeng the dark-brown 
clayey loam is covered with large qtiantities of decaying v^e- 
table matter, and, as the tea shmb huuriaiet in the ihad^ 
a hiU-dope corned with dense forest is nsuaUj setedttd. The 
gpiriima are not laid out en anjr system, but at iindom. Seed 
is collected in November and sown tn nuisenes in f ebfuaiy 
or kter. The plants are hagk there till they teach a beig^ 
of a feet or so (generally in the second year), and are then 
planted out in the deariqgs in August and September. No 
manure is used and the trees are never pruned, as they are 
said to die off if this is done. They are first picked in the 
fourth year and continue bearing for ten to twelve years, pto^ 
dttdng three crops a year between March and October. When 
the yield of leaves begins to get poor the trees are often out 
down. New shoots are thrown up irom the stool, and these 
are in turn picked. In garden^ where auiBcient room is 
allowed for growth, the trees attain a much larger size than 
where dose planting prevails. Trees said to be thirty years 
old and upwards, and stiU in bearing, are found here. 
A^^ricnl* The total area under crops in the trans-Salween States is 
^^^IJ^ approximately 31 s square miles, of which about three-quarters 
and princi- Under rice. Tea covers rather over is square miks. In 
pftl crops, addition to rice and tea, poppy, sesamum, ground-nuts, cotton, 
buckwheat, and maize are grown in the taungyas. Poppy is 
confined for the most part to the trans-Salween country, the 
hilliest portions of North and South Hsenwi, and the west of 
MangloD. Rice taungyas are sometimes sown with <=<xmm^mi 
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in tlie feooQd and cotton in the third year. Make and bock* 

wheat are grown by some of the hill tribes, and peas and beans 
by the Was. In the homestead plots, onions, yams, brinjals, 
indigo, maize, sugar-cane, millet, and beans are cultivated. 
The orange flourishes in many parts alonc^ the Sriiwren and 
some of its trjbutaries, and along the Namma in Hsi]i:i'A- : and 
the IIsij)aw Sawbwa po^esses excellent orange plantations on 
the banks of the Nam Tu. The indigenous pineapple is good 
and is freely cultivated in South Hsenwi, the valley of the 
Shweii, and the Hsumhsai sub-State of Hsipaw, where also 
papavas are plentiful. The local mangoes and plantains do 
nuL compare well with those produced in the plains of Burma; 
and the crab-apples, wild plums, peaches, and pears are more 
interesting for their associations tl ian tor their edible properties. 
Wild raspberries are found m most parts of the country, and 
walnuts in the Wa Suites. 

Cattle are bred for pack-work and for sale as draught Cattle, 
bullocks to Burmans and natives of India, but are not used JJJ'iSeep 
for plou^iing, sbragfatering, or even milking. Buffiitoes are 
bied fer pkmghing, and are lometifiies used for pret^ing sugaiv 
cane and negamum ofl. By the Was they aie employed for 
aacrifidal purposes. There is a good deal of pony-faieeduig ; 
bat young stalKons aie allowed to nm wild with the mares 
sod fiOiefl^ and no care whatever is taken in sdecting suitable 
matnre beasts for propagjiting the breed. The small animals 
prodnced are mosdy used for pai^ pmposes^ or eqiorted to 
Duiuia for use in hired carriages. Goats and sheep are im- 
ported from China, and the latter have done well at JjcAao 
and Tangyan. Graziqg for all annuals is plentifol throt^g^iout 
the States. 

The area irrigated by means of channels taking off from the InigptiMi. 
streams in the valleys is large. No precise data as to its 
extent are available^ but in the cts-Salween States the total is 
probably nearly loo square miles. Much ingenuity is spent 
on these canalsi and on the embankments keeping the water 
in the tei tates of paddy-fields, which fellow the contour of 
the ground. A considerable amount is spent in some States 
on irrigation works, the actual digging of the waterways being 
often done by Maingthas. In places fields are irrigated by 
means of the I*ersian water-wheel. 

Teak is found in Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and North Hsenwi ; Forests, 
hut so tar Reserves of tenk have been formed in Hsfprxw only, 
which cover i8i square • miles, the largest being ihc Kainggyi 
Reserve (lai square miles) and the Namma Reserve (50 square 
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miles). It is not possible to give even the approximate areas 
of other forest tracts, though there are thousands of square 
miles of %irgin forest, The hill-sides are often covered with 
pines ( Piiuii Klia^^xn oaks (of which there are several varieties, 
including the 1 1 imalavan specie';), and chestnuts. The pine 
forests are very exicubive and firuluibly cover many hundreds 
of square miles ; they are penrraily found on the more exposed 
ridges at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. Chestnut trees 
always form a subordinate feature in the forests in which they 
occur. Iny-MN (Pentacme siafjunsis) and ////Via {Shorca obiusa) 
Are found in many parts of the Northern Shan States, the latter 
being very cummon in both South Hsi nwi ami Munglon, often 
occurring in the midst of pnie and oak forests. Thitsl 
(Melanorrhoea usitata)^ the black varnish tree, grows in Hsipaw, 
on the northern slopes of Loi Leng, and in the Manhsang 
circle of South HsenwL The gum or resin that exudes fiom it 
is much prized for vamishing and for makiqg lacquer-wodL 
The 'CUMi TMna is another useful tree common m both 
North and South HsenwL The wood has been found admir- 
ably adapted for ^sheaths. The paper mulberry (wfffswjJMdiM 
pa^yrifsra) furnishes the mw material used in the manufacture 
of Shan paper; and the silk cotton-tree {Bom^ malakmtmm) 
is valued for its down, which is employed for stuffing the pillows 
or pads inserted below the pack saddles of bullocks. Both 
these bitter trees are common throughout the States. Bamboos 
grow freely in the victiiity of the vilhiges^ and» as elsewhoe, are 
put to almost every conceivable household use. The ri^t to the 
timber in the forests is reserved to the British Government. 
Mines and Coal has been found along the valley of the Nam Yao in 
the Lashio circle of the North Hsenwi State^ and higher up the 
same stream near Mongyaw, as well as along the valleys of the 
Namma and Nam Pawng in South Hsenwi and Hsipaw. 
Analysis has shown the coal found at Lashio to be of very 
inferior quality. The product of the Namma valley is de- 
scribed as bituminous coal, which should properly be called 
lignite, and is believed to be good fuel. A seam of lignite 
was recently struck in the Nam Pat valley in South Hsenwi 
State in the course of road making. Tourmaline mines are 
worked on both sides of the Nam Pai north of the town of 
Muiiglong in Hsipaw, wlicre well-rounded jxjbbles of black 
tourmaline are not uncommon, : ometimes attaining the size 
of a waluui. Rose-pink t< niruiaiine, on the other hand, is 
much rarer, and is comparatively seldom met with. Salt is 
manuiactured at Mawhko (Bawgyo) m die Hsipaw iStuic 1 lie 
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Bawgyo salt-well is said to have been worked for the last 500 
yeais» and expert opinioii has pronoimoed the brine from it to 
be the richest known in BiimuL Unfottunatdy it has a bitter 
taste, which hinders its sale iriien other salt can be procoied. 
A good deal of die Bawgyo salt is sold, however, in the Shan 
States, in parts where Bfandalay salt is too expensive and wfaeie 
Ymman block salt does not penetrate. 

Silver and lead mines were formeriy worked at Bawdwingyi 
in the Tawngpeog State, and at KOnghka on the northern 
aspect of LoiLeng in ttie South Ksenwt State. The Bawdwin- 
gyi mines are situated in a valley 10 miles south-east of the 
viHage of Katlwi, and 5 or 6 miles north of Fangyaog. Silver, 
lead, and copper used to be extracted from these mines, the 
last only in small quantities. The hills aie completely honey- 
combed with shafts, horizontal and perpendicular, in some 
of which human skeletons in chains have been discovered. It 
is said that 2,000 Chinamen were engaged in mining here; 
and the rains of stone houses, ext^ding along the valley, and 
long rows of beehive-shaped smelting ovens and Chinese stone 
bridges, in perfect preservation, speak to the energy with which 
these mines were exploited a generation ago. A prusj)( rting 
licence for this area was issued to a Rangoon firm early m 
1902. Silver is said to have been worked in South Hsenwi 
also, and in the \Va country east of Monghka. I^d is found 
in East Manglon, and in the Wa States oi Loilon and Santong. 
Iron lb extracted at Hsoptung in the sub-State of Mongtung in 
Hsipaw ; and gold occurs near Hopai in the Lantaii circle, 
South Hsenwi, as well as in the streams tributary to the 
Salween. For years Burmans and Shans have cherished the 
story that gold in dust, nuggets, and veins was to be fuLind in 
the Nam Yang Long, which runs into the Nam Hka through 
the Wa Pet Ken. A visit made to the locality in 1897 failed 
to disclo:.c any traces of gold. Gold is, however, certainly 
washed from the sands of the neighbouring stream ; in fact, 
gold-dust is nowhere a rarity in the Shan StllM^ and wadiitig 
is regularly carried on at many points along the Salween. A 
mining lease for 3-84 square miles in the valley of the Namma» 
a small tributary of the Salween, hss been granted to a Rao- 
goon firm. The project is to obtain gold by dredging and 
hydmnlic methods. Saltpetre is obtained from bats* guano, 
collected from the limestone caverns common throughout the 
Stales. Many of the Was are said to be adepts at extracdng 
saltpetre^ which they being from beyond the Salween for sale 
to the Taogyan bazar and elsewhere. 
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Arts and The pickling of tea is the chief industxy of the Ptlanogs in 
J^JJ^ TawnCT>eng and Hdpftw. On the evening of the day they nre 
plucked, the teartomt iie ateaned over a cauldron of boiling 
water. They are then spread on a mat, where they are rolled 
by hand, after which they are thrown into pits and compressed 
by means of heavy weights. The leaves ferment in the pits 
and become pirkled tea. For preparing dry tea the le:ivc> are 
steamed and rolled, after which they are spread out in the sun 
to dry. After about three days water is sprinkled on the 
leaves, which are again rolled and allowed to dry. They are 
then sifted through a bamboo sieve, only such leaves as pass 
through the sieve being acrrpted. The best quality of pickled 
tea fetches from 30 to Rs. 45 per 100 viss (365 lb.), and 
the best dry tea Irotn Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2 a viss at the gartlens. 
Ficklcd tea is exported in conical baskets carried by bullocks. 
Dry tea ts packed in gunny-bags for mule tmnsport, or is carried 
by porters to the railway. 

Cotton-spinning and weaving are carried on by the women 
in nearly every household in the States, a good deal of cotton 
being grown in the iaungy as and sold in the bazars. The 
implements used, the spinning-wheel, loom, and other plant, 
and the methods of cleaning, dressing, spinning, and weaving 
the cotton, axe almciii identical with tktoae of the Bannans. 
The move ei[pensive sldrti and blankets ave often interwoven 
with giaoefttl and artistie pattemt. Among tfie Shana of 
Noith and Sonlh Hsanwi onrioua deeping w^ of dolh aie 
made with xigzag and diamond-ahaped patternBa woven in 
hhck, red, green, and ydlo(w» the croe^^hieads beipg often 
of flilk. Still move intricate is the Kachin work emploiyed in 
adornment of ahouldci^Mgi and of the female coatwme. 
The work is usoally dark Uue^ with loiigitudinal blue strtpea^ 
bnt is sometimes all white or composed of equal stripes of re4 
whiter and blue, into which are woven, at intervals, little stsrii { 
Cnissei^ or squares of various colours and irregular shapes. 1 
Kaw silk is obtained by the Shans from the Wa and Lao States, ! 
and finds fiivour in South Hsenwi in the weaving of skirts and 
blankets. Dyeiqg is practised in most Shan households where 
weaving is done, and in most parts of South Hsenm State, 
where the beautiful natural dyes ctf the country still hold tbdr 
own against the cruder aniline colours of European manulac* 
ture. The most common dyes used by the Shans are obtained 
from the £ixa Orellana, fi-om stick-lnc^ iioin indigo^ and from 
the yellow wood of the jack-fruit tree. 
The Shan gold- and sitvemntths axe dever workers, and 
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occasionally turn out very good repousse work in the shape of 
gold and silver lime, betel, and other boxes, and da and 
dagger srnhhards, gold and silver trappings for Sawbwas* 
ponies, hairpins, rings, jewellery, gobk^ts, and other articles. 
Blacksmiths are rommoti throughrjut the States. Ploiiph- 
shares are forged, and das^ choppers, spades and other 
agricultural implements are manufactured locally. Many of 
the Was are clever smiths, and Namhkam in North Hsenwi is 
a great centre for local hardware, which is, huwever, all manu- 
factured by Chinese or Maingtha smiths, who set up their 
forges in the town every year. Brass woi k is less common, 
but occasionally large monastery bells arc cast, as well as the 
large booming bullock bells which swing on Liic neck:, of the 
leading beasts of the caravans. Images of Buddha and 
tattooing implements are made at Hsenwi town, also brass 
bucUes for bdts and betd-nut poundeiB. 

Pottery, m the shape of day water-botdes and cartfaea 
chatties, is manufactured at Tapong and Namhfln and other 
vfllages in South Hfloiwi, at Manpan in Mdngtung (Hsipaw), 
and at Namhkam, Kokang, and dsewhero. North aiad South 
Haenwi torn out a certain amount of red laoqueMrork, the 
principal articles manu&ctured being the round trays or salvers 
standing on legs which are used for religious offeringji. The 
lacquered goods consist of a fiamewoik of woven bamboo 
smeared over with a mixture of rice ash and black vamish 
eitmcted from the mm kak or tkita tree {MUattorrkota usUaia\ 
which, after beiqg dried in the sun, recaves a coat of red 
SQ^ibide of mercury. A certain amount of wood-carving is 
done. It generally takes the form of wooden images of Gau- 
tama and of gilded scroll-work (known as iawng-kU-mmok to 
the Shans), used for decorative purposes in the monasteries, 
and on the tazaungdaings which are placed round or near 
pagodas. Mat-weaviqg and basket-making are practised 
generally. Grass mats are woven at Tangyan and Namhkam, 
but the ordinary kinds are the hsatpyu mats, made from 
the outer, and hsatnu from the inner part of the bamboo. The 
manufacture of a coarse textured paper from the bark of the 
paper mulberry [ Broussonctia ^«|^>^7^^i^!ni) is earned on wherever 
that particular tree is found. 

The means of transport employed in the trade of the Commerce 
Northern Shan States now includes the railway from Man- i«de. 
dalay to Lashio ; and the system of feeder cart-roads connecting 
the railway with the interior has, to some extent, superseded 
the older means of transport by mules, pack-buUocks, and 
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pohondans (pettf tnden who cany their goods oo tbdr 
shoulders). A large tndem surplus tioe finds its \f§ 
mems of buUock cuavans to TawQgpeng, the great IMp 
producing ares, where very little rice is cultivated. In former 
days the rice ms ochangied for tea, pickled and dry, which 
the traders brought down and sold in Mandalay. The cash 
they received for their tea enabled the traders to return to 
the Shan States with salt, n^^api, sailed fish, cotton goods, 
yarn, matches, kerosene oil, and betel nuts. Since the opening 
of the railway, however, thf great bulk of the tea produced 
is exported and most oi the goods for the Shan market are 
imported hy rail. But few caravans now make the through 
trip to Mandalay. As >i ircans of transport the jvn k-bullock 
is probably a.** much used as ever, but the bullock caravans 
now ply between the tea gardens and the railway, or find 
their profit in bringing rice to the railway and distributing 
rail-borne imports throughout the country. Chinese caravans 
pass through the Northern Shan States every o^xin season 
on their way to and from the Southern Shan States and 
Northern Siain. I hcy bring iron cauldrons, copper cooking 
pots, straw hats made specially for the Shan market, walnuts, 
persimmons, satin, opium, felted woollen carpets, and fine 
tiobacco. The Panthay settlement at Panglong in Soomn is 
a laige trading coiiimiiiiit]r irtuch does busiiiess intfa Bniim 
and the trans-Sahreen States. The Was cultivate and export 
to China taige qoantitks of opium, and agents fiom Kengtung 
come north as fiur as West lianglSa and South Haenvi to 
purchase the drug. Karami catch is bRKqi^ noitfa hf If teg- 
nai bullock trader^ who also fetch up iron apicultttnl 
ments from Ti^**'1rftl A constdenble tmde is canied oo 
dnriqg the winter months in oanges from Namn^ilcBm (West 
MangUnX Kamma (HflflpawX and Hsipair Itseif, and duiing 
tiie rains in Sahieen beld-leaf from Mawnghkam. 8tkk4ac 
is collected to a large extent by the Kachina of North Hsenwv 
-who sdl it to Indian dealers in the Lashio baar^ whence it is 
exported to Burma, and carts from Mandalay and Hsipaw now 
go &r afield into South Hsenwi for rice and sesammn. Thoe 
is a busy local trade in the interior in home-grown tobacco, 
fruit, and vegetables ; and the bazars are always well attended. 
The laigeit marts are those at Namhkam, Hsipaw, NawQghkio^ 
Myaukme, and Namkn. Manchester cotton goods are rapidly 
supplanting home-made stuffs. Imported yams and twist, 
aniline dyes, German-made pencils, and imitation two-anna- 
piece buttons are among the most noticcabic of the imported 
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articles. The value of ilic imports from Burma to the Northern 
Shan States reached a total of 38 lakhs m 1905-4: by the 
Manduciy J^shio railway, 22-6 lakhs; by the Maymyo road, 
5-8 lakhs ; by Namhkam and Bhamo, 5 lakhs ; via the Ruby 
Mines District, 4 7 lakhs. The principal items were European 
cotton piece-goods (valued at 8 4 lakhs), salted fish and ngapi 
(5 5 lakhs), stdt (3*2 lakhs), twist and yarn (mostly European) 
(3-9 lakhs), Indkn cotton (Nece-goods, petroleum, cattle, betel- 
ka^ and tobocoa The czpoiti fnm the States to Burma 
m the same year were ▼ahied et 56I lakhs : by the tailway, 
31.7 lakhs; hf the Maymyo road, 6*6 lakhs; by Namhkam 
and Bhamo, 5-7 lakhs; through the Ruby Mines District, 
4*5 lakhs ; timber and forest produce floated down the ShweU 
and other streams, 8 lakhs. The chief items were pickled 
tea (ss lakhs), other tea (9 hikhs), teak timber (7-5 hdths)^ • 
hwkt^ rioe (d*t lakhsX oonies and mules. HI seed, and mau 

Oi prime importance in the economy of the countiy is Means of 
the Mandalay-Lashio lalhimy, x8o miles in length, of which "^^^^"^"^ 
126 miles tie within iSttt Northern Shan States. The line 
ia a sin^ track, and was constructed in the face of consider- 
able CQgineering difficaltiea, of which not the least notable 
was the Gokteik gorges now spanned by a viaduct. It had 
been proposed to continue the railway about 90 miles farther 
east to the Kunlong, an important feny over the Salween, 
and eventually to penetrate into Yunnan ; but this extension 
IS for the present in abeyance. The railway enters the south- 
west comer of the Hsipaw State from Mandalay District, and 
traverses the State in a north-easterly direction, passing through 
Hsipaw town and ending at I^shio in North Hscnwi. The 
Sawbwas of Hsipaw and North and South Hsenwi have ^pent 
large sums in constructing feeder roads through their biatrs 
to the railway. Prarrir;illy {^allel with the railwav is the 
Oovemment cart-road from Mandalay to Lashio, bridged but 
not metalled, running for 1 1 1 miles through the States. The 
prinripal branch cart-roads, connecting cither with the railway 
or the Government cart-road, are : Nawnghkio to Tawnglik^iin 
{24 miles), Nawnghkio to Kalagwc (35 miles), Gokteik to 
H ;;kwi and Pong^'o (18 miles), Pyawnggawng to Monglong 
(55 miles), Hsipaw to Mdngtung (76 miles), with branches 
to Kehsi Mansam (13 miles) and to the Mongkung border, 
connecting with the Southern Shan States system, Hsipaw 
to Tati (7 miles), HsTpaw to M&ngyai (61 miles), M6ngyai 
to Mongheng (37 miles), Lashio to TaQgyan (8e mtlesX 
a branch to M6ngyai, Lashio to Hsipaw (14 miles), Lashio 
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to Mong}'ang (21 ni;lcs), and T^shio to Kutka.i (51 miles). 
Innumerable rapids and rocks limit navigation on the rivers 
to short reaches, and the only boats in use are dug-outs, 
excepting at the ferries. The ferries across the Salween (as 
we detcoid the river) are the Mfingpaim and the M<jnghawm, 
ooonecting the Robmg district of North Haenwi with tiie 
ct»SiIween oountry, and the Konlong (near the moadi of 
the Nam Ting). These lead into Noith Hsenwl Bdov 
them are the Mangnawng (or HsaOef^ and the Kawngpong, 
between South Hsenwi and the Wa ooimtry; the Kwipoqgi 
the Loihseng, and the Manhsum, used by tnden crasBmg 
from West MangUin to East Mangton, Mdngjeni» and odier 
places east of the Salween. 

Five States are controlled by the Superintendent of the 
Northern Shan States, tihe chief dvil officer (a member of 
the Burma Cbmmission), who has his head-quarters at Lasfaia 
These aiet North Hsknwi in the north, South Hsncvt 
near the Salween m the east, MANGLdN in the aoudheast; 
HdPAU in the sotttb-wes^ and Tawkgpsmo tn the north- 
west The Wa States east of the Salween can han% be 
said to be undex British control. In ordinary matters the 
States are administered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted 
by amats or ministers in various departments. An Assistant 
Superintendent at Hsipaw advises the Sawbwas of Hsipaw 
and Tawngpeng, officers of simiLir rank at Kutkni and Tangyan 
supervise the affairs of the Sawbwas of Nctrth anH South 
Hsenwi and Manglon, and an officer of the Subordinate civil 
service has lately been posted lo Namhsan to help the Tawng- 
peng Sawbwa in the administration of his charge. The ex- 
tensive Kachin colony in the North Hsenwi Slate is directly 
under the civil officer at Kuiivai. Lashio itself has been made 
practically part of Burma proper. 

In the Northern Shan btulo ihc n inunal and civil adminis- 
tration is vested in the Sawbwas, subject to the liiuiiaiions 
laid down in their sanads (deeds of appointment), and to 
restrictions imposed by the extension of enactments and the 
issue of orders under the Shan States Act or the Burma Laws 
Act. The customary law of these States has been modified 
by a notificatian which specifies the punishments that may 
be inflicted for offences agjsinst the criminal law, Itmtts the 
infliction of certain punishments to the more heinous oflenoe^ 
and prescribes simple rules of procedure in oiminBl cases. 
The Soperintendent eaerdses general control over the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice^ has power to call for cases^ and 
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is vested with wide levisiofuu-y powers. All criminal jurisdic- 
tion in esses in which either tiie complainant or accused is 
a £uKq)ean or American, or a Government servant, or a British 
subject not a native of a Shan State, is withdrawn from the 
chieft, and vested in the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendents. In the cases above mentioned the ordinary 
ariminal law in Upper Burma, as modified by the Shan States 
Laws and Criminal Justice Order, 1895, is in force; In such 
cases the Si^)erintendent eiercises the powers of a District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and the Assistant Superinten- 
dents exercise the powers of a District Magistrate under seo 
tion 30 and section 34 of the Code of Criminal Proccd ure. The 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents, if European 
British subjects, are also ex officio justices of the pesce in 
the States. The Superintendent has been.speciaUy empowered 
to withdraw from subordinate magistrates such cases as he 
thinks fit. He can now also take cognizance of any criminal 
case, and try or refer it to a subordinate magistrate for triaL 
The Superintendent and each Assistant Superintendent exer- 
cise the powers of a magistrate under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
rind Extradition Act, parts of which are in force in the States. 
Ill regard to the administration of civil justice, the customary 
law has been modified by a notification of iqoo, which confers 
original appellate and revisional jurisdiction on the Supenntcn- 
dcnt and Assistant Superintendents, creates local courts, and 
prescribes a simple judicial procedure. Various Acts and Re- 
gulations have been extended to the Northern Shan States, 
and the Gambling, Excise, Cattle Trespass, and certain other 
Acts are now in force in the civil station of I^shio. In 
North Hsenwi, the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation has been 
extended to the Kachin area. The most prevalent offences 
occurring in the Northern Shan States arc cattle and pony 
thefts, and (in Hsipaw State) opium cases. 

In revenue matters the Sawbwas administer their States Revcnoe 
in accordance with local customs, which have been but little ^"Jj^^' 
modified The main source of revenue is ihaikamtia. In 
Hsipaw it is levied at the rate of Rs. 10 per household ; in 
Tawngpeng, at Rs. so on tea-garden cultivatorSi Rs. 10 on 
cultivators of irrigated land, and Rs. 5 on Kachins ; in North 
Hsenwi, at Rs. 4-8 on Kadun fiunilies in the Kachin tract, 
said at Ra. 5 on Shans or other laeeSi whether settled in the 
Kacfain tract or in the Shan dictes; in South Hsenwi at 
Rs. 10 on cultivators of low-lying lice hmd and Rs. 6 on 
intigythcaxusn. Taxes on rice and tea cultivation, bringii^ 
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in Rs. 58,000 in 190J-4, arc levied in the Hsipaw State, 
and a tax, yielding Rs. 63,000, is assessed on every buUock- 
load of tea exported from Tawngpeng. A tu on opium and 
liquor is raised by neuui of licence feet in Hsipaw and 
Tawngpeng, which braqght in Rs» 42»ooo in 1903-4. Tbe 
total revenue c olie ct ed in the five di^ween Statca in diat 
ymx amoanted to Ka. 6,26,000^ the Haljpaw State alone 
receiving considcniblj more than half. n aiMm m im real- 
ired Ba. 3,S7,ooo^ and the tolil tribute paid to the Biiliah 
Govenunent was Rs. i,ao^ooo. 

PoUee and The Sawbwas are responsible fcr tfao supp re ssi on of crime 
and the presenrstion of oider in their States^ and aome of 
them maintain smell ixregnlar police forces. In addition, 
Government maintains a civil police foroe^ which consists of 
one Emopean Assistant District Superintendent of police^ 
who is ststicoed at Lashio, one Burman head constable^ and 
^5 poHoemen recruited in the Shan Ststies. These police are 
for the most part englgcd in the prevention arid deteotioQ 
of crime in tbe tract of coonliy directly bordering on the 
railway. There are 3 potice stations — at Lashio^ Hsipaw, and 
Nawnghkio. The Northern Shan States military police bat- 
talion has its head-quarters at Lashio. The force is under 
a commandant, with one assistant commandant, and the total 
strength of the battalion is 505 men. The majority of them 
are stationed at Lashio, and there are 100 at Kutkai and 
30 each at Hsipaw and Tangyan. 

Hsipaw State maintains a jail of its own, with an average of 
about twenty convicts. The prisoners are engaged in outdoor 
work, and keep up ihv jail garden, which produces vegetables 
for sale in the local bazar. They also undertake repairs on 
Slate buildings, the jail itself being a product of prison labour. 
Sliort-term prisoners in other States are kept in the State 
lock ups. L(jng term prisoners we sent to serve out their 
Jientences in a Burma jail. 

Education. IClcmcntary education is imparted in the pon^i kyauni^s of 
the States, buL Uic i)Unda.rd of literacy is low, and in 1901 only 
y-7 per cent, of the male population were able to read and 
write. American Baptist Mission schools are maintained at 
Hsipaw and Namhkam, and the Hsipaw school has 2 masters 
and about 40 scholars. 

HotpitaU There are civil hospitals at Lashio and Hsipaw, with acoom- 

f^JI* ;;^ modation for sa in-patients, and a dispensary at Kutkai. In 
X903 the number of cases treated was 10,336, oMluding 366 
in-patient8» and 1x9 opentioas were periormed. The inoome 
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amounted to Rs. 7,8oo, derived almost entirely irom Provincial 
luiids. There is a hnsintal al iisipaw, managed by the American 
Baptist Mis^ioii, with 24 bctis. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
at this iiisUlution vvai i-^'^M'"', including 20 in paiirnis. Another 
hospital, under the same agency, is situated ai Namhkam. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated Vaodna- 
7»*33» representing 23 per 1,000 of population. 

[Sir J. G. Scott, Upper Bwmm GisaeHeer (5 vols., Rangoon, 
S900-1); Burma: a Ma m dMt of ^rmOiad InformaHm 
(1906); C C Lowii» A NoUcniki Maungs (Rangoon, 1906).] 

HMnwly North (TMiw).— One of Ibe Nofthem Shan 
Stud, Burma, lying between aa^ 37' and 34^ 9' N. and 
97^ 14' and 98^ 55' with an area of 6,330 aqnare mileB. 
It fiesy Ibr the moat pai^ west of the Salween, and is bounded 
on the north and east by China; on the south by the Wa 
States east of tut Salween and by SouUi Hseawi west of it ; 
and on the west by the Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and Mongmit 
States and Bhamo District The greater part of the northern 
section is a mass of hills inhabited by Kacfains; Palaung 
villages ate numerous in places, and a good many Chinese 
settlements are scattered about. IBven here, however, a number 
of valleys under rice coltiTation remain in the hands of die 
Shans. The tran ; S ilween portion of thb northern area forms 
tfie nigged district of Kokang, where most of the inhabitants 
are Chinese. The southern half of the State is at a much 
lower level, and has more flat land, along the valleys of the 
Nani Tu and its tributaries. This is the most valuable part 
of the State, and is inhabited almost entirely by Shans, with 
isolated circles of Kachins and other hill tribes. The valley 
of the Shweli along the northern border is fertile, and peopled 
by Shans. North and South Hsenwi did not exist as separate 
States bcffire 1888. The old State of Hsenwi inrluded, 
besides North and South Hsenwi, the present Southern Shan 
States of Kehsi Mansam, Monghsu, Mdngsang, Kenglon, and 
Mongnawnp, and exercised a kind of suzerainty over Manglon 
and its dependencies across the Salween. The principality 
disintegrated, however, in later Burmese times, into five divi- 
sions, each under an independent ruler or more than one ; and 
in king Thibaw's time it had fallen into a hopeless state of 
disorder, in consequence of the rebellion of Sang Hai, a sub- 
ordinate official, whose relations had been murdered by the 
Sawbwa Hseng Naw Hpa in 1855. At the time of the annex- 
ation of U{)per Bunria, Hsenwi wa^ divided into three camps. 
The nortiiern portion of the State was in tlie liands of Hkuii 
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Sang Ton Hung, one of Sing Hai's fdlowers and his succesm. 
In the southern poctum a man named Sang Aw, comsiooly 
known as the Fsrok-chok, had obtained the upper hand. The 
tttukr Sawbwa, Naw Hpa, was at the time in shelter at Mongsi 
m the noith. He^ however, had his siqpporters; and on die 
fiUl of Mandalay, his sony Naw Mflng» aimed on the scene 
and occupied lashia Intestine hostilities followed dmuig 
1887 ; but in z888 a British column arrived at Hsenwi, and 
a conference at Mdngyii resulted in the division of the Slate 
into North and South Hsenwi, die former being allotted to 
Hkun Sang Ton HuQg and the latter to Naw Mteg. The 
Pa^-Kdiok died in the followiiig year, and a rebdlioii, headed 
by members of hts fiuntly in t888, was promptly supp r ess ed 
by British interventicm. In Z89S-3 the Kadbins rose against 
the Sawhwa of North Hsenwi, and the tracts inhabited by 
them are now directly administered by a British officer. Since 
then there have been no serious disturbances. The popuktion 
of the State in 1901 (excluding Kokang, which, like the vest 
of the trans-Salween country, was omitted from the census 
operations) was 118,335, Shans numbering about 72,000, 
Kachins 29,000, Palaungs 10,000, and Chinese 5,000. The 
number of villages (excluding the * estimated ' tract) was 939. 
The Kachin hill tracts are under a civil officer at Kutkai, 
north of Lashio, who is also adviser to the Sawhwa in his 
administration of the rest of the State. The capital is 
Hsenwi (population, 1,305), north of Lashio, on the Nam 
Tu river, in the centre of the State. Lashio itself is in the 
State, and other places of importance are : Namhkam (popula- 
tion, about 2,000), a trade centre in the north-west close to the 
borders of Mongmit, Bhamo, and China; and Mongsi and 
Tawnio, farther to the east. The revenue of the State in 
1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, mainly from thaihameda. The tribute 
payable to the British Government until 1907 has been fixed 
at Rs. 10,000 ; the other items of expenditure in 1903-4 were 
Ks. 30,000 spent on public works, Rs, 25,000 on administra- 
tion and salaries, and Rs. 22,000 devoted to the pri\y purse. 

Lashio. — Head quarters of the Superintendent of the 
Northern Shan States, Burma, situated in 22** 56' N. and 
97** 45' at the western comer of North Hsenwi, aboat 
s,8oo feet above the sea. It consists of a dvtl station, a 
military police post, small settlements of natives of India, 
BurmanSi and Chinese, and some scattered hamlets of Shans, 
The dvil station proper is dtaated on a low spur overlookmg 
the upper valley of the Nam Yaow The railway statioii, whidi 
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is the present tenninus of the Mandalay-Lashio branch, is 
8 miles distant in the iradley. By cart-road Lashio is 1 78 miles, 
and bj nilway 180 miks, from Mandalay. 

The dimate is good, though, like OMSt places in the Shan 
States^ there is a very constdemblenmge of temperature. Duimg 
the five years ending 1 904 the average maiimiim temperature 
was Si% and the average minimum 60** (mean temperature 70^), 
The annual xainfikll for the same period averaged 63 inches. 
The population in 1901 (before the railway was opened) was 
1,613, induding miUtaiy police. In April, 1904, however, the 
Ihuits of the statum were extended, and the population of the 
area now induded was 9,565 acooiding to the Census of 190X. 
The native population oomprises Shans, Burmsns, natives of 
India, Palaungs, and Chinese. The dvil hospital has so beds, 
and a militaiy police hospital 34. At the former 408 in- 
patients and 7,087 out-patients were treated in 1904. Lashio 
has recently been constituted a 'notified area/ and its affiun 
aie managed by a committee of five members. There is 
a small daily bazar, and a large market is held every five days, 
the latter being fairly well attended by people firom the neigh- 
bouring villages. The immediate vicinity of the station does 
not produce any commodities for report, but several traders 
have settled since the opening of the railway, and a certain 
amount of merchandise changes hands here. The Shan vil- 
lage of Old lashio, about 2 miles off in the valley, has a 
considerable market for opium. The great want of the place 
hitherto has been a good and permanent water-supply. Steps 
have been taken recently to supply this defect and a pipe 
water-snpy)ly is in course of construction. 

Hsipaw (Burmese, Thlbaw). — One of the Northern Shan 
States, Burma, lying I k t ween 21** 56' and 22° 56' iN. and 
96** 13' and 98** o' E., with an area of 5,086 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Ruby Mines District and the 
States of Mongmit and Tawngpeng ; on the east by North and 
South Hsenwi ; on the south by the Southern Shai^ States ; 
and on the west by Mandalay District, from which it is 
separated for some distance by the Nam Bai river. It is 
divided into four sub-States : Hsipaw proper, in the centre 
and north-east, Hsumhsai in the south-west, Monglong in the 
north-west, and M6ngtung in the south-east The main State 
lies on the geological fault which runs east and west from the 
Sahreen at Kunlong to near the rim of the Shan table-tand at 
liie Gokletk gorge, and the iace of tim country is here broken 
up into a mass of not very ifeU-defined ridges and spurs* The 
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chief pbin bnd is m the TOttejr of the Nam Tn new Hi^w, 
and the P]Fawnggawiig*Nawqgpeqg Mitli soutlMrait of tbe 
capital of the Statie. The other vaUe|a ave imrignificaitt. The 
Gountiy is drained by the Nam Tu, whidv on the aouthem 
border of the State, mm in a deep gorge about 1,000 feet 
bdow the geDenl level of the counby. Ooe of the chief 
natinal leatnrea of die Slate ia the Gokteik g(»fe^ down which 
flova a email tribotaiy of the Nam To. Tnmcm rioe ia 
grown on the hiUa aod 'wet' ike in the valleys. Other crops 
cultivated are eeaamum, the thamU ttee (the leaf of which ia 
Bied r r c igar-wiappera)i cottoo» ginger, and, in what ia known 
aa tbe Kodau^g tract m the weat and north-west, tea. The 
preaent Sawbwa of Hsipaw is the grandson of Sao Kya Tun, 
who was appointed Sawbwa by king Mindon as a reward for 
his ai^istance in removing Pagan Min from the Burmese 
throne. The State submitted to the British after the occu- 
pation of Mandalay in 1886. The Sawbwa, Hkun Saing by 
name, had fled, before the persecutions of kini; Thi^iaw. to 
Siam and Rangoon, "where he was imprisoned in 1882 for 
causing the death of t\\ 1 of his servants. On his release he 
took refuge for a while in Karenni ; and at the time of annexa- 
tion, having obtained as'istance from Sawlapaw, the chief of 
Karenni, he proceeded to Hsipaw and regained his tlirone in 
time to be the first Shan chieftain submitting to the British 
nile. In recognition of this early submission, he was rewarded 
with the sub-States of Monglong, Mdngtung, and Hsumhsai, 
which were added to Hsipaw proper. He visited England in 
1893, ^^'"-s succeeded in 1902 by h)s i IJest son, who had 
been partly educated in England. The population of the State, 
in 1901, was 104,700, dibinbuLcJ in i,66i villages. By far the 
greater portion (approximately 90.000) arc Shans ; li.inirans 
and Danus (mainly in the liiunihbai ^uL biaic) numbered 
about 10,000 ] and in the hilly Kodaung tract are Palaungs 
(about 3,000). The rest of the population consists practi- 
cally of Raddna and natives of India. The capital is Hsipaw 
(population, 3,656), aitoated 134 miles htm ICandalay, in the 
middle of a hill-girt valley on the banks of the Myitnge river, 
over which a bridge is in course of constmction. Hs^w is 
one of the princqMl towns 00 the Bfandalay-Ladib nihray, 
and is tbe headquarters of an Assistant Superintendent of the 
Shan States» whose leaidenoei dose to the Sawbwa's kmm or 
palace, overlooks tbe Myitnge* The revenue in 1903-4 
waa Rs. 3,43>ooo, towards which ikatkammU^ contributed 
Ra. i,76jooo; opium, liquor, and baaar fees, Ra. 78,000; 
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and buid tEi» Rs. 58,000. The expenditure in the same year 
included Jt& i,45;Ooo spent on admniiilmtioit and tdaries, 
Rt. 77iOoo on public woiloy lU. 34,000 cQQtfibuted to the 
privy pane, and Rs. 70,000 tribote to the British Government 
Tawngpen^ (Bunnese^ 7kmglfaing).-^Otvt<d^ Noftbem 
Shan States^ Bunoa, lying between ss*^ 40^^ and 93" za' N. and 
96* $9' and 97* sS' with an area of 778 square miles. It 
ts bounded on the north by MOngmit, on the east by North 
Hsenwi, and on the south and irest by Hsipaw. The State 
forms a small compact mass of hills with a deeply indented 
boondaiy. The Nam Tto river tm» through it from north 
to south» catting off from the rest a strip on the eastern sidet 
about 10 miles broad and 30 long. This part is fiuriy level 
and undulating; west of the Nam Ta the country is a maae 
of hill ridges^ only the valleys in the south-west having suffi- 
cient level ground for lowland rice cultivation. The principal 
industry of the State is the production and manufacture of 
tea (see NOiRTHERN Shan States). Le rice is cultivated in 
the Mdngngaw valley in the south-west of the State, but else- 
where what rice is grown is piacticaUy all iaungya. Of the 
history of Tawngpeng little is known, and such chronicles as 
exist are almost wholly legendary. Two successive Sawbwas, 
Hkun Hsa and Hkun Kyan, rebelled against king Mindon, and 
both paid for their indiscretion with their lives. The next 
Sawbwa was murdered by a riva!, Kwan Kon, who remained 
on good terms with Mandalay, but was succeeded by Hkam 
Mong, a weak-mmded ruler, who refused to meet the British 
in 1887, and was deposed. His son, Ton Mong, was put in 
his place by the Government in 1888. He died in and 
was succeeded by the present Sawbwa. The popuiaiion in 
1901 was 22,681, distributed in 274 villages. The majority 
of the inhabitants are Palaungs, to which race the Sawbwa 
belongs. They inhabit the hills west of the Nam Tu, and 
their total in 1901 was alxiut 16,000. The Shan pupuluUun is 
confined lor the most part to the valleys on either side of the 
river, and numbers aboui 5,000. Kachins, to the number of 
1,500, are settled on the hills ea^i ul the river» and there is a 
sprinkling of lisaws. riic revenue consists raainly of tkatha- 
meda and a tax on tea (levied on the bullock-load). In 1903-4 
the tea tax brought in Rs. 62,000 ; thathameda^ Rs. 40,000 ; 
and licence fees of various kinds, Rs. 8,000 ; in all Rs. i, io,ooa 
The expenditure in that year included Rs. 77»ooo devoted 
to the privy purse, Rs. 13,000 spent 00 administration and 
lalaiie^ and Rs. so^ooo tribute to the British Goverrunent 
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The capital <rf the State Is at Kamhaui (populadon, 913), a 
laige vfllage situated about 5,000 feet above the sea at the 
northern end of one of the main bill ridges. It is the head- 
quarteis of an oflker who has been lecendy st ationed in 
Tawngpeng to supervise the Sawbira's financial aiBun^ Other 
Important villages in Tawngpeng ate MOqg^gpw in the sontfa- 
wttt^ Wingmatl in the west^ and Sanun a few miles north-west 
of Namhsan. 

Haenwi, Soath (IMiiw).— One of the Northern Shan 
States, Burma, lying between %^ 4' and 2^ N. and 97* 43' 
and 98^ 39' £., with an area of 2,400 square milea^ It is 
bounded on the north by North Hsenwi ; on the south by 

ManglOn and the Southern Shan State of Kehsi Mansam ; on 
the east by the Sal ween, the Wa States, and AN'est Mangl6n ; 
and on the west by HsTpaw and North Hsenwi. The State is 
piacticaUy bisected by the huge upland mass of Loi Leng and 
the spurs extending south fh>m it Apart from this, it consists 
of broken hilly country or open rolling downs, the latter chiefly 
in the east of the State. It is watered by numerous streams, 
the most important being the Nam Pang, a tributary of the 
Sal ween. The cultivation consists of taun^as and level rice- 
ficlds in about equal proportions. Besides rice, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and a little opium are grown on the hili-slo|)es ; and there 
are gardens in each village. The history of the State has been 
narrated in the article on Hsenwi, North. The population 
in 190 1 was 67,836, distributed in 961 villages. The pre- 
dominant race is the Shan, numbering 60,160. In the more 
hilly tracts are Kachins and Palaungs, numbering 2,320 and 
2,568 respectively ; and a number of Chinese villages contain 
altogether 1,406 inhabiiaiits. The rest of the population con- 
sists of Burmans, Lisaws, and W as. On a tnbutar)- of the 
Naiii Tj-ng, in the east of the Slate, is Tan^yan, the head- 
quarters of ihc Assistant Supennicndent in charge of South 
Hsenwi and Mangldn. The capital is Mongyai (population, 
579), situated in a fertile plain in the south-west The revenue 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 7 1,000 (entirely iJiailiatmda), Of this 
sum Rs. 20,000 was paid as tribute to the British Government, 
Rs. 19,000 went towards administration and salaries, Rs. 18,000 
to the privy purs^ and Rs. 14,000 towards public works. 

Mangldn.— One of the Northern Shan States, Banna, lying 
astride of the Sal ween, between sx^ 31' and ss** 54^ N. and 
98° so' and 99° 18' E., and having, with itssub^datoiy States, 
an area of about 3,000 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by South Hsenwi and the Wa States; on the east by the 
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Wa States, China, and the Southern Shan States of Kengtung 
(from which it is separated by the Nam Hka river) ; on the 
south by MSngnawng ; on the west by Mongnawng, Mdnghsu^ 
Kehsi Mansam, and South lisenwi. The State proper is 
divided into East and W'est Manglon by the Salween ; and the 
Sawbwa has control over the sub-States of Mothai in the 
exircine north and Mawhpa in the extreme south (both lying 
almost entirely east of the Salween), also of Manghseng <m the 
left bank r»f the Salween, and Ngekting east of it. The 
country ca^t of the Salween consists, in the south, of the broad 
mountain mass separating the valleys of the Salween and its 
important tributary the Nam Hka. The northern part is 
drained by short tributaries of the Salween, and is conip<ji,ed 
of steep hills and deep narrow valleys. West Manglon is a 
narrow strip of hill country, little wider than the ridge following 
the Salween river, and cut up by a number of narrow valleys. 

The authentic history of Mangldn b^ns about eighty years 
ago with the rite of a Wa chief, Ta Awng, who retained his 
hold on the State by becoming tributaiy to Hsenwi. At the 
time of amientiofi, tians^weeii Bfangldn was in diarge of a 
Sawbwa muned TOn Hsang, the ds-Salween territory being 
administered by the Sawbwa's brother, Sao Maha. Consider- 
able difficulQr was experienced by the British in dealing with 
the latter, who refused to attend the doHar at Mtagyai in 
i88s. Actii^ under the influence of Sao Weng^ the es> 
Sawbwa of Lawksawlc, he peraistently relused to come in, and 
deserted his State in 189a when a British party marched 
dttovi^ it. Tto Hsang was then put in charge of West 
Man^^OO as well as of his own country east of the Salween, but 
had to sofler an attack by Sao Maha immediately afterwards. 
One more chance of reforming was given to the latter and he 
ms then definitely expelled, and West Mangldn has since 
remained undisturbed in Ton Hsai^s charge. East Mangl5n 
has suffered from time to time from raids on the part of the 
independent Wa chiefs to the east, but the State as a whole is 
gradually settling down. The exact population is not known, as 
the State was wholly omitted from the census operations in 
190T, but it is probably not below 40,000. The inhabitants 
of East Manglon and of the sub-States are mainly Was, the 
Shans being confined to the vnlleys ; West Mansion is almost 
wholly Shan. Lisaws and Chmcbc are found on both sides of 
the Salween, and Palaungs in West Manglon. The capital, 
Takiit, is situated in the mountains of East Manglon, but some 
of the officials are quartered at Pangyang a few miles to the 
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south. The revenue consists entir^lv of tkathameda, amount- 
ing in 1903-4 to Rs. 11,000. Of this Rs. 4,200 went to the 
privy purse, and Rs. 4,200 towards administration and salaries, 
and Rs. 2,000 wns si)cnt on |)ublic works. The tribute to the 
British Oovemment is only Rs. 500. 

Wa States.— A collection of small States in Burma, lying 
between about 21^ 30' and 23° 30' N., east of the Salween and 
of that portion of the Northern Shan States which is directly 
controlled by the Superintendent at l^ashio. It consists, for 
the most part, of ruji^ged mountainous country of which very 
lillic is known, and is inhabited by various races, among wiiorii 
the Was predominate. A g(x>d deal of the buaih- western 
portion of the VVa countr)' is taken up by the State of M.\nglon. 
Wa government is practically a system of village communities. 
The population of Sonmu is mixed. The State contains 
Kachina, Shana, and Fantliays, as well as Was ; and the settle- 
ment of Fftntbay (Chiiiese Huhammadaii) muteMS at Pang- 
long is an important one; Mdnghka is a. Muhafi^ and 
MOn^isair a Lao Shan, settlement In the Wa ooontiy. The 
control exercised over the Wa States (with the eaceptioo of 
Mangldn) is for the present only nominal. 
Bona- Slum 8tate% SonUwro.— A sraup of Native States in 
coulgu- under the chaige of a S np e ri ntendent, lying between 

ntioD, 19® so' and as* i4/ N. and 96* 15' and loc* 9' with an 
^ rivlr ^ about 36,000 square miles. They aie bomided on the 
north by the Northern Shan States, from wbidi they are sepa- 
mted for some distance by the Nam Ttt or Myitnge tifcri 
on the east by China; on the sooth by China, flie Flench Lao 
territory, Siam, and Karenni ; and on the by the Kyaakse^ 
Meiktila, and Yamethin Districts of Upper Bunna, and die 
Toungoo District of T wcr Burma. 

With the exception of a tract on the western boundary and 
the eastern half of the Kengtung State towards the China 
border, the States lie in the drainage area of the Salween, 
which roughly bisects them, flowing fir^ in a general southerly 
course, and then south-west into Karenni. The eastern part of 
the Kengtung State drains into the Mekong, of which the prin- 
cipal tributaries are the Nam I.wi, the Nam Lin, and the 
Nam Hkok, the last named flowing for the greater pp.rt of its 
course in Chinese territory. The most noteworthy tributaries 
of the Salween on its eastern side within the limits of the 
Southern Shan States are the Nam Hka, forming the northern 
boundary of the trans Salween areas, and the Nam Hsim 
iBjther south. Its western tributaries are of more importance 
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than its eastern, and thdr courses are a1! more or less parallel 
with that of the Salween itself. The Nam Pang rises in Sooth 
Hseowi in the Northern Shan States, and waters the north- 
eastern CIS Salween States, joining the Salween in the Kengh- 
kam State after a general southerly course. The Nam Teng 
rises in the north in Mongkxing and flows south into MSngnai ; 
there it bends eastwards till within 13 miles of the Salween, 
after which it turns south-west, and eventuuUy joins the 
Salween nhmit 15 miles above the Karenni boundary, atu r a 
course ol alxjut 250 miles. West of the Nam Teng is the Nam 
ra\Mn. This stream has its source in the hills of Laihka and 
riows southwards into Karenni, emptying itself finally into the 
Salween after a course of 300 miles. At about 20*^ N. it is 
joined from the west by the Nam Tamhpak, which rises in the 
small Hopong State and drains the eastern half of the central 
division, running parallel with the Nam Pawn, at a mean 
distance of 20 miles to the west of it. West of the Tamhpak 
again i.^ the Naiii i'llu or Balu chaurtg, which waters several of 
the small Myelat States, enters the Inle Lake, and then leaves 
it in a southerly direction, draining the southern States of the 
central division. It finally enters Karenni, where it disap- 
pears underground, its waters flowing in unknown channeb to 
Nam Fawn. Aportioaof the weatem States belongs to the 
Imwiddy drainage. The Nam Tli or Myitnge nms along the 
nocthem bomidaty, teoeivuig the waters of the Nam Lang, with 
its tribotaij die Nam Et, from the sooth, before entering the 
In&waddy valley. The last two riven water the whole of the 
extreme north>westeni aieft except die soutfi^westefu pottion of 
Lawksawl^ which is dnined by the Zawgyi. This stream 
has its fountain-head in the Myekt, nms north for some 
distance in the Lawksawfc States then bends abruptly sooth- 
west, tmvenring the north of Maw, and finally leaies the hiUs 
in Kyaukse District to Join the Iimwaddy. The Pannglaung 
river rises in the hills that form the boundary between Yame- 
ddn and the Myelat, and emerges on the plains in Yamethin 
District, where it is renamed the Sittang. 

Tlie principal hill ranges, like the rivers, ran genemlly north 
and sooth* Along the western boondary is a lofty range 
towering wtx the plains of Yamethin and Kyaukse Districts, 
containing the prominent peaks of Sindaung and Myinmatt, 
near Kalaw, and averaging over 5,000 feet. East of this 
range lies the ^Tenc*taung mnge in Pangtara, a bold block of 
hi!!-^ culminating m a peak known as Ashe-myin nnatik-myin 
(7,678 feet) ; and east of that a^^ the Loi Saog rau^e divides 
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the valleys of Yawnghwe and the Tamhpak. Farther east, 
separating the valleys of the Tamhpak and the Nam Pawn, is 
a long range tf rminating in the north of Karenni, and rising to 
over 8,000 feet m two peaks, Loi Mai and Loi Maw. Beyond 
the Nam Pawn runs a parallel range, twice exceeding 8,000 feet. 
Eastward of this system are no v.ell defined continuous hill 
ranges, the country up to the Sal\\ t i n consisting of a high 
plateau cut up by valleys ; nor do such ridges exist in the 
trans-Salween States, though the country is for the mosi pari 
very rugged, and lofty hill masses are grouped near the fron- 
tiers. The Myelat, east of the high range separating it from 
Burma proper, is characterized by open rolling downs, large 
tracts of which are almost treeless and rather dry, the a\ erage 
level of the country being at a considerable altitude. East- 
wards of the Myelat the scenery changes from tropical to 
alpine, the mun features being the lateral tanges and inter- 
vening valleys deacfB>ed above. The first of these tracts of 
lowland is the wdl-watered Yawnghwe vall^, which diqdays 
alternate expanses of park-like savannah forest and wdl-tilled 
land» witii the gieat Iide Lake in its centre; Eastwards of this 
conies (he basin of the Tamhpak, where broad plains of irri- 
gated rice tond are backed bf grassy downs doping up to the 
hiUs ; and beyond fhis lies fhe typicsl highland strath m which 
the Nam Pawn runs. Thenoe to the Salween extends a wide 
plateaut with its rolling pnuriea well thnbered in parts, broken 
up in places by outcrops of detached hills, and varied fay 
stretches of picturesque river scenery along ^ Nam Teng 
and Nam Pang. 

The only laige lake in the States is the Inle in Yawnghwe, 
about I a miles long and 6 broad, draining by the Nam Pilu 
river into the Salween. Two smaller lakes are situated in the 
north-east of Mongnal and in Hsahtung. 
G«olocy. Not much is known of the geology of the Southern Shan 
States, except along the section east and west of Taunggyi, 
where the rocks have been classified as follows The oldest 
rocks consist of gneisses with veins of syenite and granite, 
and are exposed only along the western edge of the plateau. 
Beyond these, limestone is the prevailing rock, the lower por- 
tion probably corresponding to the Devonian limestone of the 
Northern Shan States, but it includes also fossiliferous beds of 
Permian age which are found east of Taunggyi. Purple sand- 
stones are either faulted or folded in among the limestones, 

185)9-1900, p. 
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and may represent the Mesosdc udstoiies fomid between 
Halpaw and Lashia Sob-teoent beds of conglomeiate sands 
and loams occupy kmgituduial valleys between the lidges of 
limestone* 

• Along the westeni border runs a bdt of Amw forest readiing Botaar. 
to about 2,000 feet, of which the most conspicuous constituents 
are bamboos, D^kivcarpus^ JXUema^ and climbers like ^aikO' 
ioius and Congea tomemtostt, Ftom 2,500 to 4*000 feet the 
hiOs are dad with vegetation of a different character and 
composed of much lazger trees, comprising such genem as 
Sekhmtt Sgurm^Of Tkfpima^ Ik^trpa^ Coisa^mot BmiJUma, 
T^frmmaUa^ Zagersiroemia, Strychms^ and Quercus, Several 
arboreous C&mpositae are also to be found in this belt There 
is a plentiful undeigrowth of shrubs and herbaceous plants; 
and ferns, mosses, and lichens abound. At an altitude of over 
4,000 fieet the forest gives place to an open rolling plateau of 
rounded grassy hills, with scattered dumps of oaks and pines, 
the vegetation being temperate in character. Species of 
RttMumuluSt Clematis, Vioia^ Pofygala^ HypeHam^ PrimmUi^ 
and Swertia abound, as well as representatives of the more 
tropical genera, such as Lespedeza, Codonopsis^ Ipomaca, and 
many Labiatae'^. Further particulars about the vegetation of 
the States will he foutKl under the head of Forests. 

The elephant, bison, tsinc or hsaing {Bos sondaiats), nnt! Fauna. 
r!n!v;fceros are met with, as well as the tiger, leopard, and other 
fclidae. Sanitary swamp deer, hog deer, and barking-deer are 
common ; bears are widely distributed ; but the wild dog and 
the jackal are rare, as also is the scrow. Hog are found 
everywhere, and the gibbon and muiikeys of various kinds are 
numerous. Among snakes the Kussell's viper is the com- 
monest, while the lianiadryad, cobra, nucl python are all 
occasionally met with. The harrier aiid kestrel are often seen, 
and very occasionally the Himalayan eagle. The cuckoo is a 
regular visitor, and a lark (identical with the English bird) is 
common. The list of water-fowl, both migratoiy and indigenous, 
is large, and among the rarer vistton may be mentioned the 
wood-snipe and woodcock. 

Portions of the States, such for instance as the countiy about Climftte, 
the town of Kengtung and several of the farm areas, are very tempem. 

• 1 . < • • « « • tore. 

unhealthy, but on the wfaiue the cumate is lairly temperate ninfaii. 
and salubrious. In the deeper vaUeys the climate is humid in 

* H. CoUett umI W. & Hemsley, * On a Collection of Flauts from 
Upper Bsmia and Hit Shaa Stales** (Jmnmt tf tk$ lim mm S/fie^, 

MB. t 
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the niny aeuon, and very hot daring March and April ; on the 
ttpkiids the heat during the day m those two amdie k gob- 
aidenble^ but then k always an arprffriaMe drop in the 
tempemtore at night In Deoember and Jannaiy frost is qoile 
common, and even in Mawlonai, one of the lowest ^a]ley% the 
thennometer has be^ known to lUl to fieesingixant The 
head-quarters station of Taunggyi haa a mean tenipcratme dt 
66". The rainfall throughout is modcSBtC^ leiseu ing towards 
the east. In Taunggyi the annual average is about 60 inche% 
and at Thamakan (Hsamdnghkam) in the Myelat about 38. 
Hhtoiy* It cannot be said with certainty who were the original in- 
habitants of the Shan States, but it is probable that the Tai 
(see Northern Shan States) came into a country already^ 
occupied by Was, Palaungs, Yins, Taungthus, and Karens. 
At any rate Burmese aiithori*v was undoubtedly brought to 
h(\nr on the Southern bhan States long bcffire permanent 
< < iiitioi was gained oxqx Hsenwi, which was rarlv \n the seven- 
teenth century, when the Mao Shan kingdom came to an end. 
In the remoter parts Burmese suzerainty was practically with- 
out effect in those early days, but in the nearer States it was 
an active and oppressive reality which slowly crept eastward, 
despite the influence of China. Wasted by internecine warfare 
of the most savage description, and by tlie rapacitv of the 
Burmans, the States in time declined in power. I he gu^em- 
ment of Ava fostered feuds both between the States and 
within Lhem, so as to keep their rulers too weak for resistance. 
Risings were put down by calling out froops from the sur- 
rounding principalities, who were only too ready to ravage 
tha rebdlious area ; in fiict, soma of the States are but now 
beginning fully to recover from the aflects of those troublous 
da^ Tha chief oentte of Buimese admmistiation in Ifaa 
Team preceding the snneitaHon of Upper Buima was Mflngaii, 
the capital of tha most powecfiil cfaiafi whesa an officer with 
thetittoof jga4 wi s waMa hsd hishead'quartBWL TVoopaweve 
kqit hese and at Paikxaig. in Karenm, oppos i te lidngpai, tha 
ktter for the purpose of watching the Red Kaiena. Btnmeae 
Residents were appomted to tile courts of all tha States^ hot 
tfieur counsels seoeKved hat tKant* attention across the SafaseeOa 
Ai at present, tha Sawhwas administsred their own cfaaigas^ 
and eiercised pow«rs of Itie and deaths and, what was prab^)l|F 
more important, collected taxes. These was no check an 
oppression, though it was always open to the persecuted subject 
to remove to another State. After the death of king MinddO 
Min the administration coUapsedi as it did oasr all thft oa^ 
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lying paxts of the Bnrmese dominioiis. The first chief to 
refoh was the Sawbwa of Keqgtnqg acroaa the Sal ween, who 
quarrelled with hia aiueiam over the i^ipoiiitment of a new 
&whw& to the nei^boiirii^; State of Kenghniig (now In Q)^^ 
territory^ massacred the Burmese Resident aikl stafl^ and bomt 
Keng^ung. King Thibaw was too weak to retaliate* and the 
powerful diief of M6ngnai joined in the revolt, followed hy 
the Sawbwas of MOngnawng and Lawks&wk. These more 
aeceanble States, however, on joining the general rebellion, 
were overrun by the Burmese troops, and the three Sawbwas 
had to take refuge in Kengtung in 1884. Here the first 
attempt was made at a Shan coalition with the intention of 
throwing off the Burmese yoke, and it appears probable that 
only the unexpected annexation of Burma itself by the British 
prevented the formntifin of 1 powerful Shan kingdom. A 
leader was selected in the Lirjb'n prince, a nephew of king 
Mindon, who had escaped the wholesale massacre of the royal 
family by Thibaw's servants, and who arrived at Kengtung at 
the very time when the British expedition was being dispatched 
to Mandalay. The Burmese troops had been withdrawn, and 
it was a question of forcing on the States, some more or less 
unwilling, the ruler the allies had chosen. The Linbin faction 
crossed the Salween early in 1886; Mongnai was attacked, and 
an unfrdc ked pongyi named Twet Nga Lu, who had been 
adiiiir I intent jg the State since the S;iwbwa's flight, was driven 
out ; the rightful ruler was restored, and the Lawksawk and 
Mdngnawng chiefs regained their dominions. The allies, who 
were soon joined by the south-western and many of the Myelat 
States, next set tfaanselvea to the task of persuading or com* 
pelling the otber Slates to accept the linbin prince aa their 
leader. To this end thef turned their attention to Kehsi 
Mwif Mongkung, and Laibka» which bad fiimiahed troops 
to drive the UAiignai Sewhwa from his kingdom ; the kat wae 
■Evaged fiom end to end, and the two former fiired nearly aa 
badlf . About die same time Mdngpan in the aouth was 
mided hjr the Ma^x^mmi mlei^ and the capita] was sacked. 
The SMnm of Lawksawk then p roceeded to avo^fe hinaelf 
m. y&wngbwe^ to whidi the former State had been stthovdi- 
anted by the Boimestt government, when the Sawbwa fled to 
Kengtung; but the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe had by this time 
tendered his allegiance to the British Government, and, with 
some of the Myelat States behind him, was able to maintria 
himself against the Linbin confedemcy, which had been pieaar 
}a% on bim from the north and eut It vat no^ bowevei^ 

X a 
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until the arrival of an expedition under Colonel Stedman in 
1886 that the investment of Yawnghwe and its Mydit allies 
ceased This expeditkm started from Hlaingdet in MeiktOa 
District, and eDCOunterad some slight oppositioci from the 
Lawksawk fofoes, hut beyond this there was no reststanoe; 
tiie submission of Yawnghive and the Myelat States was 
obtained without diflicully, and the Superintendent of the 
Shan States was installed in his chaige^ a post being estab- 
lished at Fort Stedman on the Inle Lake near Yawnghwe. 
The submission of these States was followed b7 that of fbe 
south-western States where there had been trouble with the 
Red Kaien% and the Superintendent then called on the Sawb- 
was of Mdngnai and MiHigpawn, the most active of the linbin 
coalition, to submit to the British Government. Thejr, however, 
merely withdrew to their territories. Matters were complicated 
at this stage' hy the States of Laihka, Mdngkiing, and Kehsi 
Mansam, which had suffered at the hands of the Linbin con- 
federacy, and whidi took the opportunity of making a retalia- 
toiy raid on Mongpawn, the Sawbwa of which was the Linbin 
prince's most influential supporter. The Superintendent accord- 
ingly, after driving the hostile Sawbwa of Lawksawk out of his 
State, marched into M5ngpawn, and brought about the recon- 
ciliation of the chiefs and the submission of the Linbin fartion. 
The prince himsflf surrendereH and was deported, and by June, 
1887, all the cis-balween Shan States had been brought under 
British rule and were tree from disturbance. The Superin- 
tendent in 1887-8 made a tour throughout the States, and 
received the personal submission of the Sawbwas, settling their 
relations to the Government and to each other, without a shot 
being fired. Some trouble was caused by the iSiX-pongy i Twet 
Nga Lu, who in i888 was able to drive out the Mongnai 
Sawbwa and establish himself in his cajtital, but he was 
eventually shot in the same year. The coluuui which dealt 
with Twet Nga Lu was called upon to quell disturbances in 
the Southern Myelat States, which had been brought about by 
the chief of Yawnghwe, and, after it had setded matters in 
Mdngnai, had to turn its attention to Mawkmai, wfaidi had 
been invaded and reduced to vassalage by Sawlapaw, the diief 
of Eastern Katenni, or GantanwadL Order was re-established 
in Mawkmai, but in June, 1888, Sawlapaw 2^am attacked the 
State. He was, however, driven back with very severe kns ; 
and as he refused to come in, a punitive expedidon entered 
Sawlon, his capital, in 1389 and, on his fli^t^ Sawlawi, hia 
heir, was appointed in his place. Finally, the Keogtnng State 
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on the farther side of the Sahvecn submitted in 1890. Con- 
siderable difficuUics aruse with Siam about this tune concerning 
certain trans-Salween dependencies of Mawkmai, Mongpan, 
and Karcnni. In 1889-yo an Anglo-Siamese Commission, in 
which the Siamese Government declined to join at the last 
moment, partitioned these tracts, and the Siamese garrisons 
were withdrawn from so much of the countr}' as was found not 
to belong to Siam. The demarcation of this frontier was finally 
curied oat by a joint Commissioti in i892>3. The Anglo- 
French boundaiy was setttod in 1394-5, when the State of 
Kengcheng was divided between the two countries, the Mekong 
fonniqg the boundary, and the cis-Mekong portion being 
added to Kengtung. The boundaiy of the Kengtung State and 
China was settled by the AngloChinese Boundaty Commission 
of 1898-9. 

The most important pagodas are those at Angteng and 
Thandanng in Yawnghwev said to have been built by Dhamma 
Thawka Min (Asoka) and Anawiata; their annual festivals 
are laigdy attended. In the Ptmgtara State is the Shwe- 
oohmin pagoda, a richly gilt shrine in a gntto in the hill-side. 
The side and roof of the cave are crowded with statues of 
Buddha and emblems of the frith. There is a larger attenr 
dance at its festival than at any other in the Southern Shan 
States, except periiaps that of Mongkiing. In the Poila State 
is the Tame pagoda, covered on the upper half with copper 
plates and much revered. Both the Pangtara and Poila 
pagodas are said to have been built by Asoka and repaired 
\tf Anawiata of Pagym. 

The population of the Southern Shan States in 1901 was Aren and 
770i559 T^*^ distribution is given in the table on the nextg^^* 
page, which shows considerable variation in density of popu- 
latioa The small States of Pangmi and Nawng\^awn are as 
thickly populated as the delta Districts of Lower Burma. With 
the exception of Yawnghwe, none of the larger Sawbwaships 
show a high iigure, and the average for the States is only 
about half tliat for the Provinre -is a whole. 

The predominant rare are the Shans (see Northern Shan Race and 
States), who numbered 331,300 in 1901. They inhabit the ^^P** 
entire Shan States in varying proportions, forming the greater 
part of the pojmlation of the eastern division, and being the 
most numerous of the many races inhabiting the Kcnglung 
Slate across the Salween. In the central division they are not 
in the majority, the Taungtluis taking their place, and they 
tend to confine theaiselves to the valleys, as along lac I\aia 
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Tamhpak. In these States and in Loilong they are, however, 
numeiotis. In the rest of the Myelat .States Uiey are poorly 
represented. Next in importance from a nmnerical point of 
view are the Taungthus, of whom there were 134,900 in 
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1901. They abound most in the souLhem Slsit^ of the central 
division, lorn: mi; the entire hiii population there ; and are 
strongly represented in all but the Northern Myelat States, 
gathering most thickly on the mounLmis [-ordering Burma 
proper. Considerable numbers of them inhabit the western 
half of the eastern di\ i.sion, but in the bahvccn valley and m 
the norili eastern States they arc practically unknown. The 
Dan US, a race of mixed Burman and Shan origin, and to a 
large extent speakers of Burmese, numbered 50,900 in 1901. 
They are the preponderating race in the Nordiem Mjrdat 
States, and are aCrongly repfcsented in tbe nofthem States of 
the oentrsl dtvisloii. Tbe tolal in 1902 of tlio Imthas (lake- 
diveUeis), irho inhabit the imlley of the Inle Lake and oif the 
Upper Nam Pihi, was 50,500, The Hkiin Shsns^ numbering 
41,500, are practically oonfined to the Kengtung State beyond 
the Salween, wheie too are foond the hiUrdneUing Kaws or 
AXBAS (sti^oooX the La Shans (t6,80oX and the Was (23,800). 
The Taungyos (i6^5ooX a hill tribe^ who have been hitherto 
classified with the Taoogthusy but who aie probably more 
ckwely allied with the Burman^ aio met with in the centre 
of the Mydat division; the Katens (18,700) live in the 
southern States of the central and eastern divisions bordering 
00 lUiutMKi, and tbe Muhsds (15,800) (a Tibeto-Burman 
oommunity who appear to be connected with the Lisaws) 
on the highest hills in the east of the Kengtung State. The 
Palaungs in 1901 numbered xi,8oo» They are nowhere 
thickly distributed, but are spread over all tbe northern half 
of the Southern Shan States from Burma proper to the 
Salween, as well as in parts of Kengtung. The Padaungs 
(7,800), a Karen community, best known to Europeans by 
reason of the brass rings with which their women elongate 
their necks, form a large jxirt of the population of Mongpai, 
a St;ite in the extreme south-western mrner, on the Karenni 
border. Only 12,100 Burnians were enumerated in the States 
in 190T, although 91,700 persons were returned as ordinarily 
speaking Burmese. Less important from a numerical point 
of view are the Riangs or Yins (3,100), a pre-Shan tribe of 
Mon-Anatn extraction, inhabiting the north-eastern cis-Salween 
Slates, and very closely allied with the I'alaungs; and the 
Zayein Karens (4,140) of I^ilong, the southernmost State of 
the Myelat division. There were not quite 1,000 Chinese in 
J 90 1, most of whom were born in the States. According to 
religion, Buddhists in 1901 numbered 696,800, and Animists 
(mainly trans-Salween uoii Slmn tribes) 69,900. Compara- 
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tively few Musalmans and lliiidus are found. Almost the 
only natives of India are Government servants and followers- 
Christians nuinl crcd 1,528, of whoDi 1,483 were nalives. 
The Anierir.iti I'.aptist Mission has stations at Mongnai, in the 
eastern (livision, and at KcDgiuj\j:. Tlie population dependent 
upun agiicukure in iyoi was 524,100, or 68 per cent, of the 
total; and of this total 262,200 persons, or about half, were 
dependent almost wholly on taungya (shifting) cultivation. 

Cultivation in the Southern Shan States may be grouped 
tmder three heads: urigKted crops, *dry' field cropo^ and 
garden crops. There are no regularly coostmcted canals; 
hut advantage is taken of evoy stream in the oountiy, and 
by means of weirs and smaU distribation channel or water- 
wheels where the banks are high, hufge arau in the valleys are 
irrigated. Temced fields also^ fed by the waters of mountain 
brooks, are constructed with great labour wherever the ground 
allows, and the agricultural conditions are sudi that in some 
of the more fiivoured localities as many as three crops a year 
are gathered from irrigated land. The 'dry' crops, of which 
the most important is iatmgya rice^ depend upon the rainbU 
for the moisture they require. TThere is nothing peculiar to the 
Southern Shan States in the methods c£^ia$mgya cultivation, 
which have been described in the Northern Shan States. 
Irrigation in the case of garden cultivation is effected main^ 
by hand from wells and other sources. 

Rice is the staple food-gmin ; wheat is also grown, but chiefly 
for the use of the foreign residents. Potatoes, capsicums, and 
and princi- onions are produced in considerable quantities and exported ; 

and other important crops are maize, millet, beans, sugar-cane, 
and grain. Cotton is cultivated over a large area, sesamum 
and ground-nuts are grown for the oil they produce, and the 
rhea plant for the sake of its fibre, which is in large demand 
among the local shoe and sandal-makers. On the higher 
ranges the cultivation of thanat trees, the leaves of which are 
used for cigar-wrappers, is extensive ; and liere poppy and 
indigo are also grown. Cinnamon is found in some of the 
States. Tobacco is a universal crop, and the T>anghkii variety 
has a wi<le reputation. The principal garden crops are pine- 
apples, hiituiikas, oranges, limes and citrons, custard-apples, 
guavas, pomegranates, peaches and plums ; and English fruits 
have been tried with success at Taunggyi. In the hotter 
valleys coco-nut and areca palms flourish. Tea is intligenous, 
tiiough the leaf is of very poor quality, and coffee iiti^ been 
successfully grown in Samka and Hsahtung. 
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^^'ith the increasing population the area under cultivation Is 
gradually extending, but, except in the MycUt, no reliable 
statistics of the acreage under crop now and in the past are 
available. In the Myelat, exclusive of Loilong, about 40 square 
miles are cultivated, more than one-third of which is irrigated. 
The people are timid in regard to experimental cultivation, 
and in ooDsequence no new varieties have supplanled the indi- 
genoiis staples. 

Cattle-breeding is canied on extensively throughout the Cattle ftc 
States. The Taungthus are bom cattle and pony-breeden^ 
and in East Yawng^we and the States in the Htamhpak 
valley, vrfaeie they predominate^ the rearing of livestock is 
iieely carried on. Cows are never milked, the calves being 
allowed to suckle at will ; and the viUage bulls ate permitted 
to roam about with the herds. Catde are not used for plough- 
work tn (he Shan States ; but bu£Uoes are extensively bred in 
every State for kical agricuttuial work, and in ihe States of 
Kefasi Blansam and MOngnawng for export also. Ponies are 
bred largely in the States of MOogkung, Kehsi Mansam, Mong- 
nawng; and East Yawnghwe^ and to a limited extent generally 
throughout the States, but unfortunately sufficient attention is 
not given to the selection of sires. The result is that the 
ordinary pony now procurable is a very indifferent animal. In 
some States the chiefs keep Arab stallioa% and there is keen 
competition for their foals. The smaller animals are exported 
to Chiengmai, where a diminutive ammal is preferred, if showy. 
Two Persian donkey stallions were at one time placed in various 
parts of the States, but mule-breeding did not prove popular, 
and the experiment was discontinued. An indigenous goat, 
of a small black variety, is bred in the Kengtiuicr State, but 
otherwise goat-breeding is in the hands of Indian resi- 
dents, who rnnfine themselves for the most part to im[)urted 
varieties, bheep are not indigenous. Se%'eral kinds have 
been tried, but with little success. It seems probable, 
h( v< \( r, that a hardy breed from the hills in India would 
do well. 

Grazing is abundant both in the rains and in the dry season. 
At the bq^inning of the wet season cattle-disease (anthrax, 
rinderpest, surra, glanaers, &c.) is nearly always prt.'sent in 
some part of the States. Occasionally the disease is imported 
along the Government cart-road or by the caravans from 
China, but much is due to carelessness in the grazing of 
animals on low-lying and swampy ground. Since the engage- 
ment of trained veterinary assistants at the cost of the chiefs, 
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the live-stodc hu been better cared for and the segregatkm of 
diseased antnels is now pnctised. 

Mwricfc The most important fisheries are in ^ Ink Lake (Yaim- 
ghwe), and on the Nam Fihi, wfaidi dndns that piece of water. 
These flsliettes ate of gnat vahie^ and yidd a oonsidembie 
revenue to the Yawqghwe Sawbwa. Besides supplying the 
local bazars, salted and dried fish are exported to aU parts of 
the Stales from the Yawngtrae fishing area. In tha lake a 
dose season is obaerred durii^ the Buddhist Lent The 
spawiiiug4>edt are carefnOy preserved and supplied widi tbod, 
in the shape of rice, groond^itit, and sesammn pastes &g; 

Forato. Under native rale the rig^ of the paiamoont power to the 
forests in the Shan States was ahsays asserted, and the same 
piindple has been foOowed since annentioii. The right to 
the timber extracted from their Stales is leserved to the Biiddi 
Government by the Sawbwas* tanadSy and revenue is paid, 
whether the trees ate extracted by the Sawbwas themselves or 
by private contractors. The distribution of the forests in the 
Southern Shan Suites is dependent chiefly on the elevation. 
The average height of the Shan plateau is probably between 
9,000 and 3,000 feet above sesrlevel ; but the hills frequently 
exceed 7,000 and sometimes 8,000 feet. The low^4ying 
streams are fiinged by a very narrow belt of evergreen forest 
This gives place almost at once, higher up, to a dry deciduous 
forest, frequently of the indaint^ type. Teak is limited to this 
deciduous belt, and is rarely found above 3,000 feet. Con- 
sequently, as even the minor watersheds generally exceeti 
this elevation, teak occurs only in narro-r belts parallel to the 
streams. Other characteristic trees of tlio deciduous forest 
are: pyingado {Xylia doialnjormis), padauk {PUrocarpui 
fna€rocarpu5\^ pyinma {Lagerstraemm Flos Rfginaf\ in {Diptcro- 
carpus tubcrculatus), iri^^y in {Pcntacme siiimensis), thitya {Shorea 
&btusa\ and thitsi {Milanorrhoca usitata). At from 2,500 to 
3,500 feet the deciduous forest may be associate! \\\\\\ f)ines 
{Finns Mcrkusit). This tree i.s rare west of the N un i eiig, and 
never forms pure forest. At 3,500 feet Finus Khasya begins 
to appear , uikI rmaUy at 4.000 feet the deciduous forest dis- 
appears, and its place is tiikcn either by pure forest of Pinus 
Khasya^ or by mixed forest of broad-leaved species, charac- 
terized by oaks, chestnuts, and Schimat. At 6,000 fieet the 
pine or oak forests are generally replaced by a dark-foliaged 
evergreen forest, containing magnolias, Laufimae^ and thodo* 
dendrons. 

The forests can best be considered in detail with reference to 
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the drainage basins. These are five in number, all containing 
tuik imd uLlier valuable timber. In order of their economic 
importance the} may be ranked as follows ; the S.Uween, the 
Myitnge (or Nam lu), die Mekong, tlic Nam Pawn, and the 
Paunglang or Sittang. In the Salween basin it is said dial 
M6ngnawng once contained teak forests. These have now, 
however, been completely destroyed by reckless over-working. 
Only the States in the lower course of the Salween and its 
tiibutaries, the Nam Puig and Nam Toig, now possess teak ; 
end ncNddng-plaiii hm been prepared for tlie forests of Keiig- 
bkam, M dngnai, and MOngpan, where the teak area exceeds 
300 square miles. Most of these forests have been over- 
worked, and the forests of Mawkmai and of the Mdngpu and 
MOnghsat sub-Stales of Kengtung are too exhausted for ex- 
pkMtatkm at present, though the teak tracts are extenshre^ The 
timber estcMted from these forests is floated down the Salween 
to the Kado forest d^t above Mouhnein. The teak forests 
in the Nam To dninsge area are mostly confined to Lawk- 
sai^ from which timber is e Hm ct e d bf way of the Nam Lang 
and the Nam to be collected at Ava, where the ktter 
stream, there known as the Myitnge^ fidls into the Irrawaddy. 
The working of the forests in Kengtung in the Mekong drain- 
age area has been taken in hand recently, but all the timber 
from this tract is destined for the French market at Snigon. 
The Nam Pawn drainage area includes the valleys of the Nam 
Pilu and Nam Tamhpak. It contains but little teak, and the 
streams are too full of obstructions to be of use for floating 
timber. The forests of Lx)ilong on the Paunglaung drainage 
area have been reported as not worth exploiting owing to their 
small value and their remoteness. The minor forest products 
include lac, turpentine, M/Vxf, thanat leaves, Boehmcria ntvca, 
rubber, Chinese varnish, and canes. Cute h bearing tracts are 
'=^^aifl to be fairly common, but have for the most part been 
fumed by reckless cutting. Details of the cxi)ort of lar nnd 
i/iiisi (from the Mclanorrhoea uiiiaia) are given below under 
Commerce and Trade. Turpentine and Chinese varnish (from 
the Akuritis cordata) could be exported in large quantities, 
but as yet little business has been done in either commodity. 
Rubber has been exported from Kengtung, but the cost of 
(auriage is too great to allow of its being sold at a profit. The 
Boehmeria fn'tra n said to be common near the Salween : it is 
used locally for the manulaeiure of strong fishing liiic.>, and is 
a very valuable product The wholesale girdling of unmarket- 
able teak, the careless logging of the tiiubci, and the ruinous 
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iam^gya system of colttvation have done unmeasunLble damage 
to the fbiests of die Shaa States, and the rain bcought about 
by tlie last-named canse inoeaaes ammalty. The catch forests 
have been nearly destroyed by eioessive sand thoughtless work- 
* ing* The forest revenue from the Southern Shan States in 
1904 ivas Rs. 87,659, to which Kengtung contributed 
Rs. 34,000, Mawkmai Rs. 18,524, MfSogpan Rs. 17,736, and 
MOqgnai Rs. 15,344- 
MIoeralfl. Coal is found in the State of Laihka and in the Mydat, 
but in neither locality is it woiked. Reports on its value are^ 
however, favourable. Washings for gold are carried on in the 
stream-beds at various localities, but nothing in paying quantity 
has yet rewarded the washers. Silver, lead, and plumbago are 
mined in a small way in the Myelat, sind iron occurs in some 
quantity in Laihka and Samka, in the former State giving 
employment to a number of villages. Copper ore, so Cur as b 
known, occurs only in the Myelat In the tians^ween sub> 
State of M6ngpan, and in Namtok, saltpetre is collected, and 
mica (but of no marketable size) is gathered on the Nam Teng. 
A few spinch of very poor quality have been found in Mawk- 
mai and elsewhere, but rubies have not been met with, and 
neither irtdc nor amhcr is known to exist. Fine pottery clay is 
worked in Mongkung, Yawnghwe, and Samka. I^terite is found 
everywhere, and limestone has been larc^elv emplnvrd in build- 
ing houses and offices in Taunggyi, .ind i^^ iis( d Lxtcnsively for 
metalling Government roads. Xiine-burnuig is a common occu- 
pation among the Shans. 
Arts and Cotton-wciving is carried on in practically every house in 
^^j^*^ the States, and all articles of wearing apparel among the poorer 
classes are woven on the spot from locally grown cotton. In 
the neiL^li: murhood of the Inie Liike in the Yawnghwe :r ui;e silk- 
wca\iiig I:, an important industrv, the silks having a luush 
superior to those of llic Mandakiy looms. Embroidery (or 
more correctly a species of tapestry work) is practised among 
the Taungthus and Taungyos, being mostly implied to curtains 
{kalagas) and women's head-dresses. 

In gold and silver-work the local goldsmiths are but litd^ if 
at all, behind the artificers of Burma ; but, though deft, 
bick individuality, for the desigtis in use are mamly modelled 
on Burmese originals. The iron-woik made locally is for the 
most part confined to articles of domestic and agricoltuial 
utility, such as ploughdiares, hoes, axes, choppers, sdssois^ 
tongs and tripods for cooking pots ; and these axe made mainly 
in Laihka, where iron ts smdted» thouc^ ias of teiy superior 
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quality are forged in M5iigkling and Kehsi Mannm. Very 
little woik is done in brass, wood, or ivoiy. Potteiy is a wide- 
spread industry. All vessels for domestic use aie manufiictured ; 
and in artistic work the potters of Mdngkiing, Yawnghwe, and 
Sainka liave a wide reputation, the glazed work of Hona (MiHig- 
kting) and Kyawktaing (Yawnghwe) being especially popular. 

Mat-weaving is a universal employment during seasons of 
leisure from agricultural operations, but the products are 
usually rough. T -acquer-work has its centres in the States of 
Ljiihk.i and Mongnai. In the former the industry gives em- 
ployment to a large number of families near the capital, but 
the Shan lacquer-work is generally inferior to that of Pagan. 
Basket-weaving is fairly well distributetl through the country, 
and umbrellas and hats {kamauks) made of bamboo spathes 
are produced at various towns. In the Suic uf Kenghkam the 
manufacture of Shan i)aper from the bark of a species of 
mulberry-tree [Broussomiia papyrifera) has assumed consider- 
able proportions. 

The chief centres of trade are at Taunggyi, Mdnghsawk (Fort Commerce 
Stedman), Panglong (in Laihka)» Kehsi Mansam, Langhkii ^xtA^ 
(MawkmaiX Samka, and Hsilitiing. Most of the chieft are large 
tndeiSi and maiqr of their officials follow suit ; at Fanglong 
and Kciisi Ifansam and in tb/t Hsahtung State whole oon* 
mimities are eotnely dependent on tiade^ and engage in 
agHciiltitre only to a Knuted extent A consideRible portion 
of the internal trade consists of cait tniffic from the plains to 
Taunggyi and MOnghsawk. From the former pack-buUocks 
cany merchandise eastwards ; from the latter it b home south* 
wards by liver to Karemu. Internal tmde is still laigdy in die 
hands of caravan tnulers^ who employ bullock trsnsport. 

Extemal trsde is with Burma on the one hand, and with 
Quna and Siam on the other. The exports to Burma by 
aQ routes in 1903-^4 were valtted at 47*6 lakhs. The value 
of the forest produce exported to Moulmein and to Ava 
down the Salween and Myitnge rivers in that year amounted 
to 10 lakhs, the greater part being teak timber. Nearly 
19,000 head of cattle, valued at 7 lakhs, and more than 1,000 
ponies and mules, valued at 2 lakhs, were sent down during 
the year to Burma. Other exports included lac (valued at 
6 lakhs), potatoes (0-4 lakh), and other vegetables and fruits 
(1-5 lakhs) ; varnishes, provisions of various kinds, Shan paper 
for iimbrrlias and ornaments, leathern g'j' uls, pums and resins 
(includuig M//j7), turmeric, silk piece-gouds, (hanatpet (for 
cigar-wiappers), sesamum and grouad-nut oil, iron implements, 
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ami lacquered boxes and bowls. The import*; from Burma in 
tlie same year were valued at 39*6 lakhs : the main items were 
European cotton piece-goods (ii lakhs), silk goods (3-9 lakhs), 
dried fish (i-8 lakhs), betel nuts (i-; iakhs), salt (1-3 lakhs), 
cottoti twist and yarn (1-9 lakhs), petroleum (i lakh), woollen 
goods (i lakh), apparel, mct.il work, bUgar, wheat, and drugs 
of Van ni:^ kinds in smaller tjij.iiiuties. Most of the trade m\h 
Bunna, whether carried in carli or on bullocks, goes by the 
Government cart road from Taungg)'i to Thazi, although the 
bullock-tracks through the Natteik pass to Myittha in Kyaukse 
Diatrict and tfarou^ MAi^pai to Toongoo are alao used. 
A CBitMii amoiiiit of pum tiic Ncnllicai Shan 
States to Upper Bnnnav bet^ registeced aft Miaymyo. To 
China and Siam the exports are much tiie aame as to Burma ; 
ftom China the chief imports are strnr hais» copper and troa 
cooking pots, gold4ea( Imslined coala^ sQk, satii^ Qpnmi- 
snoldng requisitesi su^phnr^ CMwp Hw i drugs and dhcr artidea ; 
from Siam they indude catch, raw silk, betel-nnt^ and k«n>> 
seno oiL The China and Siam tnde b not B Cg p t eied , and 
statistics of its volmne and raltw cannot be girvL The msja 
roata of die Chanese tndo is throuj^ Kengtang and the 
Northern Shan Staler dial of the Siamese tndn thioagh 
Mdngpaa. 

Mcana of There are as yet no malimy% but a light milway on tha 
ctti^"^ * ^ "^^^ ga"ge is projected, to connect the asain Rangoon- 
^ Mandalay line with Taunggyi. A few good roads have been, 
constructed. The principal land highway is the Thazi-Taunggyt 
road (105 miles in length). This thoroughfare starts front 
Thazi on the Burma Railway, and the first 41 miles of it am 
in Kiirmri. It then passes through the Hsam5nghkam State for 
34 miles, then through the Yawncrhwe State for 30 miles, and 
ends at Taunggyi, It is metalled and hridixcd for its entire 
length, and is very largely used by carts and inuie and bullock 
caravans. A count taken at fi given point sliowed that about 
forty carts passed that ixjirit ilail)'. There arc ten furnished 
inspection bungalows at suita!)le intervals along the route. 
Thf Sirilie-Furt Stedman branch road (14 miles) is an un- 
metalled cart-road branching off near the 92nd mile of the 
Thazi-Taunggyi road. It has ^ood liii^ber bridges and lies 
entirely in the Yawnghwe State. A furnished inspection 
bungalow is situated at Mawlikhsat, % miles from its junction 
with the Thazi-Taunggyi road, and another at Furt Stedman, 
xo"! miles from Thazi. The Tamiggyi-Wanpong cart road 
miles} forms part of the proposed TAunggyi-KeDgtuqg 
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cart-road. It is unmetalled but hndcred, and the first 12 miles 
will probably be metalled shonly. It passes through the 
following States: Yawnghwe (10^ miles), Hopong (18^ miles), 
Mongpawn (21^ miles), I^ihka (9 miles), and Mongnai 
(9^ miles): and five furnished inspection l)uiii;nlows stand on 
it. The Wan [x»ng-Takaw cart-road as far is Kyusawk (48 miles) 
is a continuation of the Taunggyi-Wan|x)ng cart-road towards 
Kengtung. It is unmetalled but bridged, and has four in- 
spection bungalows, 'l ire whole of it is in the Mongnai State. 
The mule-road from Fort Stedman to Kengtung starts from 
near the io5ih mile oi the Sinhe-Fort Steduiuii branch road, 
close to Fort Stedman, and 2 1 miles farther on joins the 
Taunggyi-Wanpong cart-road near Hopong ; it then leaves 
the latter highway at Mdngpawn and goes 77 miles to Hsaikao 
■ad tfaone to Kengtung. It passes through tlie fdloiriiig 
Stales: Yawnghwe (3o| miles), Hopong (i miieX M5ngpawn 
(6 nulesX Mdngmu (64 iiules)^ and Kenghkam (7 miles) ; and 
five inspection bungalons are sitiiated along it. Feedarrads 
(bridged bat not metalled^ constructed by the chieft» connect 
Lawksawk, the States in ^e Nam Tamhpak valleyt Kaiennit 
l^tKfca^ M6i^^fing» Rdist M^!T^iP| Mflngnai, Mfingnaung^ 
and Mawkmai with the GowaaaM oattHCoad. Similar tiacka 
taiel north and sooth of the Thaa-Taitnggyi mad through the 
Myeht States. 

With the e i c ep tkw i o£ the Nam Ffln, none of the rifeis of 
the States is iu»%able fat any great distance, the Salnen 
ilaeif being too much obstructed by rapids Country boat* 
navigate the Nam Pilu between Loikaw, Fort Stedman (the 
mart for Karcnni), Samkai and MOngpai. There are nine 
faiiss across the Salveen, three across the Nam Pang, four 
across the Nam Teng, and two across the Nam Pawn. The 
ferries at Hko-ut (on the Nam Teng), Kenghkam (on the 
Nam Pang), and the Ta Kaw (on the Salween) are on the. 
main road to Kengtung, nnd are subsidised by Government. 
The other feixieis are kept up by the chie£s^ and small toUa 
are levied. 

A daily postal service plies between Thazi, Hsanioniihkani, 
Fort Sicfirnan, and Taunggyi, muIi; iransporL ht-mg used. 
Weekly services are maintained between Fort Stedman and 
Loikaw in Karenni. and between Taungg}'i and Loilem, 
M6ngnai, and Kengtung. Letter-boxes are placed at several 
of the chief places throughout the States and iheir contents 
are collected periodically, this subsidiary postal service being 
mamtamcd by the chie£ib • • 
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Famine. The rainfall of the States is, on the whole, aiiiplc aiid 
reliable, the population is sparse, and the soil is not infertile. 
Thus, except for a scarcity of food -grains in LalhJka, in 1889, 
caused by the ravages of the troops of the Linbin confederacy, 
when several peu^4e died of muit of food, tiiere has been no 
fiunine in tbe countiy within i«oent yean. 
Adnifnif The Soatheni Shan States are administered by a Super- 
^""^ Intendent and Political Officer (« member of the Boima 
Commimion) at Taunggyi, with Assistant Superintendents at 
Kengtungi in chaige of the Kengtung State ; at Thamakan or 
HsamiSnghkan^ in chaige of the Mydat division and Yawng- 
hwe (16 Stales); at TuiQggyi, in chaige of the oentral divisioa 
(9States) ; at Loilem^in chaige of the eastern division( is States); 
and at Tanqggyi as head-quarters Assistant and treasury officer. 
A sub-treasury officer and head-quartets magistrate resides at 
Kengtung. A certain amount of control is exercised by the 
Superintendent and Political Officer over the Karsnni States, 
which do not form part of British India and are not dealt with 
in the present article. 

Under the supervision of the Superintendent and Political 
Officer and his Assistanta» the chiefs, known as Sawbwas, 
Myosas,and Ngwegunhmus, control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil, and criminal jurisdiction therein. There are in 
all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas, and xi Ngwegunhmus. 
Civil The system of criminal and civil justice administration 

^^^^^ in force throughout the greater part of the Southern Shan 
States is the same as that obtaining in the Norther>j Shan- 
States. In the Myelat States the administration of crimmal 
justice more resetnbles that of liurma proper. The chiefs 
have all been appointed first or second class magistrates under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the law in force is 
practically that of Upper Burma. The administration of civil 
justic e in Taunggyi, and in the stations of Kengtung and Fort 
Siedm in, is vested exclusively in the Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendents. The (^ambling, Excise, Cattle 
Trespass, and certain other Acts iuivc beeu speculiy extended 
to liie civil station of Taunggyi. 

Considering the vast area of the Southern Shan States there 
is remarkably little crime; cattle-theft is the most common 
offence, especially in the northern States of the eastern division 
and in Western KarennL The dvil courts of the chieft are 
freely applied to, successioa cases being niuneroos, and Utiga- 
tiott between tiinber tiadeis is comunoiu Appeals from 
decisions in the civil courts of the cfaiefr lie to the Supe^ 
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uitendent, and to Assistant Superintendents when so em- 
powered specially by notification. 

Budgets for the difTerent States are submitted annually for Revcnae 
the sanction of the Superintendent. These budgets show only ^nSoDT 
purely State revenue, and do not include the income from 
forests in cases where chiefs are the lessees under Government. 
The principal source of revenue is thathamcda. Land tax is 
collected in many States in kind, the rate var^-ing from State 
to State, and is a cess on the number of baskets of seed sown. 
All near relatives of the chiefs are exempted from taxation, as 
are the majority of the officials, both ministers and circle 
officers, and the headmen of villages. Many families, mostly 
resident near the chief towns, hold land free for services 
performed for the chief, such as tilling the chiefs private lands, 
acting as servants in various capacities, liability to be called 
on to swell the chiefs retinue as occasion requires, and to 
serve as local police or as body-guards. Many such tenures 
are herediury. 

The chiefs control the excise and opium arrangements in 
their charges in accordance with the terms of their sanads ; 
but they are prohibited from permitting opium, spirits, fer- 
mented liquor, and other articles liable to customs duties or 
excise to be sent into Burma from thdr States, except in 
aooordance with the lules made by the Government and on 
payment of the duties prescribed by those rules. Genemlly 
the chieft admmister revenue matters according to local rules 
and customs, whkh have been modified only to the* extent of 
limiting their power to alienate communal lands and to giant 
land to peisons who are not natives of the Shan States. 

In X903-4 the total revenue raised in the various States^ 
apart from forest revenue credited to the British Government, 
amounted to 7*9 lakhs, made up as fiiUows : from the Myebt 
division, i*i lakhs ; from the central division (including Yawng- 
hweX 3*3 lakhs; from the eastern division, a«4 lakhs; and 
from Kengtung, i*r lakhs. The tribute to the British Govern- 
ment is fixed for periods of five years. The actual collections 
in I903'4 were: from the Myelat division, Rs 60,500; from 
the central division (including Vawnghwe), 1*2 lakhs; from 
the eastern division, 1 lakh ; and from Kengtung, Rs. 30,000. 

The chiefs are responsible for the maintenance of law and T^J^^ **** 
order in their States, and the village and circle headmen form^'^^ ^ 
the real poiioe of the country, assisted by a few retainers. 
The civil police force consists of only 70 men, under an 
Assistant District Superintendent and a head constable. It is 

av.11. A a 
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recruited locally, and there is no difficulty in obtaining men to 
serve, for the pay is higher tlian in Burmi, The men are 
armed with cut down Sniders, and 14 of tlieui are mounted. 
Half of the force is stationed at Taunggyi, the rest at Ix)ilem, 
Thaniakan (Hsatndnghkam), Loikaw (in Karenni), and Keng- 
tuiig. Their duties are to investigate such casCa as the Su])er- 
intendent or his Assistants may direct, and to furnish escorts 
and patrols. With the preservation of order in the States 
they arc not concerned. A military police battalion lias re- 
cently been funned for the Southern Shan States, which has 
displaced the Iroops that formerly composed the ganibonij at 
Fort Stcdman and Kengtung. It consists of ten companies- 
nine and a half companies of Indians (Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Punjabi Musalmflos) and half a company of Shans. It is 
officered by a commandant and five assistant commandants, 
and IS distributed at all the principal stations. Thete are no 
jaOs In the Statesp only lock-ups at the head-4iuarten, in which 
short-term convicts are confined Long4enn priaonen are 
sent to the Meiktila jaQ to serve oat their sentences. 
Edpcatloa. Education in the States is backward. Considerbg the huge 
number of hill tribes^ it Is not surprising that the proportion 
of literate persons in 1901 was only 5*6 per cent (7 males and 
3 females). Indigenous teaching doci^ however^ exist To 
every village of any sise is attached a Buddhist monastery, 
and there such smattering of letters as the priests can give is 
imparted. The ordinary peasant is, however, for the most 
part unlettered; for the period of novitiate in the monastery 
raidy exceeds a single Lent, and, except in tiie more richly 
endowed pangyi kyavngs, the monks themselves can scarcely 
be termed literate. Shan is naturally the language taught in 
the religious schools ; but in the Taungthu districts Taungthu 
Is the medium, although it does not possess an alphabet of its 
own. In the Western States the Burmese characters are 
adopted, and in the Eastern the Shan. Among the Inthas in 
the Yawnghwe State Burmese alone is taught, and at all the 
chief places in the larger States monasteries are managed by 
poTigy is literate in Burmese, who teach that language. Very 
few details regarding the number of monastic schools are 
available, but it has been calculated that there were 294 in the 
Myelat in 1903. Lay Ijools do not exist except in the haws 
(palaces) of several of ihc wealthier chiefs, where the chief's 
children and relaiiuns receive a rudimentary education. 

Schools are maintained in connexion with the American 
Baptist Mission at Muiigaai, where Shan is taught ui addition 
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to English. In 1901 a school for the sons of Shan chiefs was 
opened by Goremment at Taunggyi, with a staff of one head 
master and three assistant-masters. Admission to this institu- 
tion is confined to sons and relatives of chiefe, their officials, 
and respectable commoners. At the beginning of 1905 the 
school contained 70 pupUs. The education given ia Anglo- 
yemacukr (Burmese), and Shan is not taught. 

There are hospitals at Tatmggyi, Hsamonghkam, Ix>ilen), iiospitaU 
and Kengtung ; and dispensaries at Kuheing in MOngnai, •odJJ^jjT 
at Kalaw on the Taunggyi-Thazi road. These contain accom- 
modation for 52 in-patients, of whom 691 were treated in 
1903. The out-patients treated daring the same year num- 
bered 22, 1 29, and the total of operations was 255. The income 
of these hospitals, derived (witli the exception of Rs. 473 
subscribed at Taunggyi and Hsamdiighkam) from Provincial 
funds, amounted to Rs. 11,000. 

In 1903-4 the Ji umber of persons successfully vaccinated Vaccina* 
was 6,083, represeniing 7 per 1,000 of population. 

[Sir J. G. Scott, Upper Burma Gautt€€r (5 vols., Kangogn, 
1900-1).] 

Shan States* Southern (Central Division). — A group of 
Shan States, Burma, consistuig of the Sawbwabiiips of MOngpai 
and Lawksawk with their dependencies, and the My i/aslin;. 
of Samka (with one dependency), Nawngwawn, Hsahtung (wuli 
two dependencies), Wiuiyin, Hopong (with one dependency), 
Namhkok, and Sakoi. The division is in charge of aa 
Assiftnnt Superintendent stationed ut 1 aunggyi. 

Shan States, Southern (^Eabicrn lJivi:>iun). — A group of 
Shan Suicb, liurma, consisting of the Sawbvvaships of Mongnai, 
Laihka, Mawkmai, M6ngpan, and Mongpawn (with their 
dependencies), and the Myozaships of Mdngnawng^ Mdngkiing, 
Mongsit, Kdid Mansanii KengUam, Mdngh^iu, and KenglOn. 
The division is b chaige of an Assistant Superintendent 
stationed at Loitem in the Laihka State near the Taunggyi- 
Keigtung road. 

Myelat Dhrialoii (Sonthem Shan States). — group of 
Shan States, Burma, bordering on the Meiktila Division of 
Upper Bunna, and consisting of the States of HsanUSnghkam, 
Kyawkku, Kyong, LoFa^ Loinutw, Maw, Mawnang^ MawsOn, 
Namhkai, Kamtok, Paogniif Pangtata, Poila, Yengan, and 
Loilong. They are in chaige of an Assistant Superintendent 
stationed at Hsamtagbkam (Thamakan), a village near the 
Thad-Taunggyi road. The Assistant Superintendent also 
supervises the administratioa of the Shan State of Yawnghwe» 

A a 8 
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Kengtung (Burmese* A>a/*;f^/^ff). — A division of the South- 
em Shan States, Burma, and a State under a Sawbwa, residing 
at the capital^ Keqgtuqg. It is the laigesl Native State in 
Burma, having an area of about 12,000 square miles, and is 
situated between 20** 4' and 22° 10' N. and 98*28' and loi^g' E., 
lying, with the exception of a small area between the mouth of 
the Nam Hka river and the Takaw ferry, entirely east of the 
Salween. On the north it is bounded by the newly drawn 
Chinese frontier ; on the east by China ; on the south by the 
Trencli Lao territory and Siam ; and on the west by the 
^ulhern Shan States of Mongpan, Mungnai, and Mfingnawng, 
and the Northern Shan State of Manglon, from whirh it is 
separated by the Nam Hka river. It includes the dependencies 
of Hsenyawt, Hsenniawng, Monghsat, Mdngpu, and Western 
Kengcheng. A good deal of the early history of Kengtung is 
purely legendary. It is clear, however, that the State has 
suffered much in thQ past it liie hands of the Siamese and the 
Chinese, both of whom invaded it several tunes between the 
middle of the eighteenth and that of the nineteenth century. 
Some of the main features of the history of Kengtung since 
the annexation of Upper Bunna are given in the article cm ^e 
SouTRBiut Shan Statbs. The country is broken and moon* 
taioous, the hill ranges having a general ooith and soutii 
tendency; aboat twcMfairds of it lies in the basin of the 
MeJtong, and about one-third in the basin of the Salween» the 
watershed being a hill range varying from 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
in height The climate in the valleys is extremdy enervating 
during the rains ; dense fogs prevail in the cold season, and 
the valleys are much hotter than their altitude would lead one 
to expect, while the daily range of tempemtore is huge. Rice 
Is the staple, but fruit of all kinds is cultivated in the gardens, 
while on the uplands cotton is the main crop. On the highest 
hills poppy is grown in addition to Uttmgya rice and sesamum, 
and tea is cultivated for local consumption. There are rich 
forests, the revenue from which amounted in 1904 to Rs. 34,000. 
The population of the State in 1901 was 190^698^ of whom 
139,735 were returned as Buddhists and 50,039 as Animists. 
The people are Shans (Hkiin and Lii), or belong to a variety 
of bin tribes, of which the most important are the Kaws or 
Akhas, the Muhsos, and the Was (Tai Loi, &c.). Divided 
by languages, 57,058 persons spoke Shan, 42,160 Hkun (the 
language of the Kengtung valley), 27,652 Akha, 19,380 Lii 
(the language of the valley between Kengtung and the 
Mekong^ and 44,443 other vernaculars, such as Palaung, 
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Kachin, and Lisaw. The population in 1901 was distributed 
in 2,338 villages, the only urban area of any size being the 
capital, Ki.NGTUNG (pt)[ million, 5,695). The revenue, chiefly 
from thathafiada^ .unounicd in 1903-4 to 11 lakhs, 'i lie 
expenditure included Rs. 30,000 paid a:> uibulc to the British 
Government, Rs. 24,000 spent on miscelLmeous administrative 
charges, Rs. 33,500 devoted to the salaries of officials, Rs. iS,ooo 
to the privy purse, and Rs. 4,350 to public works. 

Kengtung TowiL— Capital of Kengtung State in the South- 
em Shin States^ Bttrma, situated in ai*" zS* N. and 99° 45' 
towards the southern end of the central valley of the State. 
The towDy which lies on low, undulating ground, was built 
early in the nineteenth century, and in 1901 had a population 
of 5,695. It Is a straggling area, containing a few brick 
buildings and the Sawbwa's hem or pabce of timber suiiounded 
by a brick wall Kengtimg has till recently been the head- 
quarters of an Assistant Superintendent It was a post of vol- 
portance in the eighteenth century, and was fortified strongly 
by AUuiQgpay& with a thick waU and a moat It is still an 
important trading centre. The present station of Kengtung is 
about a quarter, of a mile away, and contains the quarters of 
the police. The cantonment is about 7 miles west of the 
town. The place is very unhealthy, and a site for a new 
station has been found on a spur (Loi Mwe) at an altitude 
of 5*500 feet, 12 miles south-east of Kengtung town. There 
is room here for both the civil station and the cantonment^ and 
a good supply of drinking water is obtainable. The garrison 
of Kengtung has recently been replaced by military police, 

Yawnghwe (Burmese, Nyaungywe). — One of the most im- 
portant of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
20*" 9' and 21** 5' N. and 96° 43' and 97** 20' E., with an area 
(including its de|>endencies) of 1,392 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the State of I^iwksawk and its 
dependency Moni^pin^! : on the west by the iMyelat division ; 
on the south by Namlikai, Samka, and the Tamhpak depen- 
dency of Hsahtung ; and on the east by Hsahtung, Wanyin, 
Nawngwawn, Namhkok, Hoi)ong, and a detached circle of 
Mongnai. Its dependencies are Laihsak (Burmese, Z^/M<f/), in 
the extreme north-east : Anglewa (Burmese, Inleynva)^ at the 
end of the Inle I.ake ; Kyawktap (Burmese, Kyauktat), in the 
north-west corner; and Ilsihkip (Burmese, Thigyit\ isolated in 
the Myclat territory. The eastern half of the State is hilly, the 
Loi Sang range running north and south iliiou^houi its entire 
length, and rising above 6,000 feet in places. Its western 
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slopes tie steep, but eastwards it Alls away gently in grass- 
coveted downs to the vallqr of the Nam Tamhpak. The 
western half is a wide valtejr sloping towards the great Inle 
Lake> which overflows in the Nam Palo (Balu «Imm^ a tribu- 
tary of the Nam Fawn. The dimate in thevaUey is similar to 
that of Kengtung, but the hills are much healthier. Rice is the 
staple crop^ the lands near the Inle lake being very fertile and 
also pfodudog sqg^r-cane. Betel-vines are grown near the 
iirigation chaimcls ; on the higher land groond-nnt is the main 
crop, and the more elevated slopes produce the erdinaiy 
tmmgya rioe^ which is the only crop grown in the eastern half 
of the State. Wheat has been tried, but, though it has done 
well, difficulty has been found in obtaining a market for tiie 
grain. The popnktion of the State in 1901 was 95>339. 
trihuted in 1,091 villages. The inhabitants are pmcticaUy all 
BuddhistSi and 50,5^ returned themselves as Burmese speakers, 
a large proportion of this total being Danus. The Taungthu 
speakers numbered 25,810, and the Shan speakers 16,583. 
I'he balance of the population is made up of Inthas, Danus, 
Chinese, and a few natives of India. The capital is Yawnghwe 
(jx^pulation, 3,804), near the head of the Inle LnVe, an unpre- 
tentious village surrounded by * wet ' rice cultivation. Higher 
up the valley on the eastern slopes is TAi N<-.r.vi, the adminis- 
trative head-quarters of the Southern Shan btates. A few miU-s 
to the south of the capital, on the Inle Lake, is Fort Std- 
nian, till recently the head-quarters of a native regiment, now 
withdrawn. The revenue of the State in 1903-4 was made up 
of Rs, 1, 18,000 t/iafhameda^ Rs. 52,500 land taxes of various 
kinds, Rs. 17,600 obtained from bazars, and Rs. 5,700 tax on 
the lake fisheries, or a total of Rs. 2,13,000, including paddy, 
valued at one rupee per Ltaket. The expenditure induced 
Rs.65,000 paid as tribute to the British ( rnvcrnment, Rs. 78,000 
spent on administration, R-,. 44,000 made over to the \m\y 
purse, Rs. 15,000 spent on public works, and Rs. 12,000 on the 
pay of officials. 

Tannggyi. — Head-quarters of the Superintendent and Poli- 
tical Officer of the Sonthem Shan States. Bunna, situated 
in so"" 47' N. and 96^ 58^ Z05 miles from the nllway, on 
a small pUtteau in the YawQg^we State^ at an eleratkm of 
5,000 feet above sea-leveL Qd the north the aspect IS opeiv 
giving fine views of the Yawnghwe and Lawksawk States ; 00 
the odier three sides the station is shut in by hills. The public 
buOdings comprise the residency, a doMr hall, the usual 
Government offices, and a school for the sons of Shan chiefkains, 
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erected in 1901, and at present attended by about 70 boys. 
Taunggythas 8 miles of metalled roods witlun its limit^ and an 
unmetalled dicular road 6| miles In length runs round the 
station. There are lafg^ bazar-bufldings in the native quarter, 
and the market^ held every five days, is largely attended, as the 
town is at the head of the cart-road from the railway, and is 
thus a distributing centre for a consideiable area. A pure and 
abundant siqvply of water has been obtained at a cost of 
Rs. 83,000 from a spring on the hills in the neighbourhood. 
The water is brought \x\ by a canal, and its distribution by 
pipes to the public bualdinga^ police lines, and town is being 
carried out at Government expense^ and also from funds sub- 
scribed by the Shan chiefs as a memorial to Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Expenditure on public objects in the station 
is ordinarily met from a iund known as the Taimggyi improve- 
ment fund, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 10,000^ one 
half derived from thathameda and the other half from bazar and 
slaughter-house fees. Experimental cultivation of imported 
fruit has been successfully carried out in the Government 
orchard, from which trees are distributed throughout the States 
at nominal pric^. The population of Taunggyi in 1901 was 
2,816; but in November, 1904, this total had risen to 3,452, of 
whom 1,525 were Shans, 1,328 natives of India (including 
soldiers and poiice), and the rest Burmans, Chinese, and Euro- 
peans. The station is h^lthy, the temperature varying in 1903 
from 37*^ in December to 87° in April. • 

Mongpai (Burmese, Moi)y€).—i\ State in the central division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 19** 20' and 
19** 53' N. and 96° 36' and 97° 9' E., with an area of 660 
squaie iiiiles. It is the most south-westerly of the Shan States, 
being bounded on the south and east by Karenni ; on the north 
by Toilong and Sakoi ; and on the west by tlie Districts of 
i tjungoo and Vamethin. The general character of the country 
is hilly, rising gently from the Nam Pilu (or Balu chauHg)^ 
which traverses the north-east comer. The western part of the 
State consists of a confused mass of hills running generally 
north and south, and culminating in a ridge about 5,000 feet 
in hetf^t^ which separates the basins of the Sittang and the 
Salween. Most of the level rice kmd is situated near the Pilu, 
and is irr^ted from it by water-wheels, or by the divetdon 
of small affluents. In the hiUs tamngya (shifting) cultivation 
prevails. The Shans and Taungthus till the usual homestead 
gsrdcns, in which mustard, tobacco^ siigar«cane, cotton, and 
various ftuits and vegetables are grown, and maise and millet 
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aie cultivated by the Red Kams. The population of the 
State in 1901 was 19,351, distributed in 15B yiUage^ and con- 
sists of Fadaungs, Zayeins, Taungthus, and other Kann tribes* 
besides a few Shans. Otoly 4,612 persons were retunied as 
Boddhtsts^ and 13,380 as Aniniists. The PadauQg speakers 
numbered 9,321, the Shan speakers 2,837, and Taungtbu 
speakers 1,4x6. The revenue of the State amounts to Rs. 8»ooo, 
dierived almost entirely fix>m thathameda. In 1903--4 the 
ei^>enditure included Rs. 3,000 tribute to the British Govern- 
ment, Rs. 2,200 spent on general administration, Rs. 1,500 on 
the pay of officials, and Rs. 1,200 made over to the privy purse. 
The head-quarters of the Sawbwa are at Mdngpai (popolaUon, 
642), on the bank of the Pilu river. 

Lawksawk (Burmese, Yafsauk). — A State in the central 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
20" 58' and 22'^ tA' K. and 06" 37' and 97^ 20' E., with 
an area ^including its dependency of Mongping) of 2,197 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Hsipaw 
State, from which it is separated by the Myitnge or Nam Tu 
river ; on the east by Mongkung, I^iiihka, and Mdngnai ; on 
the south hy Yawnghwc and two small Myelat States ; and on 
the west by the Myelat States of Vengan and Maw and by 
Kyaukse District. The Mungping (Burmese, Maingpyin) de- 
pendency occupies the south-eastern portion, from whicii it is 
cut ofT by the Nam Et river. The State is broken ajid moun- 
tainous, the hills iiig a general north and south trend, with 
high ranges running along the eastern and western boundaries 
and down the centre. The eastern portion drains into the 
Nam Lang and its tributary the Nam Et, which run north- 
inrards throughout the length oC the State to join the Nam Tu ; 
the western portion is watered by the Zawg>'i, which is a tributary 
of the Inawaddy, and irrigates a huge aiea of Kyaukse District 
The middle and southern portions of die State consist of a fine 
foiling plateau, 3,500 feet above the sea, on whidi clumps of 
pine and oak stand In fine grass) glades. Of the several 
important forest areas, the richest is known as the Pyaungshu 
forest The crops grown in the State are rice, sesamum, cotton, 
ground-nuts, and oranges. The Taimgthus cultivate the hill- 
sides, and the Shans and Danus irr^te their crops in the 
valleys. I^ama^ is cultivated for dgsr-wiappers. The State 
had been mvaged and almost entirely depopulated at the time 
of annexation (see article on Soutksrm Shan Statis). In 
1901 the population numbered only 24,839 (distributed in 
397 vilbges), of whom 11,847 spoke Shan, 10,077 Burmese 
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(Burmans or I »anus\ and 2,056 Taungthu. There are a few 
Palaungs and i aungyos. The capital, Lawksawk (population, 
1,648), is well situated on a slope rising from the valley of the 
Zavvgyi, and was once strongly fortified. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 27,000, the main source being ihaihameda; 
and the expenditure included Rs. 14,000 tribute to the Bri- 
tish Government, Rs. 6,700 contribution to the privy purse, 
Rs. 2,600 pay of officials, Rs. 2,500 cost of general adminis- 
tration, and Rs. 1,300 public works. 

Samka (Burmese, Saga), — A State in the central division of 
the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 19° 56' and 
20° 25' N. and 48' and 97° 10' E., with an area (including 
the small dependency of Pongum on Lhe north) of 357 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Yawnghwe ; on the east 
by Hsahtung ; on the south by Namtok and Sakoi ; and on 
the west by Loilong. Samka consists of a strip of the Pilu 
valley, 30 miles long, shut in by high ranges on either side, the 
higher slopes of which belong to the adjoining States. Rice is 
grown both in the valleys and in taungyas on the hills, and 
garden crops and ground-nuts are extensively caltivated. The 
population in 190X was 17,643, distributed in 241 villages. 
Classified according to language^ 7,698 of the inhabitants were 
Shans, 5,187 Taungthus, and 4,385 Inthas. All but 350 per- 
sons were returned as Buddhists. The head-quarters of the 
Myoza are at Samka (population, I1899), in the centre of the 
State on the bank of the Filu. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 17,000, the main source being ihaihameda \ 
and the expenditure included Rs. xo,ooo tribute to the British 
Govenunent, Rs. 4,300 allotted to the privy purse, Rs. 1,500 
spent on public works, and Rs. 1,600 on the pay of officials. 

Nawngwawu (Burmese, Nautigumn^ or Natmgm&tt), — 
A small State in the central division of the Southern Shan 
States, Burma, lying in the valley of the Nam Tamhpak, between 
so** 33' and 20*36'N. and 97** 10' and 97* 22' E., with an area 
of 42 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Namhkok, 
on the east by M6ngpawn, on the south by Wanyin, and on 
the west by Yawnghwe. Loiseng, one of the highest peaks in 
the Southern Shan States, over 8,000 feet above sea-level, stands 
on its eastern border. Irrigated rice, plantains, and ground- 
nuts are the main crops. The population, which is almost 
entirely Shan, numbered 4,805 in 1901, distributed in 78 villages. 
The head-quarters of the Myoza are at Nawngwawn (popula- 
tion, 583), on the Nam Tamhpak. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 7,400^ the main source being ihathamtda; 
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the chief items of expenditure were tribute (Rs. 3,500) and 

pty and administration (Rs. 3,000). 

&alitttner (Burmese, Thaion),—K State in the central 
dividon of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
19** 54' and 20" 24' N. and 97** 7' and 97° 29' E., with 
an area (including the dependencies of Tamhpak or Tabet, 
and Lakm^ng or Lamait^^) of 472 square miles. On the 
north it is bounded by Wanyin, Mongpawn, and Mongsit; 
on the east by Mawkmai, from which it is separated by the 
Nam Pawn; on the south by K:ir<T)ni; and on the west by 
Mongpai, Sakoi, Xamtok, and Samka. Over the centre and 
eastern half of thr main Stntc exten(!<^ a plateau, about 
4,000 feet above ihc sea, formed of thinly wooded rolling 
do\^Tj<5. This is the prosperous Taungthu tract. The two 
dependencies are in the south, are low-lying, and are mainly 
populated hy Shans. In the south is a small forest area, which 
was worked till recently. The forest revenue in i ()04 amuaiiLcd 
to Rs. 1,248. A certain amount of flat rice land is irrigated 
from the Tamhi)ak stream by means of water-wheels, but most 
of the rice is grown on tlic hill slopes to the east on the 
iaun^as wuikud Ly the laungthus, who also cultivate nume- 
rous homebtead gardens. Less important crops are cotton and 
tobacco. The population in 1901 was 10,584, distributed in 
1 59 villages. Of this total, classified according to the language 
spoken, 7,616 were Taungthus, 2,126 Sbans, and the remainder 
Padaungii and Kaiens. Nearly all the inbabitaim are Buddh- 
ists. Haahtung may be looked upon as the head^oarters of 
the Taungthu laoe in the Shan States. The Myoas, who 
is a Taungthu, has his lesidenoe at Loiiiut (population, 211), 
in the north of the States oonnected by a countiy tnck with 
the main Southern Shan Stales cait-ioad. The levtmie in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,500 (nearly aU from Mtf/ A asmrfs) ; 
and the chief items of expenditute were Rs. 6,000 tribute 10 
the British Government, Rs. 4,700 spent on pay and adnmii»> 
tmtion, Rs. 3,600 credited to the privy purse, and Rs. t,soo 
spent on public works. 

Wanyin (Burmese, Bat^iii^ — K State in the central division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma^ lying between 20** 
and so* 31' N. and 97° 9' and 97° 25' £., with an area of 
219 square miks. It is bounded on the north by Nawiig- 
wawn; on the east by M6ngpawn; on the south byHsahtnng; 
and on the west by YawQghwe^ from which it is separated by 
the Tamhpak stream. The country consists chiefly of rolling 
downs, rising from the valley of the Tamhpak on the west 
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to a high laqge which reaches 8^000 feet at its highest point 
on the east It la wdl iiatered by the Tamhpak and its 
tributaries. The main crop is rice, which is grown both in 
icungyas affd in the ▼alleys and plains. The population of the 
State ja 1901 was 11,297, distributed in 158 Tillages. Two- 
thiids of the inhabitants are Taungthus and most of the 
remainder are Shans. The former occupy an but the low-lying 
ttacts; the Shans are foimd for the most part in the pbuns 
to the west and north, while a few Inthas live in the valleys. 
The Myoca has his head-quaiters at Wanyin, a vilhige of 
568 inhabitants set in the middle of 'wet' paddy-fields towards 
the north of the State. The revenoe in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 17,000 (mostly tMkameda) ; and the chidT items of ex- 
penditure were tribute to the Imperial Government (Ra. 8,000), 
sahiries and administiation (Ra. 6,zoo), privy pone (Rs. f ,800), 
and public works (Rs, r,ooo). 

Hopong (Burmese, Hopoti).—k small State in the central 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma^ lying between 
ao** 38' and ao** 59' N. and 97° 6' and 97** 23' E., with an 
area (including its small northern dependency of Hailong) 
of 232 square miles. Tt is bounded on the north by Lawk- 
sawk and Laihsak ; on the east by Mongpawn ; on the south 
hy Namhkok ; and on the west by Yawnghwe, from which it 
is separated by the Tamhp)ak stream. Towards the north 
and east the country is extrcmeh' hilly, but a considerable 
area of irrigated rice land lies m the valleys. Taungya rice 
is worked by the TaungthT'^. nnd vegetables, tobacco, and 
ihanafpef cultivated. The [ ipulation in roor was 11,140, 
distributed m 177 villages. The people are nearly all Buddh- 
ists, and according to language were divided into 7,123 
Taungthus, 3.775 Shans (inhal)iting the plains), and 242 
speakers of oth(;r languages. The head-quarters of the Myoza 
are at Ilopong (population, 765), on the banks of a .^mall 
stream t illed the Narnkyeng, and connected by road with 
J'aung^yi. The revenue in 1903-4 aiKountcd to Rs. 14,000 
(mainly thathameda) ; the chief items of expenditure were 
Rs. 6,000 tribute to the liniL^h Government, Rs. 3,600 spent 
on pay of officials and general administration, Rs. 2,600 on 
public works, and Rs. 1,800 paid into the privy purse. 

NamhlLok (Burmese, Na$ikok),—X Sute in tbe central 
divisioii of the Southern Shan States^ Burma, lying between 
so* 33' and ao* 47' N. and 97* 11' and 97'' ai' with an 
area of 106 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Hopong; on the east by MOngpawn; on the south by Nawng- 
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wawn; and on the west by Yawnghwe, from which it is 
separated by the Tamhpak river. From the Tamhpdr valley 
the ground rises to a Gomriderabk hdght In tbe east on the 
M^ngpaim border. Rice is grown bodi on the low-lying lands 
and in taunfyas on the hiU-slopes. Other crops are vegetables 
of various kinds, indigo, and ikanatpet. The population of the 
State in 1901 was 6,687, distributed in 78 viUages. Shans and 
Taungtlius are represented in about equal proportioQS. The 
Myosa's head-quaiteis aie at Nambkole (peculation, 383X in 
the vaUey of one of the eastern tributaries of the Nam Tamr 
hpak. The leremie in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 8,800 (mainly 
thathameidj ; and the chief items of expenditure were Rs. 4*500 
tribute to the British Government, Rs. 3,400 spent on officials^ 
salaries, &c, and Rs. 1,100 credited to the privy purse. 

Sakoi (Burmese^ Sagmt), — small Stete in the central 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying astride 
of the Pilu river, between 19® 52' and so** o' N, and 96® 55' 
and 97° 15' K, with an area of 103 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Samka and Namtok ; on the east 
by Hsahtung and Karenni ; and on tlic south and west by 
Mongpai and L( '1 ong. The population in 1901 was 1,387, 
inhabiting 27 viUages, of whom three-fourths were Shans and 
the rest Karens and Taungthus, who are mainly occupied in 
rice cultivatioiu Sakoi, the head-quarters of the Myoza, has 
only 35 houses and 157 inlmbitants ; and there are no villages 
of any size in the State. The revenue in 1903-4 was only 
Rs. 1,600. The tribute payable to the British Government is 

Mbngnai (Burmese, Afone). — A huge State in the eastern 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
20" 22' and 21° 12' N. and 97° 13' and 98° 56' E., with an 
area (including its dependency ot Kengtawng or Kyaingtaung) 
of 2,717 square miles. A large isolated circle abuts on the 
eastern boundary of Yawnghwe, bringing the effective western 
boundary to 97** 17' E. The State is bounded on the cast by 
Kengtung, from which it is separated by the SalNveen ] 
on the south by Mongpan and Mawkmai ; on the west by 
Mdngsit and I>aihka ; and on the north by Laihka, Mongnawn^, 
and Kcnuhkam. Mongnai proper occupies only the western 
iiall ot lijis area. The eastern haif forms the Kengtawng 
dependency, the two being separated by a long range, running 
north and south, averviging about 4,000 feet in height. The 
Nam Teng river, entering the State near its north-west oomer, 
nins eastward till it doubles round the northern end of this 
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ranges and waters the greater part of Keogtawng. The 
aoathem part of Mdngnai [>roper is watered by the Nam 
Tawng, which runs in a southerly direction past the capital to 
join the Nam Teng, the valley being shut in on the west by 
a lofty lange of mountains that forms the greater part of the 
boundary of the State. In the central plain watered by the 
Nam Tawng^ and in the wide valley of the Nam Teng, rice 
is fffoy^n in considerable quantities, the latter area being 
particularly fertile. Sugar-cane and tobacco are cropped here 
and there, while gardens contain betel, coco-nut, onmges, and 
other fruits. T^rge quantities of Shan paper are manufactured 
from the bark of a species of mulberry, and exported to other 
States and to Burma for use in decorations, and for the 
manufaf^tiire ot umbrellas, &c. The early records of Mongnai 
are vagi.e and unsatisfactory. The part it played after 
annexation is briefly touched upon in the article on the 
Southern Shan States. The population of the State in 
1901 was 44,252, distributed in 981 villages. Of this total 
more than five-sixths are Shans. The Taungthus are fairly 
well represented (their total being over 4,000), and there are 
a certain number of Yins. The Sawbwa s head quarters are 
at Mongnai (popuUtion, 3,070), near the Nam l awng, once 
the largest place in the Southern Shan States, and still of 
considerable importance. The American Baptist Mission has 
a station at Mdngnai, with a hospital attached which does 
valuable work loodly. The reventie in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 46^000 (mainly from ^Mtamdd)\ and the main items 
of expenditure were Ra. 20^000 tribute to the British Govern* 
ment, Ks. xB^ooo spent on official salaries and general adminis- 
tration, Rs. 4»8oo credited to the privy purse, and Rs. 31OO0 
spent on public works. 

Lalhka (Burmese^ Legya),^K large State in the eastern 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
30" 4/ and sr^ %iSl N. and 97^ 19' and 98^ 9^ £^ with an area 
of 1,433 square mites. It is bounded on the north by 
Moi^iing and MOngnawng ; on the east by M<)ngnawiig and 
Mfli^nai; on the south by Mitaignat, Mdngait, and Mdngpawn; 
and on the west by Mdngpawn and Lawksawk. The country 
is hilly and broken, the Nam Teng, an important affluent of 
the Salween, running north and south through the centre of 
the State. The early annals of Laihka are largely legendary. 
Its history in the years following the annexation of Upper 
Burma is briefly referred to in the article on the Southern 
Shah States. The countiy to the east of the Nam Teng is 
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only now gradually recovering from the ravages caused by the 

troops of the Linbin confederacy in t8S6. The greater part 
of the rice cultivation of the State is low-lying, and irrigated by 
the Nam Teng and Nam Pawn aiid their tributaries. The 
Taungthus work taungyas on the hills in the south-west of the 
State, and small gardens near their villages. Laihka is chiefly 
noted for its iron-work. Iron ore is found in the south-west 
comer near Panglong, where it is worked into all kinds of 
domestic aiid agricultural implcmrnts 'Flic population, which 
in 1881 was estimated at 30,000, liad bcrij [ uduced by 1887, 
in consequence of the attacks of the Linbiii cuniederacy, to 
something like a hundred. In 1891 it wiis estimated at about 
9,000, and in 1901 was found to be 35,811, or aluio-i what it 
was before annexation. Of the total in 1901, 21,197 ^vere 
returned as speaking Shau, 1,877 Taungthu, 1,532 Palaung, 
and 1,008 Yin. The State contains 531 villages, the Sawbwa 
liaving his head-quarters at l^aihka ncvir the Nam Teng, an old 
fortified post of some injporiaace with a population in i/ui of 
1,150. The head-quarters of the Assistant Supciintendeiu in 
charge of the eastern division are at Loilem near the Taunggyi- 
Kengtung road. The revenue in 1 903-4 amounted to Rs. 24,000 
(mainly from ikatka m tda) ; and the chief item of expenditure 
were Ks. to^ooo tribute to the British Govemmetit, Kt. 6,000 
ifient on oflBdals* Mlaries and administntion dlaIge!^ Rs. 6,000 
paid into the privy purse, and Ra. 9,000 devoted to public 
worfca. 

Ma^vkmai (Buimese^ Mankmey.—A State m the extreme 
KNith of the eaatem division of the Soiitfaera Shan States, 
Burma, lying astride of the Salween, between 19^ 35' and 
30^ N. and 97* 95^ and 98* ^ ^ <^ (in- 
cluding the tians^ween dependencies of MCSi^mau and 
Mehsakun) of 8»7S7 square miles. The State is bounded 
on the north by MOngsit and Mdngnai; on the cast by 
Mttngpan and its tians-Salween dependencies^ which lie 
between it and Siam; on the south by Siam and Kaxenni; 
and on the west by Hsahtung. The central portion of the 
State proper is a wide fertile rice plain, to the east of which 
are hills extending to the cultivated Nam Tei^ valley. The 
lower part of this valley is chiefly given up to rice cultivation, 
and the upper part to tobacco, though considerable quantities 
of s^mum and sugar-cane are grown as welL Over the east 
of the State taungyui (shifting) cultivation prevails. A large 
area is covered by forests, which in 1904 gave a revenue of 
Ks. 18,500. The Mehsakun dependency across the Salweea 
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is comprised in the basin of the Nam Hsakun, and is inhabited 
by Shaiu. West of it is the Mdngmau dependency, a moun* 
tainous tract on]y the south-eastern corner of which has any 
populatkm. The title to these two dependencies was finally 
sifirmed by the Ang^oSiamese Boundaiy Commission of 
2899-3. The total population in 1901 was 99,454, distributed 
in 443 Tillages. About 93,000 weie Sbans, about 5,000 
Tam^ltbus^ and the remainder Karens and other tribes. The 
head-quart^-s of the Sawbwa are at Mawkmai (population, 
i>375)> on the Nam Nyim, a tributary of the Nam Teng. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 49,000 (mainly 
from ihaikameda) ; the chief items of expenditure were 
Rs. 18,000 tribute to the British Government, Rs 10,000 
officials' salaries and general administration charges, Ks. 9,700 
priv)' purse, and Rs. 4,000 public works. 

Mongpan ( Rurmc'c, Afainfj'f^an). — A State in the eastern 
division of the Soulljcrn Shan Slates, Burma, lying (with its 
trans-Salween dependencies) on both sides of the Sahveen, 
between 19** 40' and 20° 32' N, and qH° 2' and 99° 12' K., 
with an area of 2,300 square miles. On liie north it is bounded 
by M<)ngnai ; on the north-east by Kcn;_:tung ; on the east and 
south by Siam ; on the west by Mawkniai. Little is known 
of the early liisiory of Mongpan. It went through troublous 
times after the annexation of Upper Burma, and was ravaged 
by the troops of the Liabii^ confederacy in 1886. The 
negolialions between the British and Suune.e Governments 
in connexion with its trans-Salween dependencies are alluded 
to in the article on the Southern Shan States. The centre 
of the State proper is a huge fertfle plain surrounding the 
c^)ital, Mongpan. On aU sides rise low hills covered with 
•crab jun^e, culminating in a range about 5,000 feet in 
height, on the other side of which nma the Nam Teng. 
Between the central plam and the Salween, to the south and 
east, and towards the northern' border is a confused mass of 
mountams. Of the trans^ween dependencies Mdngton is 
the most northerly. It borders on the Kengtung State ; and 
popoktioQ is confined practically to the narrow valley of 
the Nam Ton, which Joins the Me Hang^ a tributary of the 
Salween, from which the neighbouring dependency of Sfitag- 
hang takes its name. This sub-State is mosdy covered with 
jungle^ its main feature being Loi Hkilek, a mountain nearly 
7,000 feet high. On the border of the State, along the 
Salween west of M^qghang, is the dependency of Mdngkyawt, 
a mountainous tract, with a small population, confined to the 
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valley of the Nam Kyawt, which runs through the sub-State 
first eastwards, then wcstv.ard?, and then northwards, to join 
the Sahveen. The minute dependency of MSnghta lieb in the 
basin of the Nam Hta, a tributary of the Nam K}'awt, to the 
west of Mongkyawt. Cultivation practically confined to 
rice, both irrigated and taungya \ ai.d tlie central plain round 
Mongpan, the residence of the Sawbwa (population, 1,355), 
18 very fertile. The State contains valuable teak forests, which 
in 1904 brought in a revenue of Rs. 17,700. The population 
of Mongpaa in 1901 was 16,629 (distributed iq6 villages), 
of whom nearly all were Shans, only a few beinj; 1 asuij^ihus. 
The revenue in 1903-4 aniuunted to Rs. 15,000 ^makiily from 
tJidiihivitdci) ; the chief items of e.\pcuditure were Rs. 5,000 
Lribuic la the British Government, Rs. 7,700 official salaries, &C., 
and Rs. 2,300 privy purse. 

Mdngpawn (Burmese, Maingpun), — A small State in the 
eaatem division of the Southern Shan States* Burma, lying 
between ao* 94' and 21^ N. and 97^ to' and 97^ 32' 
with an area of 571 square mites. It lies in the Upper Nam 
Fawn valley, and is bounded on the notth by Laihka; on the 
east by Laihka and MOogsit ; on the south by Hsahtung ; 
and on the west by Wanyin, Nawngwawn, Namhkok, Hopong, 
and an outlying portion of MdngnaL M6ngpawn played an 
important part in the histocy of the Shan States after the 
annexation of Upper Bumuit its chief being the most active 
supporter of the Linbin prince. The State oonsists of the 
narrow vall^ of Nam P^wn, on which rice trrigiaed by 
water*wheel8 is cultivated, the other main crops being kmtigva 
rice^ cotton, sugar-cane, and iham^. The popolatiott in 
1901 was 13,145) of whom about 7,000 were Shans and about 
4,500 Tauogthus ; the former live in the valley, the latter on 
the hill^opes. A few Yins are also found in the State. In 
1901 the number of villages was aia, the residence of the 
Sawbwa being at MOngpawn (population, 1,230), on the Nam 
PawTi, wlicre it is crossed by a bridge on the main road between 
Burma and Kengt^r j; The revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 14,000 
(mainly from Mt/// ? wr ) ; and the chief items of expenditure 
were Rs. 4,500 tribute lo the British Government, Ks. 3,000 
official siilaries. Src, and R>- 5,300 privy purse. 

Mongnawng (Burmese, Maingnaung). — A lai^e State in 
the eastern divi.sion of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between 20° 59' and 21** 55' N. and 97° 48' and 98** 49' E., 
with an area of 1,575 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Kehsi Mansam, Kengldn, and Mongsang; on tha 
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east by the Shan Statet of ManglOn and Kengtung, from which 
it is separated for the most pait by the Sal ween ; on the south 
by Kenghkam and Mdngnai ; and on the west by Laihka and 
Mongkung. The State at one time formed part of Hsenwi, 
but was made independent in 1850. In 1886 its ruler joined 
Linbin confederacy, and was involved in the disturbances 
which culminated in the Linbin prince's surrender. The 
greater part of the State is open undulating country, with here 
and there jagged limestone hills rising from it. To the north 
and west are regular dowtr;. almost treeless ; to the south scrub 
jungle; to the east are ru^^sjed hills extending towards the 
Salween. The only river of importance is the Nam Pang, 
adjoining whose banks are many fertile paddy-fields. Kice is 
grown both on these plains and in taufii^ as^ the level area round 
M6ngnawng (population, 693), the residence of the Myoza, in 
the nortlitrn part of the State, being specially fertile. The 
population in 1901 was 39,102, distributed in 777 villages. 
Of the total more than 37,000 were Shans, the rest being 
Yins, Palaungs, and other hill tribes. The revenue in 1903 -4 
amounted to Rs. 23,000 (niaw-ly ^rom that haw td a) ^ and the 
chief items of expenditure were Rs. 10,000 tribute to the British 
Government, Rs. 6,700 official salaries and administration 
charges, Rs. 3,300 privy purse, and Rs. 3,000 public works. 

Mdngkiing (Burmese, Maingkaing). — large State in the 
eastern diviston of the Southern Shan StateSi Burma, lying 
between si^ 15' and ss* 4^ N. and 97"* %' and 97* 58' K, with 
an area of 1,643 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the Northern Shan State of HsTpaw ; on the east by Haipaw, 
Kehsi Mansam, and M5i^gnawng; on the south by Laihka ; 
and on the west by LawksawL The eastern part and the 
centre of the State are drained by the head-waters of the Nam 
Teng ; and the large plain sunounding Mdngkiing (population, 
1,190), the residenoe of the Myon, is almost entirely under 
cultivation and thickly populated. The western side is watered 
by the Nam Lang. Excepting the central plain and the valley 
of the Nam Lang, the country is formed of low hills covered 
with oak and pine. Rice is grown in the central plain and in 
the bottoms of valleys where water is obtainable, and a gcod 
deal is exported. Taungya cultivation is but litde practised. 
On the hills towards the western border, and on the range lying 
west of the capital, poppy is cultivated by the Palaungs. The 
population in 1901 was 30,482, distributed in 627 villages. Of 
the total about 27,500 were Shans and nearly 2, coo Palaungs, 
the rest being Yins (Yanglam) and Taungthus. Like otUer 
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States in this neighbourhood, Moti.k uig has only recently 
recovered from the dire effects of the disturbances that followed 
the annexation of Upper Burma. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 34,000 (nearly all from ihathamcda) ; and the 
chief items of expenditure were Rs. 15,000 tribute to the British 
(Government, Rs. 7,400 officials' salaries and administration 
charges, Rs. 8,900 privy purse, and Rs. 2,700 public works. 

Mongsit (Burmese, Mains^eik). — A State in the eastern 
division of the Southern Shan States, lUmua, lying between 
20" 20' and 20'' 47' N. and 97 lY and 97^ 47' E., with an 
area of 303 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by Mongnai, on the south by Mawkmai, and on tlie west 
hf Mongpawn. The State oonsiBta of a plain, about la milei 
loiig» the nortbeni part lying in tbe basin of tbe Nam Teng, 
tbe southern in that of the Nam Pawn. Thecbief crop is low- 
land rioe, a huge part depending for irrigation upon tbe rainfidU 
but rice is also cultivated in taungyas* The population in 
1901 was 9^013, distributed in t%4 villages. Of the total, 
about 6»5oo were Shans, i,aoo Yins (Yangsek)^ and 1,000 
TaungthttS. Mongsit (population, 1,925)^ the residence of 
the Myosa, lies in a valley towards the north of the State. 
Tbe revenue in 1903-^ amounted to Rs. 11,000 (mostly irom 
/AafAamah); end the chief items of expenditure were Rs. 4,500 
tribute to the British Government^ Rs. 3,800 genend adminis- 
tiation charges, and Rs. 2,500 privy purse. 

Kehnl Mansam (Burmese, AyiM Baman). — A State in 
the eastern di\ ision of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between ai** 4a' and aa° 15' N. and 97** 40' and 98*^ 22' E., 
with an area of 632 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Northern Shan States of Hslpaw and South Hsenwi ; on 
the east by Kenglon, Mangldn, and Mdnghsu ; on the south by 
Mongnawng and Mfingkiing; and on the west by Monijlciing. 
In early days Kehsi Mansam formed part of North Hsenwi, 
but was mafle a Myoziishij) in i860. The State consists 
chietly of open rolling country, nowhere rising to any treat 
height Around the capital and to the east of it are a'must 
treeless doMT!S. Between the Nam Pang and the border of 
Manglon arc two circles, undulating like the rest, but covered 
witli scrub jungle ; to the north and west the dowji^ l>ecome 
low hills, as yet untouched by the iaung}a cultivator, m the 
valleys between which most of the 'wet' r"ice of the Stale is 
grown. The chief river is the Nam Heng, which separates the 
Stale from Ilsipaw and joins the Nam I'ang. Rice is grown 
in both irrigated held^ and iaun^aSf the other crops being 
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cotton, tobacco, and scsainuni. Kehsi Mansaia li., however, 
a commercial rather than an agricultural State. A good deal 
of business is done with Tawngpeng in tea ; and there is a con> 
sidmble trade in agricultural impleinents and bamboo hats 
(the Burmese kamiwk), which are made in the northern part 
of the State. The population in 1901 was 2a,o6a (distributed 
in 378 villagesX of whom about 1 91500 were Shans^ and about 
a,5oo Yins (Yanglam). Kehsl Mansam (population, 618), in 
the western part of the State, on the Nam Heng» is a trading 
oentre of some importance^ aiid was once a large town. The 
levemie in 1903-4 amounted to Rs* 15,000 (mainly from 
ika^amiia) ; the diief items of expenditure were Rs. 8,000 
tribute to the British Government, Rs* 4^000 general adminis- 
tration chatgea» Rs* 8,000 privy purser and Rs. 1,000 public 
works, 

Kmgtllram (Burmese, Kyaingkan). — A small State in the 
eastern division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between ao*» 50' and ai* 7' N. and 98° 20' and 98° 37' E., 
with an area of 167 square miles. It lies on both sides of the 
Nam Pang, and is bounded on the north by Mdngnawng and 
a detached portion of Mongnai ; on the east by a detached 
fwrtion of Mongnawng and by the Salween river ; and on the 
south and west by Mongnai. Rice is cultivated in tlie plain 
lying along the western bank of the river and on the hills to 
the west, but owing to the loss of population a large number 
of paddy-fields are fallow. The po])iilation of the State in 1901 
was 5,458, practically all Shans, distributed in 52 villages. The 
residence of the Mvoza is at Kenghkani (population, 1,203), 
a pictures(]uely situated village on the Nam Pang, a few miles 
north of the point where that stream flows into the Salween. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,000 (mostly from 
thaihameda)^ and the tribute to the British Government is 
Rs. 2.000, 

Monghsu and Mongsang (Burmese, Maingshu and 
Maingsin). — Two small States (recently amalgamated) in the 
north of the eastern division of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma, lying between 21° 31' and 22® 5' N. and 98*^ ix' and 
98° 32' £., ^-ith an area of 164 square miles. Both States 
used formerly to be part of the Northern 9ian State of North 
Hsenwi, but were made separate cbarges in 1857. The com* 
btned State is bounded on the north and east by Manglon, on 
the south by Mongnawng, and on the west M<)ngnawi^ 
and Kehsi Mansam, It consists mainly of rugged hills and 
broad valleys, watered by the Nam Plang and its affluents, and 

Bba 
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rice is the only crop grown to any extent The populatkm m 

1901 was 17. ',^0, distributed in 265 villages. More than 
14,000 of this total consisted of Shans, and the greater part of 
the remainder were Yins. A few Palaungs live in the hills. 
The residence of the Myozii is at Mnnchsii (population, 244), 
to the east of the Nam Pang on a tributary of that stream. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs, 11,000 /ill from 
thathamcdii) ; and the chief items of r>{penditure were Rs, 5,600 
tribute to the British Government, Rs. 2,700 privy purse, and 
Rs. 1,700 j^eneral charges on account of administration. 

Ktuglbn (Burmese, Kyatnglon),— \ small State in the 
eastern division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
geographically within the borders of Kehsi Man&au, but 
abutting; in the south-east on Montrhsu. It is situated between 
21"^ 51' and 2i 2' X. and 98° 2' and 98*^ 13' E., with an area 
of 43 square miles. Kenglon used at one time to form part of 
North Hsenwi. The coimtry is tmdulating on the whole and 
the land is fertile. The main crop is Imriand rice, and the 
people* ivfao in 1901 wtmbeied 4,259 (piactlcattjr all ShansX 
e^x>rt a good deal of lioe. The pi^Milation ^sas distrtbuied 
in 69 villages, of ivfaicfa the laxj^est is KengI6n, the residence 
of the ICyoza (popolatiot^ west of a chain of lofw hills 
towards the north of the Slate* The levemie in 1903-4 
amounted to It& 4«ooo^ and the tribute to the British Gor> 
enmient is Rs. x»5oo. 

Haamdnglikaiii (Burmese^ Thmdkan^ 7>a s MM( g ign).— > 
One of the huigest Slates in the Mydat divisioa of the Southern 
Shan States, Burma, lying between so* %^ and so* 50^ N. and 
96° 27' and 96° £., with an aita of 897 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Kyong and Poila; on the east by 
Mawnangand a circle of Yawnghwe ; on the south by part of 
Yawnghwe and by Loimaw and Loi-ai ; and on the irest 
the Yamethin and Meiktila Districts of Upper Burma. About 
7,500 acres are under cultivation. Rice is the chief crop, 
gro%vn mainly in taungyas ; thanatpet is an important product; 
and the cultivation and export of {xttatoes is on the increase. 
The population of the State in 1901 was 12,561, distributed in 
196 villages. About 6, coo of the total were Danus (of mixed 
Burmese and Shan origin), 4.500 Taungthus, and the remainder 
Shans and members of other hill tribes. The residence of the 
Myoza is at Hsamonghkam (population, 531), in the centre of 
the State, near the main road, from Tliazi to TaungEr}*i. It 
is the head-quarters of the Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of the Myelat division. The revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 16,000 
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(mainly from thathameda, but also including land revenue). 
The tribute to the British Government is Rs. 8,300. 

Kyawkku (Burmese, Kyaukku.) — A small State in the 
Myelat division ol the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between 20° 51' and 21° 2' N. and 96° 29' and 96° 40' E., 
with an area of 94 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
and west by Yengan, on the east by Pangtara, and on the 
south by Kyong. The State is very hilly, especially towards 
the east, and the Panlaung river rises within its borders. Rice 
is the staple crop, and the total cultivated area is about r,ooo 
acres. The population in 1901 was 4,771 (distributed in 
33 villagesV of whom nearly 3,000 were Danus, about 1,400 
'iaunglhus, and tlie rest Shans and i'aUungs. The residence 
of the Xgwcgunhmu is at Myinkyado (population, 354). The 
revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 3,900 (mainly from 
thathameda\ and the tribute to the British Government is 
Ks. 2,000. 

Kyong (Burmese, Kyon). — small State in the Myelat 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying in 
30^ 47' N. and 96° 39' with an area of 34 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Kyawkku and Poila, on the 
east and west by Poila, and on the south by Hsam6nghkam. 
It consists entirely of grassy downs, and is very dry. The 
population in 1901 was 3,340 (distributed in 30 villages), 
of whom about 1,000 were Taungthus, and the remainder 
Shans, Taungyos, and Danus. The residence of the Ngwe- 
gunhmu is at Kyong (popuhition, 39a), in the centre of the 
State. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 3,500 (mainly 
from ihaihamtdd^ and the tribute to the British Government 
is Rs. i,350w 

I«oi-ai (Burmese^ Z»v^). — State in the Myelat division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 30^ 36' 
and 30^ 50' N. and 96^ 33' and 96** 41' with an area 
of 300 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Hsamdnghkam; on the cast by the Hsihkip dependency 
of Yawnghwe, and by Namhkai ; on the south by Namhkai; 
and on the west by the Yamethin District of Upper Burma. 
The western portion of the State is hilly, and is watered by 
affluents of the Panlaung river. The eastern part consists 
of open rolling downs, and drains into the Nam Pilu. The 
population in 1901 was 5,442, distributed in 70 villages. 
More than 4,000 of the total were Taungthus, and the rest 
Danus, Karens, and Shans. Lonpo (population, 249) is the 
chief village^ and the residence of the Ngw^unbmu. The 
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revenue Id 1904-^ amounted to Ks. 5,300^ wxA the tribute 
to the British Govcnuncnt ii Ra. 5>ooo. 

Ldmaw (Bunneie^ Lmemawf), — A small State in the 
Myelat dimstOQ of the Southern Shan Stateit Banna, lying in 
30^ 50' N* and 96^45' E.» with an ana of 49 square nulea. 
It is hounded on the north hy HsamA^ghkam and Yawnghvc^ 
on the east by Yawnghwe, on the sou^ by Namhkai, and 
on the west by the Hsihkip dependency of Yawnghwe. The 
population in 1901 was 4,576 (distributed in 59 villages^ of 
wlKMn four-fifths were Taungthus^ and the rest Shans and 
Danus. The residence of the Ngwegunhmu is at Minywa* 
a village of Z09 inhabitants. The revenue in X904-5 
amounted to Rs. 4,000 (mainly from tkatkamtila)^ and the 
tribute to the British Government is Rs. 2,500. 

Maw (Burmese, Baiv). — The northeromost and second 
largest of the States of the Myelat division of the Southern 
Shan States, Burma, lying between 21® ii' and 21° 43' N. 
and 96' 19' and 90'^ 50' E., with an area of 550 square miles. 
It is bounded on tl>e north by the Yeyaman tract of the 
Kyaiikse District of I ppcr iBumia, on the ea-st by Lawksawk, 
on the souili by ^ enean. and on the west by Kyaukse 
District. The State falls into iwo natural divisions : the valley 
of the Zawgyi, its only iinp<jrtant waterway, with the hills 
to the north of that stream ; and the Klyelat plateau to the 
south. Un liic tiorth, east, and west the State is iH iundcd 
by mountiin ranges, with peaks exceeding 5,cx>o feet in height. 
Rice, the chief crop, is grown in tautii^as and on irrigated 
land in the Zawgyi valley ; garden crops and ihattai£-^i are 
also cultivated, but the total area under cultivation is not 
much more than 2,300 acres. The population in 1901 was 
7,743 (distributed in 70 Tillages), of whom 6,884 were Bur> 
mese^peaking Danus^ die lest Shans» Taungdiua^and Palaungs. 
The principal vilhige^ where the Ngwegunhmu leddes^ is 
Myogyi (population, 1,002), close to the borden of Kyaidcse. 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Ks« 11,000, and the 
tribute to the Britbh Government is Rs. 5,75a 

Mnwnang (Burmese, Bawmtijj—h small State in the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States^ Burma, lying 
between ao"" 38^ and so** 44^ N. and 96*" 44' and 96** 51' 
with an area of 40 square miles. It boidem on HsamOnghkam 
on the wes^ and on the other sides on Yawnghive. Rice 
is grown in the swampy ground in the north, but the rest 
of the State is mther arid, and the total cultivated area is 
only about 700 acres. The population in 1901 was 31755 
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(distributed in 43 villages), of whom more than 2,000 were 
Taungyos, and the rest laungthus, Shans, and Burnicse-Shans. 
The residence of the Myoza is at Mawnang (population, 198), 
a little south of the Thazi-Fort Stedman road. The revenue 
m 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 3,900, and the tribute to the 
British (iovernment is Rs. 2,000. 

Mawson (Burmese, Bawzaing). — A small State in the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between 20** 52' and 21** 3' N. and 96"" 43' and 96° 50" E., 
with an area of 40 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Lawksawk, on the east by V'awnghwe, on ihe south by 
Poila, and on the west by i'ungLara. 1 :ic country consists 
of open rolling downs, like the greater jxirt of the Myelat. 
The population in 1901 was 3,557 (distributed in 31 villages), 
of whom about 1,500 were Danus, 1^300 Taungthus, and 
the rest TauQgyos. The residence of the Ngwegunhmu is 
at Mawsdn (popuktbn, 203), in the south of the State. The 
revenue in 1904-5 amounteid to Rs. 3,900^ and the tribute to 
the British Government b Rs. 1,500. 

Namhkal (Burmese^ NaM),—K small State in the Myelat 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
so* 10' and 20* so' N. and 96^ 33' and 96° 54' E., with an 
area of 75 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Loi-ai, the Hsihkip dependency of Yawnghwe, and Loimaw; 
on the east by Yawnghwe ; and on the south and west by 
Loilong. The greater part of the State consists of grassy 
downs, but to the west, towards Loilong, it breaks up into 
hilly country. The population in 1901 was 6,780^ distributed 
in 76 villages, nearly the whole being Taungthus. The Ngwe- 
gunhnni, who resides at Paw-in (population, 259), is himself 
a Taungthu. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 5,000, 
and the tribute to the British Government is Rs. 3,000. 

Namtok (Burmese, Nan/ok).— \ very small State in the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
in 20° N. and 97** E , in the Nam Pilu valley, enclosed between 
Samka, Loilong, and Sakoi, with an area of 20 square mites. 
The population in 190 1 was 778 (in 12 villages), all Shan- 
speakipg. The only village of any size is Namtok (popula- 
tion, 235), the residence of the Ngwegunhmu, lying on the 
Pilu. The revenue in '1904-5 amounted to Rs. 1,000, and 
the tribute to the British Government is Rs. 500. 

Pangmi (Burmese, Pinhmi).—K very small State in the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, situated 
in 20^ 35' N. and 96° 42' almost within the boundaries 
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of Ksamdnghkam, but tondiiqg Yawnghwe on the east, with 
an area of 29 square imles. The State ii nther hiUier than 
the rest of the Myeiat, and ia well watered, except to the 
east The populatkio in T9ot was 3,456 (distributed m 
19 villages), of irhom neariy 2,000 were Danos and about 
1,400 Taungyos. The Ngweganhoni resides at Msya (popo- 
^B^>^ 57>X not in the village of Fsagmi The rerenne in 
1904-5 amoonted to Rs. 3,600^ and the tribute to the British 
Government is Rs. 9,00a 

Fftngtera (Burmese, Piniayay—h State m the Myelat 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, Ijrir^ between 
10° 55' and ai° 6' N. and 96** 37' and 96** 45^ E., with an 
area of 200 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Lawksawk, on the south by Poila, on the east by Mawson, 
and on the west by Yengan and KyawkkiL It consists of 
Open rullinu' downs, with high hills to the west, and is ex- 
ceptionally well watered by affluents of the Zawgyi. Near 
Pangtara, the residence of the Ngwegunhmia (population, 
1,632), a considerable amount of * wet ' rice is grown. About 
2,600 acres of land are under cultivation. The population 
in 1 90 1 was 15.014 (distributed in 91 villa rc^), of whom 
more than 11,000 were Shan-Burmans ajid liurnians, about 
2,000 Taungtlnis, and the rest Danus, Palaungs, and Shans. 
'J'he revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 17,500 (mainlv 
from t/iathameda), and the tribute to the British Government 
is Rs. 9,500. 

Poila or Pwela (Burmese, Pwehia), — A State in the 
Myelat divibiem uf the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between 20 43' and 20° 55' N. and 96° 38' and 96*^ 46' E., 
with an area of 102 sijunre miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Baui^uiia, on the south by ili-ain6nghka,m, on 
the east by Mawson and Yawngliwe, and on the west by 
Kyong and Kyawkku. Two circles are detached and border 
on the Meiktila District of Upper Burma. The State consists 
of open rolling downs ; there are no perennial streams, and 
the cotintty is dry. The popuUuion m 1901 waa 7,866 (dts- 
trihuted in 6a villages), about half of whom were Taungyos. 
The greater part of the remainder b made up of Danus and 
a few Taungthus. The residenoe of die Myoia is PoOa 
(population, 1,247), a viUage near the centre of the State 
boasting of a huge bazar. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted 
to Rs. 8,100^ and the tribute to the British Government is 
Ks. 4,500. 

YengMi (Burmese J^tfi^tfir).— One of the most nortiiedy 
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of the States in the Myelat division of the Southern Shan 
States, Burma, lying between 20** 55' and 21° 14' N. and 
96° 13' and 96*^ 38' E., with an area of 400 square miles. 
It is buuiidcd on the north by Maw, on the east by Lawk- 
sawk and Fangtara, on the scnith by Pangtara and Kyawkku, 
and on the west by the Meiktila and Kyaukse Districts (jf 
Upper Burma. The eastern p ort; consists of dry undulating 
downs, while the western ib hilly and well watered by the 
Panlaung river and its affluents. SepaiciUng the State from 
Burma is a lofty barrier of mountains, in places over 5,000 feet 
in height The population in 1901 was 9,958 (distributed 
in 71 yillages), of whom over 7,000 were Shan-Burmans or 
Bunnans, about 1,500 Taungthus, and the rest Shans, Palaungs, 
and other hill tribes. The residence of the Ngwegunhmn is 
at Yengan (population, i»i5S), towards the north of the State* 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 9,800, and the tribute 
to the British Government is Rs. 5,000. 

Loilong (Burmese, ZuiriSMr).— The target and most southerly 
State in the Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma, lying between 19** 41' and 20^ 14' N. and 96^ 20' and 
0^ 58' £., with an area of 1,600 square miles. On the north 
it is bounded by Nambkai, on the east by Samka and Sakoi« 
on the south by Mdngpai and Yamethin District, and on the 
west by Yamethin District. The whole State is a mass of hill 
ridges runnii^ north and south, and culminating in the lofty 
Byingye range which overlooks Yamethin. It is watered by 
the numerous hill affluents of the Paunglaung river, which 
flows in a southerly direction right through it. It is well 
wooded, but the forests are of little value. Rice is the main 
crop^ and is cultivated both in the irrigated valleys and in 
taungyas* Other products are tobacco^ sesamum, indigo^ 
ground-nuts, and vegetables. The Myoza resides at Pinlaung 
(population, 425), in the north-east comer of the State, near 
the head-waters of the Balu stream. The population in 1901 
was 30,731, distributed in 457 villages. Classified according 
to language, 17,551 were Taungthus, 4,141 Shans, 2,986 
Zayein% and 2,839 Burmans and Shan-Burmans. The revenue 
in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 16,500 (all from thathamtdd). 
The tribute to the British Government is Rs. 9,600^ and Rs. 
4,300 is spent on salaries and administration. 

Karenni. — The country of the Red Karens, Burma, lying 
on both lianks of the Salween, between iS" 50' and 19*^ 55' N. 
and 97"^ 10' and 97 50' E. It is bounded on the nortli by the 
Shan States, on the south by Salween District, on the east by 
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Siam, and on the nest by Toungoo District At Loikaw, ft 
Tillage of 3^042 inhabitiints towards the nordi of the tract, an 
Assistant Siipemitendent of the Shan States is posted as Agent 
of the British Government, with a mOitaiy polkse guaid under 
an assistant conmandant, and control 11 exercised bf him and 
the Superintendent at Tauoggyi over the chieft. The tract is 
divided in a general way into eastern and western Karenni, 
the former oonsisttng of the single State of Gantarawadi 
(9,500 square milesX the latter of the four small States of 
Kyebogyi (350 square mibi)^ Bawlalce (too square mtlesX 
Nammekon (50 square miles), end NauQgpale (30 square miles). 
The north-western portion is an open, fairly level plain, well 
watered and in some parts swampy. It lies in the basin of the 
Nam Pilu or Balu stream, which drains the Inle Lake^ and 
after flowing past Loikaw, sinks into the ground to the south- 
east of that vilkyse before joining the Nam Pawn. The rest of 
the Karenni country is mountainous, with occasional fertile 
valleys, but for the most part arid. It i<> watered by the Sal- 
ween and its tributary the Nam Pawn, which are separated by 
a ridge 5,000 feet in height. Nothing definite is known of the 
histor}' of the Karenni States prior to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. During the latter part of that century they 
were the si ene of constant hostilities, occasioned by incursions 
from the vShan States and by intestinal disputes. Certain 
features of their history since the annexation of Upper Burma 
are given in the article on the Soithkrn Shan States. 
Gnntarawadi was heavily fined for the disturbances which 
Sa\v!aj)a\v had occasioned in 1S88, m ! Sawl.iwi undertook to 
pay a tribute of Rs. 5,000 to the British (iovernment. This 
chief was raised to the dignity of Sawbwa in 1901. The other 
four chiefs were tornuilly recognized as feudatories in 189a, 
and appointed Myozas- Kyebogvi, Kawlake, and Nammekon 
pay a tribute of Rs. 100 each, and iNaungpale Rs. 50. The 
population of Karenni was estimated in 1901 at 45,975, dis- 
tributed as follows over the different States : GuiUarawadi, 
26,333 ; Kyebogyi, 9,867 ; Bawlake, 5,701 ; Nammekon, 2,629 ; 
and Naungpale, 1,265. The inhabitants are said to have 
decreased considenibly of late^ owing to the diminution of water 
in the Nam Pilu valley, the most culdvated part of the country. 
More than half are Red Karens, who axe at a low stage of 
civilization, and very fa from dean in their persons and habits. 
Other people represented are Shans, Taungthus, Bres, Fa- 
daungs, and IVhite and other Karens. The chief wealth of the 
Qoontiy is teak timber, rich forests lying on the left bank of the 
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Salween, on both banks of the Nam Pawn» and in the north- 
western States. The total revenue of the States in 1893-4 was 
Rs. 37,000. 

Chill — tnct of moontainoiis country inhabited by Botin« 
bin tribes, 00 tfie north-west bolder of Burma* lying between 
81* 45' and 94* N. and 93"^ 20' and 94'' 5' widi an area of afd'hiu'^ 
about 8|Ooo aqoaie miles. It forms a paiaUelognm about 150 
miles in length, north and south, and varying in breadth from 
100 to 150 miles. It is bounded on the north by Manipiir ; 
on the west by portions of the Lusfaai Hills and by the 
unadrainistered Chin area that lies to the north and east of the 
Northern Aiakan District ; on the south by unadministered 
country and by the Pakokku Chin Hills ; and on the east it 
borders 00 die Upper Chindwm and Pakokku Districts. The 
tract consists from end to end of a mass of mountaina^ much 
broken and contorted and intersected by deep valleys, and is 
piactically devoid of plains and table-lands. Its main ranges 
run generally north and south| and vary in height from 5,000 
to 9bOOO feet Among the most important are the Letha or 
Tangi which is the watershed between the Chindwin and 
Manipur rivers ; the Imbukklang, which sends the water from 
its eastern slopes into Upper Burma, and that from its western 
slopes; into Arakan ; and the Rongklang, which, with its pro- 
longations, is the main watershed of the southern tracts, 
draining on the east into the Chindwin and on the west into 
the liay of Bengal. The rivers of the tract flow into Upper 
Burma, Arakan, Assam, and Mnnipur. The largest are the 
Manipur, which starts from Manipur, enters the Chin territory 
in the north, and after flowing first south and tlien east leaves 
Fulam on its right bank, and eventually joins the Myittha, one 
of the tributaries of the Chindwin; the I'loinu, whirh rises in 
the Yahow country, runs south through the Ilaka and inde- 
pendent tracts as far as Aika, whence it turns west to Naring, 
and then flows north into the Lushai Hills, luuiliy tu enter 
Northern /uak.in under the name of the Kaladan and fall into 
the Bay of Bengal , and the Tyao, which flows south to join 
the Boinu. 1 he Uri lake, a small mere, about three-quarters 
of a niile long by one quarter of a mile broad, is the only 
important stretch of water in the tract. It is situated near the 
border, on the Fakm Aijal road, in 23° 22' N. 

The geology of the tract has not yet been worked out inGtology. 
detail* but it has been ascertained that all its rocks belong to 
the Tertiary period. They are thrown into great folds extend- 
ing from north to south, and include beds of lower eocene age 
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(Chin shales), Nummufitic fimestonesy and tniooene clays sod 
sandstones. On some of the higher elevatians deposita of 
g^vel have been found, and below these a bed of shale of 
great thi ck ness. In this stiatum indtorions of mm pyrites, 
sulphur, and ores of a siniiler nature have been observed in 
Isolated spots, while steadte in fiur quantities Is found on the 
lower slopes near the plains* Salt occuis here and there 
throughout the hUIs. 

Botany. Reference is made below to the chief timber-trees of the 
Chin H ills. Except in the dense jungles, the hiUs are thickly 
clothed with various kinds of grass, of which the ooazse bent- 
grass is the oommonest Spear and elephant grass are found 
eveiywhere, whilst sweet meadow grass grows roumi some of 
the villages. More than forty different kinds of trees, including 
fruit trees such as oiange^ lemon, dtron, mulberry, % peach, 
&c., have been identified, and various flowers and orchids are 
to be met with. Among other plants, ivy, mistletoe, maidenhair- 
fern, sweethrier, and clover (found at Haka) may be mentioned. 

Fmm. The fauna of tlic hills is varied, and includes such of the 
larger beasts as the elephant, the rhinoceros (which \% now 
bccunnng scarce), tlie bison, the tsine or hsaing i Bos sondaicus), 
and the mithan {Gavams Jrmtaiis)^ here believed to be a cross 
between the wild bison and domestic cattle. All the different 
species of deer found in Hurnia are deni/ens of the Chin 
jungles ; and tigers, leoi)ards, hog, and gibbons abound. A 
handsome long haired goat is bred by the Cliins, \s\\o also 
keep t\v(^ breeds of dogs, not only for watch and ward, but for 
sacrificial purposes. 

Clinwte, The climate, at an altitude of between 3,000 to 6,500 feet, 

|«ttp«»- is temperate. In the shade and abo\e ground-level, the 

trrc, and ^ ^ ... « . 

ramfali. thermometer rarely rises above 85^ or falls below 25 . Dunng 
the hot season and In the sun very high temperatures have been 
registered, and on the grass in the oc^ aeaaon ten degrees of 
frost are not uncommon. In late years the northern tracts, as 
also some of the higber ranges in the southern tracts^ have been 
visited by severe hailstorms. Ratn has been known to ftU in 
every month of the year, but the rainy season proper com- 
mences definitely in June and bsts until about the middle of 
November. The rainfidl varies considerably tn diflfierent parts 
of the hills; and at Kennedy Peak, Fort Whiter and Haka, 
where the jungle is heavy, the amount is greater than at Tid- 
dim, Falam, and elsewhere^ where pine-trees are found and 
the forest is thinner. The average annual rain&ll is as fol- 
lows : Haka and Fort White, 90 to too inches; Fahun, 50 to 
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60 inches ; Tiddim, 40 to 50 inches. Severe storms before the 
lains set in are common in the hills, and mudi damage has at 
times been caused by them« 

The histoiy of the Chin Hills prior to the annexation of Up- Hbtoiy. 
per fimma is a record of constant feuds between the different 
tribes, of eiKpedttioDS sent by the Chins against the Bannans» 
the Lashais* and the Manipuifs^ and of die resistance oflered 
by the people to oomiter-apeditioas from their foreign enemies* 
Eren after anneiatioD the people^ aocastomed to look askance 
at their neighbotirs, could not bring themselves to believe in the 
good faith of the overtures made by the country's new rulers. 
During the cold season of 1S87-8 negotiations were opened 
with the Tashons by the Deputy-Commissioner of the Upper 
Chindwin District The suspicions of the tribe were, however, 
aroused, and they were induced by the Shwegyobyu prince and 
the ex^Sawbwa of Kale to raid in the valley. In May, 1889, 
they (^rried off the Kale Sawbwa, and cmly released him on the 
condition that he would join in a rising against the British 
Government. About the same time the Siyins in the north 
and the Hakas in the south hnd been giving trouble. Accord- 
ingly at the end ot 1888 a column marched against the northern 
tribes, and the people were severely punishod, many of their 
villages being destroyed. In 1889 90 an expedition was 
dispatched against the Tashons and Hakas, and a post was 
established at Haka, while in 1 891-2 Falam wa.s occupied and 
garrisoned, and lioin July, 1892, the Chin Hill Tracts, which 
had till then been two charges, were amalgamated into a single 
charge with head quarters at Falam. In October, 1892, the 
Siyins and Ngwcngal Soktes treacherously ambuscaded a 
Buruian officer (jf (iovernment, Myo-ok Maung Tun Win, and 
killed him and several of his escort. The cold season of 
1892-3 was in consequence occupied in military operations; 
a large proportion of their arms were confiscated \ the leaders 
were captured or else surrendered ; the principal villages were 
fined and a house^ax was imposed. In 1894-5 the Hakas 
and southern tribes» and in 1895-6 the Tashons and central 
tiibes» were disarmed. Iklattecs had so fiu- progressed in 
1895-6 that it was possible to withdraw the military g^son. 
In that year the hiUs were formally decbued part of Burma 
and constituted a scheduled Dtstrict, their administration being 
provided for by the Chin Hills Regulation of 1896. In 
1897-8 the FlakoUtt Chin Hill Tkact was taken fiom P^ofcku 
Dtsdrict» and made into a sepozate Assistant Superintendent's 
charge. Since 1896 the Chin Hills have^ on the whole* been 
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peacdiil, though in 1898-9 it was discoi^md that the China 
had rearmed themselves seoretly, and disarraament op em tioDS 

had to be undertaken, during which the Rumklaos rose and 
kiUed thiee fiiicish subjects. The rising did not, however, 
ipread, and was speedily stamped out, and in 1900 the diaarma* 
ment of the tribes was completed. 
PopuU- The following are some of the main population statistics 
uoa. obtained at ih<' C'-nsus of 1901, the first enumenUion that 
included the Chia Hills in its scope : — 









NvnlNrof 
penoM able to 








read and write. 


FaUm . . 


"■ ' — 

173 




531 


Tiddim 


75 




»47 


Haka . . . 


15a 




»37 


Total 


401 


87,189 1 1,01s 



The principal villages arc ImLuii and I^uyu in ihc i'aLtiii 
subdivision, Tiddim, Losao, and Tuiizan in the 1 iddim sub- 
division, and Haka and Thetta in the Haka subdivision ; but 
the tract contasas no towns. Animism is the prevailing religion. 
At the Census Animigts numbeied 35,200, or about 98 per 
oent of the total population, the representatives ol otiier 
rdigioos being: Hindus, 1,029; Buddhists, 256; Musal^ 
mins, 98 ; CSiristians, 33 ; and odiers (practically all SSkhs), 543, 
The American Baptist Mission has established a branch at 
Haka, and has opened several schools in the hills. There 
are a few Burmans, Shans, and Nigia, but the great bulk of 
the population are Chtns^ ivho numbered 83,795* The fotkyir-* 
ingaie the tribes administeied from Falam :. Uie Soktes (includ- 
ing the Kanhow dan), Siyins, Tsshons, Yahows, Wfaennoh% 
Hakas, Klangklaqgs, and Yokiras, while in the south are 
independent villages belonging to none of these trtbe& The 
Soktes, Kanhows^ an d sivins inhabit the northern tract; the 
Tashons, Yahowa^ and Whennohs the central tract; and 
the Hakas, Klangklanga^ and Yokwas and independent villages 
the southern tract. The compilation of tribal totals was not 
undertaken at the Census, and the precise strength of the 
different tribes is not known. The Soktes number probably 
9,000 ; the Siyins, who are divided into four clans, between 
1,500 and 2.000. The latter bear a very bad reputation, being 
feared and detested by all the other tribes, who attribute occult 
powers to them. Bv the southern Chins they are called Taute. 
I he Tashons are numarically the most important trib^ and 
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their total has been computed at about 39,000. They are 
known among the noitfaemen as Palamte, after Falam, their 
capital. The name given to them by the soudiem tribes is 
Shunkla. Tlieir authority extended in the past over a number 
of other tribes^ some of which, however, have regained their 
independence since the British occupation. The Yahows and 
Whennohs are two of these communities, numbering about 
11,500. The Whennohs are really Lushais by descent. The 
Haka^, Klangklangs, Vokwas, anfl dwellers in some of the inde- 
pendent southern villages t nll iheinselves Lais. The Hakas, 
who have tu cn nicknamed Baungblie, from iiieir custom of 
Wearing their top-knot and turban well forward on their heads, 
number about 14,000, the KlangklanL'S about 5,000, and the 
\'uk.^'as between 2,500 and 3,000. 1 he southern independent 
villages consist of about 50 autonomous hamlets, peopled by 
Yoyuns, Shintangs, Lawtus, Yos, and Lais. Their inhabitants 
number i 7,000, 

The Chins form a culiection of tribes belonging, like the 
Burmans, the Kachins, the Nigas, and other communities of 
Further Asia, to the Tibeto-Burman group of the Indo-Chinese 
race. There is reason to believe that, soon after the prehistoric 
ancestors of the Burmans had descended from the hilk in the 
east of Tibet towatds the head-waters of tiie feawaddy, and 
before any material change had come over their ancient form 
of speech, part of the unmigratioo ivaye that was eventually 
to flow down into the Inawaddy mitley was d e flected to the 
west* entered the Chindwin region, and eventually spread 
iouthwaids and westwards over the hills to the Bet^ side 
of the Chindwin, and down Into what is now known as the 
Arakan Yoma. The Kukis or Chins formed a portion of this 
side4tream« There are three main geographical divisions of 
the people : the northem Chins^ who inhabit the Chin Hills 
proper as well as a small area to the north ; the central Chins, 
w!u>, under the name of Kamis or Kwemis, Mros, Chinboks, 
Chinbons, ^c, occupy the Northern Arakan District and the 
Pakokku Chin Hills ; and the southern Chins, the inhabitants 
of the Arakan Yoma. It is with the northem Chins that we 
are here concerned. They are a sturdy, warlike, hospitable 
people, slow of speech, grave of habit, paying great regard to 
tank and to the ties of the clan, but spoilt by their intemj)er- 
ance, their vindictiveness, their treachery, their greed, their 
lack of persistence, and their personal unclcanliness. They 
inhabit villages built on the hill-slopes, some of them fortified ; 
and their houses are often solid, elaborate structures. The 
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men's droj^ consists ordinarily of loin-cloth and blanket, the 
latter draped toga like over the upper portion of the body. 
The women wear skirts, which are shorter in the north than 
in the south, and in most cases a jacket as well. Home-woven 
check plaids nre notable features in a good many of the 
costumes. Ear-rings, necklaces, and bangles are worn by both 
sexes. Millet, maize, and vegetables are the nrdlnary food of 
the j)eople. Rice is a{)preciated, but is not (Mteii procurable 
in the hills. Though the people are in the main vegetarians, 
mithan, dogs, goats, and pigs are consumed by them, and 
there is hardly any animal food that a Chin will decline to 
touch. Tobacco is smoked in pipes. The liquor of the 
country is known as vw or zu. It is made of fermented grain, 
and is sucked up through .i hollow reed out of the pot in which 
it has been l)rcwcd. Enormous quantities of it are consumed 
at the Chin fe^ists, which have been described as disgusting 
orgies. Slavery in a modified form still exists among the 
Chins» but it ^ fiut vuiishfaig^ and would diaRppear no doubt 
still fiuter were tbe slaves habitually ilRceated. As a matter 
of fii<et» the oondition of the ser& is one of bSakf avenge 
oomforty and they have very litde to gain by fieedom* The 
people are spirit-worshippers, are exceedingly superstitious, set 
much store by omens^ and have a great beJief in the eflkacy 
of sacrifice* Their speech varies so enormously from tnct to 
tract that tribes living barely a day^ journey apart are often 
quite incapable of understanding each other. It has been 
placed in tbe Kuki-Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman Inanch 
of the TibetoOunese language &mily. In structure it Is not 
unlike Burmese but the vocabularies of the two tongues differ 

very widely. 

General The sur£tce soil for the most part, where the slopes permit 
t ^ral con accumulate, is either a rich loam or disintegrated shale^ 

ditiioiM. * i" hoxh of which plants and vegetables suitable to the dimate 

and altitude flourish. In the virgin forests a feiirly deep surface 
coating of the richest decayed vegetable mould is found, and 
this coating enables rice to be grown on the fm/n^'a system 
in the north, on portions of the eastern slopes, and in certain 
piirts in the south. I'he rice-fields are prepared by choi)ping 
down all the trees and undergrowth on the side of a hill during 
the cold season. These are allowed to lie, and when the 
lea\cs and branches are thoroughly dry, and the time for rain 
approaches, they are burnt. Rice can be raised on a new 
clearing for two or three \ears in succession, alter vviiich the 
land is left fallow. Before each crop is sown the stubble and 
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any timber which amid not be consumed during preceding 
years is burnt Sios m acnm io May and gathered ia October. 
The crop is. eotodjr dcpeodeaft oo thft laioM, and as oftea 
as. aot it damaged bjr too aBnch nin* Att cultintUm ott tiift 
MB iridc is dftwg fay BMinf!ff>l labour^ ctftlB fictng nwftt oaedk. 
Moat of tte fialds ave partially tenaced by tntnka of tieea aad 
atone sopports. T1» Ind » iKver wumsed, but ia enridied 
by bonuBg the vecda and sulks of the gatfaeffed cnpa on old 
gMiuiid» iBd by seUiiig fee to tihe (hllso tmber on aew gpouDd 
wfaidi haa baasi dened fix Ifaa fiiM tiou» The fiiat dueK 
nanlfaa of the year (JamieKy,, Febniaiy, aad Manh) ase spent 
m dearing and weediqg the 8oil» boildiag iq> the terraces, and 
genessUy gettmg thfr lend into osdeffi»aDfwmg. At the first lain 
in March aad April the TOwingcomaie p c es . Rioe and millet are* 
each aoan aepamtely and braadcast^ while somedmes cucunir 
bers, pumpkins^ and meksB are gnivit in the same field zs 
miUet. Indian com is planted, one or two giains in cadi hole, 
and in the same field beaaaof all sorts are alao tgwrn, and in 
some cases miUet^ whik swm potatoes are put doim at any. 
time during the rains. As soon as the seed is in the ground 
the fields are carefully guarded against animals and birds, and 
when the seeds sprout the v-rrds have to be plucked. The 
crop': nff' catiiered in July and in the three succeeding months. 
A second cn^p of millet or Uack beans is galheced off the same 
6eid during the year. 

The population actually engaged in aericulture in igor Chief agri- 
was 20,914 males and 11,304 females, whilst of the ^"^^^^ ^^J^ 
population 84,601 were primarily dependent on agriculture, prind- 
Tlie principu-i crop>s are : millet (j'mmr), rice, mai/e, gram, p^l crops, 
varieties of peas and beans, including the aungiauk bean, 
sweet potatoes, yams, turmeric, ginger, putri[!kins, cucumbers, 
marrows, onioni, chillies, brinjals, and wild varieties of spinach. 
Melons, chillies, plantains, oranges, citrons, peaches,, mangoes^ 
papayas, and sweet limes are grown duefly in dm compounds, 
aa aiao the tobeooo plenL Cnlthpation mnld appear to bave 
increased of late^bot it is tmpomible to state die pradse extent 
of the expensmn* Potatoes have been ii^rodmoftdi and tiia 
ChinSi thoi^g^ diey do not ooosnme thensi cohivate them for 
sale. Then is sm^ gmaog for the Uve-stock. 

The foseato of the Chin Hills rnvf be dhided into fivoFomis* 
oIbssps^ the lowest being the piiraaeval m focest, iHiidi 
flonrishee at the foot of the billsignuhially giving way to miied 
anb^iopical forest 19 to an altitude of 3,000 feet Immedi^ 
aAdy above this cone the pine tracts^ which are found at dieic 

Mr.II. cc 
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best at an altitude of about 5,000 feet, here mixed with scrub- 
oak, which does not usually prosper above 6,000 feet After 

this, commencing at an altitude of 4,000 feet, is found the 
rhododendron, I'he dwarf bamboD, i^enerally not more than 
about 6 feet in height, grows on the highest slopes, iieiow an 
altitude of 3,500 feet teak attains a large size along the banks 
of the streams which flow into Burma from the uplands, while 
in the interior of the hills there are scattered teak-trees, though 
none of any great size. Cutch occurs in fair quantities along 
the lower slopes adjoining the plains, while in the depth of the 
hilly country rutch-trees in considerable numbers are mei ♦wiii, 
at an aluiuuu of about 3,500 feet. The pine is the Pinus 
Khasya, and is the best resin-producing tree n\ the world. It 
is found throughout the hills, the trees varying in size. Por- 
tions of three * reserved' forests extend to the hills in the 
Haka subdivision, but their boundaries have not been 



MiM uA Steatite is found In large quantities in the nortbem liOls ; on 
the eastern slopes near the plains ssndstmie and slate are 
oommon, and limestone occurs in a few isolated phoes. Salt 
in minute quantities Is found tluoughout the hiUs. The best- 
known spring is the Chibui on the banks of the Tni^ river in 
94^ N., and a few other brine-weUs are aaittered aboot else* 
where. Coal has been discovered to the west of the Knbo 
vaOey, but so far only in small quantities and of inferior 
quality. The steatite qoanies were once worked by Bunnans^ 
but the cost of extraction was so great that they were aban- 
doned. The Chins obtain salt by boOing the water obtained 
from the salt-springs in clay pots. The result Is drcular slabs 
of saline matter, which are veiy far from pure. 
Art3 and For export purposes the manufactures are confined to cane 
maiouiac> bamboo mats and boskets, while for local use spears, das, 
hoes, and knives are forged. The iron is procured from Burma, 
nrvl blacksmiths arc found throughout the hills, but Wunhla in 
the southern Chin Hills is the onlv village that has a reputa- 
tion for iron-work Ifairpins, ear-nngs, bangles, nrmlets, and 
metal beads are manulactured, as well as domestic implements. 
Earthen pots are made (by women only) in several villages; 
waterproof coats and hats are manufactured everywhere. Raw- 
van in the south being specially noted for this industry. The 
coats are made out of the bark of a tree, and the hats of 
bambuo, bark, and palm leaves. Cotton is grown in the hills, 
and cotton-weaving is universal The method is laborious on 
account of the primitive form of loom used, but tlie cloth 
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turned uui, akhou^li of a rough texture, is lasting. The work 
is generally done by the women slaves of the household during 
their leisure. The weaving of the silk mantles used extensively 
as a wrap by the souUiem chieft is ourned out eidusively by 
their wives or daqghterSi slaves never taking part in the work, 
and the garments are seldom If ever sold. The weaving^ which 
is considered an aooomplishment, is an exiiemdy slow prooessi 
on account of the intricate patterns that are woven into the 
texture^ and it is nothing unusual for a woman to take two or 
three years in oompletiQg a length of the frbria Adjoining 
the southern houndaiy Bunnans rear silkworms, and dispose 
of the silk to the ChinSi 

The export tmde is small, consisting for the most part of Commerce 
beeswax, the ont^ husk of the ear of Indian corn, and cane*^^^ 
mats. The principal attides of the import trade, which is 
Increasing yearly, are salt, iron, gongs, brassy cattle^ beads, silk 
thread, and coloured cotton yun. Most of the imports are 
obtained from Burma; and the chief centres of Chin trade 
are Yazagyo, Kaiemyo, India, and Sihaung in the Upper 
Chindwin, and Kan and Gangaw in Pakokku District. A 
trade with Manipur is springing up, while Burman<; from as 
&r off as Mandalay are frequently to be found hawking their 
goods about the hills, and even beyond the western border. 
The principal trade routes are the Kalcwa-Kalemyo-Fort White 
route, the Indiu-l-alam route, the Haka-Kan mute, and the 
Manipur-Tiddim route. The Falam-Aijal road, which con- 
nects the Chin with the I.ushai Hills, is helping to develop 
a trade with the Lushai country and Assam. The (.*hins wlien 
trading carr) their go Hh themselves, but traders from Burma 
generally use pack-buiu)cks. 

The main roads maintained from Provincial funds are the Means of 
following. The Haka Pyinthazeik road (with a branch from 
Tiddim) is an unmetalled road of a total length of 133 miles, 
of which 124 miles lie in the Chin Hilb, and the remainder 
within the Upper Chindwin District. It crosses the Pao and 
!Mauij>ur rivers by mean;> uf wire rope suspension bridges, 
and gives through communication between all the stations and 
posts in the hills, and also connects the hills with Pyinthazeik 
00 the Myittha. There are fourteen rest-houses and camps on 
the road. The fUam-Indin road is an unmetalled tmck of a 
total length of 47 miles, of which 39 miles are within the Chin 
Hills, and the remainder in Upper Chindwin. It oonnects 
Falam with the left bank of the Myittha river at a point 
opposite Indin, and is provided with five restfaouscs. Tho 
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Haka-Kan road, ao vnmetalled mule-road, 55 iftiiglik 
leads from Haka to the Chin HiU& bonaduy^ and OB 
M^okku DiBttict. The Hakft-JCunchaung road, an unmetalM 
mule-track 44 miles long, connects Haka with KuoohiMng, a 
camp 00 the Manipur river. The Falam-Tyao river mu]e-Toa4 
is an unmctalled road intended to connect Falam with Aijal, 
the head qi-nr tors of the Lushni Hills. Its length to the Tyao> 
the boundary between the Cbin and I.ushai Hills, is 63 miles. 
It crosses six rivers, all bridged by timb^ liittioe^dfii bffidge% 
and has ?5ix resthouses along it 
Adminis- The Chin Hills contain three subdivisions, and are. admuiis- 
dhiiions^ tercd by a Superintendent, who is an otricer o£ the Burma 
•ad ataff. Commission, with head-quarters at Faiaui, and three Assistants 
posted at the subdivisional head-quarters— Tiddini, Falam, 
and Haka. The Assistant SuperinienUents are CM'dinarily 
members of the Provincial civil service or the Police dci art- 
ment. There is a civil Medical Officer ■d.i ialarn. ilie Clan 
Hills form a subdivision of the Chindwin I'ublic Works 
division, and are in charge of an Assistant Engineer with 
beadrquarters at Ealam. A treasury officer is stationed at 
Falam. Theee are no Forest oiic«i& 
Ovfimd Under the Chm Hills Rsgulatiois 1896, ^ Chi9 Hflla 
cr^i oQQstitate a Seanom diviskm sad a 

icfvenae, and geneial purpose^ and tfa^ SiiperintandeDl^ is the 
Seasioiis Judges As.SestiQna Judge ha can tafca cqgnlwince of 
any oflenca as a mrt of ordinal jurisdictiaii, wilfaout tha 
accused bdng coDunittcd to him by a laagisttata. The Peoal 
Code and Criminal Ptooeduie Coda vith.cectaui modificaljons 
an apfdioaUa to Chlns^ and for th&ptiipose of tha latter Coda 
the Local Government exeidaes the power of a High Coiiit. 
So £ur as vpgards persons other than Chins, the law in f(»ce is 
the same as that of Upper Burma. Each Assistant Super- 
intendent is invested with magisterial powen. Under the 
Regulation headmen are held leaponsibla for peace and order 
within their territories, and are empowered to try certata 
cases according to local custom. Special rulei> have been 
framed by the Local. Govemmfint, the tfial o£ Qvil suita 
between Chins. 

Kefconei The main sources of revenue are tribute and ihathamedtu. 
The former, levied at th'^ mte of Rs 2 per house, yielded 
Rs. 41,900 in 1904-5 ; and thatnamcda realixed £U, 191,90^ 
The oilier items of n reipt are insignificant 

PoUceaod A sergeant is stationed at the head-quarters of each sub- 
diyisioD, but b^ond these no dyU ^licq. afe nw>ffltained isk 
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the hiik MaH^ Itie tadqaaiters 41 l>lBlriet, pOHMses 
a wftll locMip fFiVh tfcoomoiodaitiim fnr 12 prisonem The. 
tHKt k gerrimed by a mifitttty poiioe banalion (tlie Chin 
Hills lAtiRliaii), aflio«edl bif a ce mnwmd a nt and < awtant 
MMnafldaBASb <<nd X-wudwittg of 8 oowpMnes a&d 60 gua 
MoASrSf distributed as follows : 3 compenies (with 3 tttaiied 
gens) at Mess, a eompatiles at Haka, a ewpanins eft Tid- 
4hn, and i ee m part y at Fort Whitti These tmoA guards 
at Nes, a and 3 9todades» Ksfeeiyo^ Kalewa, Bamboe 
Catop^ PIne-tSfee Ckmp^ tombaiH Minkb, Pioneer Qunp^ and 
Yelakuru 

A Government vemacaka school has lately been opened ait Bdaeatko. 
Falam, and the attended of pupils is good. The American 
Baptist Mission has established schools at Haka, Tiddiin, 
Koset, Tuman, and Yokwa. The Haka school has not made 
much progress as yet, but the others 8h6w satisfactory results. 
For the school at Haka a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,500 has been 
given by Government. The expenditure on the school at 
Falam (opened in 1902) was Rs. 523 in 1904-5. No fees are 
takeii ;Lt any of the schools. There are no ponn^yi kyaunt^^s in 
the hilts, and consequently outside th*^ institutions specified 
education is at a very low ebb. The Census of 1901 showed 
that, even including n:it!vp<? of India and Burm;i ns, the projxjr- 
.tfon of literate males j)er 1,000 of the male [X)pulation was 
only 2-3 per cent, (as compared with 53 in the adjoining Upper 
Chindwm District), and that of literate females o-i per cent, of 
the female populatidJ. For both sexes together the proporttoa 
was 1-2 per cent. 

There are 4 military police hospitals, with a total acrom- Hospitals 
modation for 06 mefi. Besides t, civil hospitals a civil 
dispensary has been opened on the Falam- Aijal road, and 
a Hospital Assistant has been placed in charge. Tht civil 
ho^)ttali have accommodatioti (ot 38 males and a fttaialeo ; and 
in 1903 the mamlMr of eues treated iraa 41,885 (inctadtng 557 
iii<{)atienti)^ and tea QpenMfoos weie ^iftniied* ^The total 
eqiendhuie amounted to Rs. 5,800, of wbidi Ks. 5,300 M 
IMovided by Govemineni^ and Rs. 300 fiom eubafiriplione. 

Ko wckiatkm cembliriinient am menstenoe mitil the latter 
fiait of X901, When a vacciwrter ares lemployed. In 1 900-1, ^ 
5S9 pemxa HM Vicchiaied hy the officeia in chatge of the 
hospiiab j in T9ok-i» tig $ ia *9ok=-3i k|809 ; and m 1903-4, 

[Bk S. GAief and H. R TM, T/k CMm HiBt (Rba^ooa, 
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Falam Sobdivisioiu — Central subdivision of the Chin 
Hills, Burma, bounded on the north by the Tiddim and on 
the soutli by the Haka subdiviskm. The population in igor 
was 36,858, largely Tatbon Chins, inhabiting 173 villages, of 
which Falam, contMning 625 houses, is the luig^ and most 

Tiddim. — Northern subdivision of the Cliiti IIills, liumia, 
bounded on tlie north by the State of Manipur and on the 
south by the Falam suhdivnsion. The head-cjuarters are at 
Tiddini (population, -^50), where an Assistant Superintendent 
is statiunt-d. The population in 1901 was 16,435 (distributed 
in 75 villages), mostly Sokle and Siyin Chins. 

Haka. — Southern subdivision of the Chin Hills, Burma, 
bounded on th<' north by the Falaai bubdin'sion and on the 
south by unadiHinistered Chin tracts. 1 Ik population is 
composed mostly of Lais ^iiukas, Klangklangs, Vokwas, 
and in 1901 iiuuibered 33,896, distributed in 153 villages. 
Haka, with 292 houses, is the most important village in ilic 
subdivision. 

Falam. — Head-quarters of the Chin Hills, Burma, situated 
in 22"^ 56' N. and 93^ 44' on a spur above the Manipur 
river, 5,300 feet above 8ea4evelt and distant 108 miles from 
Katewa, and 7s fron Kalemjo on die Mytttha, with whidi 
it is connected by a good mule road. In the early days of 
the occupation of the Chin Hills, Falam post was built on 
a spur overlooking the Tashon viOage of FUam. Owing to 
the imhealthiness of the site, however, the station wis moved 
to where it now stands^ 5 miles to the weft of Falam village. 
Roads have been made in the station and trees planted The 
water-supply is obtained fifom springs west of the stadon^ and 
at present reaches the difia:ent buildinga through open wooden 
ducti^ soon to be replaced by iron pipes. The bazar lies to 
the east of the residential quarter. The regular inhabitants 
numbered 911 in 1901, besides a laigc floating population. 
Chin Hills, Pakokku. — A tract of hilly country west of 
•iaries,con- Pakokku District, Burma, lying between 20* 40' and ai**45'N. 
^^flf"' and 93'' 30' and 94** 9' E., with an area of about 2,250 square 
and river miles, and inhabited by Chins. There is no distinctive native 
systems, name for the tract. On its east is Pakokku District ; on its 
north east the Chin Hills ; on its south-east and south Minbu 
District; on the south-west for a length of about 14 miles the 
tract borders on Akyab ; thence westward and north-westward 
it is bounded by unadministered Chin country, from which, 
however, it is distinctly marked off by the Aiakaa Voma in the 
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south, and by a spur from that range farther north. This spur 
is the backbone of the Pakokku Chin Hills, It branches oS 
from the Yoma at about 21° 45' N., at a peak called Aisatung, 
and ends in the south-east corner of the tract. It is 2,000 
to 3,000 feet higher than the main range, which reaches an 
elevation of about 5.000 to 7,000 feet along the country now 
bcmg described. 1 lie several offshoots fr(jni fJus spur and the 
deep valleys between form the luU tract, i licrc is no flat 
country anywhere. Of the subsidiary spurs the most prominent 
is that which cuts the tract laterally into two almost equal 
ports, and risiiig to 10,400 feet in MomvT Victoria, possesses 
the highest peak in all the Chin coimtiy. Lower down on this 
offihoot^ at an elefation of 6^500 feel^ is Kanpetlet, the head- 
quarters of the tract The chief rivers are the Maw, the Yaw, 
and the Mon* The first runs northwaids into the Myittha, 
and bebngps to the diainage of the Chindwin, whfle the others 
have a generaUy southerljr couise and emp^ themselves into 
the Imtwaddy* The Mon is the hugest; it rises under 
Aiaatnng, skirts the northern ha]^ and flows through the 
southern half of the tract, and finally enters Mmbu District . 

So fiur as is known, the geology and botany of the tract Geology, 
diflier in no essential particulars from those of the Chin Hills. 
In addition- to the ordinary kinds of wild beasts found in 
Upper Burma (the tiger, the elephant, the only nota- 
WfMthy animals are the gural (Cemas goral) and the serow 
(Nemorhaedus MaHmu), Difiierent kinds of monkeys and 
flying squirrels abound. 

Till recently no observations of rainiall have been taken, but Climate, 
it is estimated that about 100 inches of lain fall in the year. [^P^j 
At Kanpetlet the average is about 120 inches. From June to nfaikll. 
November the climate is very humid and depressing, a day of 
uninterrupted sunshine being rare ; and even when it is not 
raining heavy mists usually envelop the whole country. From 
the middle of December to the end of March the climate is 
cold, but dry and altogether enjoyable. The day temijeraliin' 
is then about 75^, and the night temperature 35^ to 40°. Fi > ,t 
is constantly experienced at the higher levels, and in exposed 
spot-s the mercury has beei) found to register 27** at the coldest 
time of the year. High ^,\l:ul^ ;ibout the end of March and 
the beginning of April arc iulitnvcd by the early rains, wiiich 
fall intermittently in April and May. 

In the days of Burmese rule the hold over the tract was of History, 
the lightest. No tribute was paid to ihc king of Burma, 
though a few of the villages nearest the plauii gave tiie mjo- 
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fhu^'i they ^vished to propitiate a viss of beeswax and a cane 
mat yearly, in crricr to be allowed to trade. The bcnrcrs of 
these ofTennc- were the only Chins who visits Burma v. ith 
friendly iiju rnions ; but the riumber of hostile visitors to the 
plains Vkhs large, for raids wore frequent, and werp iisoally 
undertaken in order to obtain captives to be held in ran.st>n». 
Bloodshed was avoided exceyit when an expedition wn-; made 
to avenge a Chin who liad been killed by Btirmans, and tlie 
leader of a foray had to gi?e compensaiiun for any loss of life 
or hnib 11 -tamed by his followers. In return for this, however, 
he had Lhc satisfaction of receiving most of the plunder 
taken and tiie captives made. The thii^yis of certain Taungtha 
villages in Burma were recognized as go-betweens in the nego- 
dHdons for the imsoiii <^ captives. The Quas attacked each 
other onty to obtaBi pajmenl far a <iebt| hyt intSMFiOagie 
fighting doe to bkxMMbids nas cwni ac a t. After aniieatki» 
laids fay tiie Chin came to nodoe of the Britirii as tliey 
ad?RBced iveetaaid fiom FUokkn. Tlie tract aae vnled by 
a mflilarf police colaam in 1889-^ and it nas lihea decided 
to pkoe the QrinB under saperraicn of the o6feer in 
diaige of a mbdimon to be tailed along the bolder. In 
Jannaiy, 1891, however, the Cfaiae anadDed thii officer^ bead* 
qoaitera at Yawdwin. Tbe seqod to thii oittbiciik «at tfae 
eetablitteeat of a military post ki the bilk at llindat Sekan 
in iB9t->s. After this tiie Chin lenauned fidi^ quiet till 
December, 1896, when they petpetiated an i^u etHional ^ 
savage raid, and in the following month attached the poet at 
Mindat. On this it was decided to constitute the country 
a Chin tract under the Chin Hills Regulation, and to station 
a ipedal officer in the hills themselves instoid of at their 
border. An Assistant Superintendent with all tbe poipeis of 
a Superintendent was accordingly posted to tbe chaige of the 
tract in 1897. Since then there have been no serious raids, 
and the border may now be said to be entirely free from crime. 
In 1902 the head-quarters of tbe Assistant Superintendent 
were moved from Mindat Sakan to Kanpetlct on the slopes of 
Mount \''ictoria. This measure left the Oim police at Mindat 
unsupported ; and the post there was t^nce raided by Chins 
from the unadministered tract, in con<;equence of which a post 
was esublished in 1903 at Hilong on the western border and 
garrisoned by Chin police. 
PopuUo At the Census of 1901 it wns ascertain^] that the popula- 
tion of the tract was 13,116, distributed in 264 vUlapes. The 
number of Chins was 12,508, of whom 9,013 were Chmboks, 
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9,469 Yinditt, «id t,os6 Cfaintioia; The ChiiibdK% with tfe* 
ttceptioD cf lffdv6 viUagics of the tribe (die socftUod ChtaiwB^ 
on tbit Vppcr Mob, jut b^Kund tiic bofdcs> wtt found in 
the Pukokka HiH Timctft, whDe the YhMhts end Chinboitt 
Ofvertow hitotiieedjoicihig cmmtfy, the fiist to Ae Mt, ab 
ts the Arakan HOI tVeds^ the Uftter to ^ mtii-iveit end the 
tonlh. In refiUtf thejr OUCmimber the Chinboks. AB 
these tift>es belong to the central dhrisioa of the Chm race 
^aee Ctam Hua^ It should be borne in mind that this 
nomenclatare has come from the Duf MB M ) and is, indoding 
the term Chin itself, a^tirely unknown m hills. For con- 
venience of reference, however, it is retained. The Chinboks 
are found north of Mount Victoria, tb** Yindus occupy the 
countr)' to the south and south-west of that ^^n^inence, and 
the Chinbcms live south of the Yindus. The Yindus and the 
Chinboks belong practically to the same trihc. '!'he ("htnhons, 
on the other hand, are a di<:t?n'"t c! iniiiii,iiiit\-, :itv,] their 
langrmge is nnint( lUgible to the other Chins. J he inliabitants 
of the tract are practically all Animists. The Chinbok men 
wear a Vfry scanty loin-cloth, and arc seldom seen without their 
bows and arrows, l lic women's dress consists of a biiu>ck and 
a short skirt The tciiutlcs all have their faces tattooed. Both 
sexes are fond of primitive ornaments. The Chinbons are as 
a rule somewhat more fully clad than the Chinboks. 

The iaunjQ'a system of cullivalion is practised, and every General 
Chin family in the tract engages in cultivation. The ground "^^^n 
for the faungya is selected shortly after the preceding harvest, diiioo*. 
ftie clearing of the jungle is completed by February, and the 
iMnngyas tie bamt in March and April When the first rains 
fidi aboot the middie of April teivib to propitiate the wait 
Me hdd, efter nhich each one is at liberty to sow his plot 
The hmd is not ploughed. Small gmtn like rice or millet is 
sown bfoadcfest^ after the sariace of the gmmnd has heen labcwi^ 
oosly scmicbed aU over with small hoes* When the seed is 
latge a hole Is made in the soil» and the seed is dropped into 
it and ooveied om with earth fe^ hand. A imm^ is woifced 
for from one to four tbsfs, snd ts then Mt for six to sixteen 
yasis before it is wfced sgsiik 

The thief food^ndns am pmm (a white gndn about the sise Principd 
of ooane sego^ ael» Indian corn, beans, rk:e, and bailey. Fnm 
is never sown on newly cleared land, and does best on a patch 
from which rioe or Jof has been taken. Tobacco is cultivated 
hi an the villa|EBS^and a red millet is grown from which the hill 
foUt blew a ISqaor aol unhke dder^ and fairly palatable when 
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fmAk» Most of the vegetables known in Upper Bunaa aie 

grown. 

Up to about 3,000 feet along the borders of Burma are 

found bamboo and the timber trees common to similar country 
in Upper Burma. Above these strrtrhes a belt of induing^ 
interspersed with weakly pines and oaks. From 4,500 to 
8,000 feet the chief trees are Pinus Khasya^ oaks, and rhodo- 
dendrons. Among other trees the \v\\\ wild cherry, walnut, 
peach, and crul) aj)ple have been noticed m the forests at this 
elevation. Ai^jvc 8,500 feet are stretches of gnarled niuss- 
covcied oaks in the sheltered ^p tts, and dwarfed rhododen- 
drons and holly in the open grass lands. Dense patches of 
dwarl h iiiiboos occur at about 8,000 feet. A coniimi.Liiun of 
the Kyuuksil forest Reserve extends some way into ilic hills, 
but otherwise there is no ' reserved ' area in the tracL 
Miaenli* Practically nothing is known at present of the mineral 
resources of the tract. Steatite is found near the Pakokka 
border, but nothing dse of economic value has been dis- 



Am «nd The hOb have nothing to show m the way of arts or manu- 
^l^f^^^ fibcttties. The only hand industries are rode weaving, pottery, 
jury! the of ctoe matSi while a few blaicicnnitfas Guhton 

primitive spear* and anow^heads Irom inm obtained from the 
plains. 

Commeroe Petty intenal trade is canied on by baiter, while for laige 
and trade, nang^gng the cuirency used is ear-riqgs. These are shaped 
like flat keynang^ and ave made of an aUoy of gold, silver, and 
hiass. They are said to have been originally obtained from 
Arakan, bat they do not seem to be imported now. The 
Chins carry on a small tnute with Burma, the exports con- 
sisting of beeswax, honey, and mata^ and the imports of salt« 
cotton twist, beads, and googs. 
Means of The villages of the tract are connected by rough jungle 
ftSS!^' P^^hs* ^ bad that only a habitual resident of the 

hills would voluntarily travel by them, and are entirely inh 
practicable for beasts of burden. The following mule-tracks 
have, however, been made by the Public Works department : 
from Saw to Kanpetlet, 12 miles, and thence 7 miles farther 
up the Mount Victoria range to Kyetchedaung ; from Mindat 
to Hilong, 14 miles, and on to the trans-border village of 
Khrum ; from Kanpetlet to Mindat, 32 miles. Several rout« 
lead from the Irrawaddy ; the first from Pakokku via Pauk is 
nine to eleven marches, the second from Zigat, opposite the 
steamer ghat of Sale, is six. A third from Sinbyugyun is also 
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six matches. Funiisbed lesthooses bave beea provided cm 
both routes, and also on the two mule-tracks above-mentioned. 

The tract is mider the immediate control of the Com- Admiaifr' 
missioner of the Minba Division, to whom the Assistant Super- 
intendent is directly subofdinate. The head-^^narten of the 
Assistant Superintendent are at Kanpetlel^ on the high ground 
of which Mount Victoria formstfae highesi point The 264 vil- 
lages in tlie tract ate divided into ten groups^ each of which is 
supervised by a paid headman, and a headman is in charge of 
each village. The tract forms part of the Yaw Forest division, 
and is a subdivision of the Pakokku Public Works division. 

The only court is that of the Assistant Superintendent, who Cirn 
tries criminal cases and decides civil suits, besides sitting as^^^ 
the court of a Superintendent or a District Magistrate, and, 
when necessary, as that of a Sessions Judge, under the control 
of the Local Government (represented by the Commisf5ioner of 
Minbu) as High Court. Crime is on the whole light ; but, as 
might be expected of a people as barbarous and vindictive 

as the Chins, offences against the person are committed at 

time';. 

Tribute at tin rair of R. r a house is collected yearly, and RcTcnue 
a small amoum <j1 revenue is derived from the sale of the right 
to quarry boapstone and from licences to boi! cutch. The 
total revenue from all sources in 1904-5 amounted to over 
Rs. 2,800. Nuiliing in the shape of land revenue is collected. 
All land, cultivable or uncultivable, is claimed by some indivi- 
dual or family, who trace its owner^ihip back for pen l rations, 
l^nd can be bougiil outright, an ear-ring worth j.buul Rs. 15 
being sufficient to purchase an arcJ that can be worked by 
three families; but there is not much trafhc in immovable 
property. 

The military police garrison, which is famished by tbePottoe^ 
Magwe battalion, consists of a deladiment ctf 40 men sta- ^P'^ 
tioned at Kanp^kt The actual policing of the tract is in 
the bands of a force of Chin armed police, composed of 
a head constables^ 3 seigesnts, and 71 constables, who^ in 
addition to their other duties, furnish a detachment of 30 men 
stationed at Hilong to watch the border. A hospital is main* 
tained at Kanpetlet, but is veiy Uttlq patronized by the Chins. 
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A. 

Acconntant-General, representative of an 
Imperial department, L JfS. 

Adminiitiation, L 97-107 ; under Com- 
misuooere, i8j6 52, 97, 98, under 
Chief Commissioners, i8()3^97, 9S, 
ftince under I-ieutenant-(jovfniors, 98 ; 
the Secretariat, 98, Heads of Depart- 
ments, ProvinciaTand Imperial, 98 ; 
6 Divisions under Commissioners, 
S>9 ; 2>± Districts under Deputy-Com- 
missioueis, 9S, 92J Si subdivisions, 99; 
194 lown^EIps, 99; 44,955 villages 
under 18.500 I^dmen, 99; Civil 
Surpeon and Sopcrintcndcnl of police 
to each District, g*^; Circles, 6. for 
Public Works, ^ lor Forests, 4 for 
Efhicntion, 9^ iqq; ^ Po»tal, 3 Tele- 
graj>b diviisiaas, iqq.', of Nalivc States, 
1 00- loa ; Law and Justice, ioa-107. 
For local notices see under T^istrict Sub- 
divi:ar>as and btatt uf each District. 

Age, statistics of, L ^ 

A^'ricultural department of Government, 
its rccommendaliuiis, expcximcuts axid 
improvements not yet appreciated, L 
£6, 

Agricultural improvements, L 56, 57' 
For local notices ue under Agricul- 
tural improvements of each District. 

AgricuUaral ^Guvernmeni) loans, L ^ 
; advances at low rates (5 per centj 
of interest, 57; in some Districts eager- 
ly resorted to, in others not, en- 
couraging progress of co-operative 
credit societies, 57, loans easily 

recovered, 57 et ~passtm ; punctuality 
of repa^melit ilisliked, iL 8, ^ 79, 
144, I'or local references see unaer 
Improvements in Agricultural Prac- 
tice of Districts. 

Agriculture, i. 49-64 ; total cultivated 
area, 14S ; crops, rice, and food-grains, 
50-53 ; other crops, ^ area de- 
vuted to different crops, ; return 
per acre of principal crops, ^ ; imple- 
ments, ^ m.inure, rotation, 
54, 5^; increase of cultivated area, 
55- » Government Ajn-icultural 

tlcpartmcut and loans, not univer- 
sally appreciated or resorted to, 56-58 ; 
cattle and other bcnsu of burden, ^ 
^ ; sheep, goai^, and pigs, 52 ; irriga- 
tion, especially in Upper Burma, 60- 
64 ; statistics of agricidture. Table IV, 



iaS- For local notices su under Agri- 
culture of each District. 
Akhas, a TlbetoHurman hill tribe of 
Shan State of Kenlung, L 173 ; their 
customs and the dress of their women, 
173 ; dog-eaters and spirit-worshippers, 
J 73. 

Aku/naan, an oiiicer in subordinate 
charge of revenue administration, L 
193 ei pmti'm, 

Akyab, coast District of Lower Burma, L 
185-303 ; its recent history and archae- 
ology, 187, 188; its trying climate, 
187 ; its oil-wells, 1^ ; its waterways, 
»9a. 193. 

Akyab subdivision and township, L 196, 

AkyjU> town, head -quarters of Arakan 

Division and of Akynb District, L 1 99- 
iQl ; Ua port atid harbour, 1 99 ; uncc 
known as ' the white man s grave,' 
aoQ; its public buildings and factories, 
aoo; its trade, iQi ; a mujuci^atily, 201. 

Alabaster quarries of Sagyin, Upper 
Burma, ii. 9^- 

Alauiigpaja (Alompra), the great king 
of Ava and founder of last Burmese 
dynasty 'yfcrw/V 1752-60), L i<>j over- 
turned and ujterdicted language of the 
Talaings or Mon dynasty, n>, 23.^, a88, 
322. 4 21 ; rebuilt and founded Ran- 
goon after de^ruuioa of Pegu, 19, 
333, 388; made a grant to East Indwi 
Company, 310 ; overthrew Siimese 

g[>wer, \ massacred French and 
ritish traders, i^ 310 ; died on return 
from an exj>cdition against Siam, 402 ; 
buried at Shwebo, his birthplace, capital 
and cradle of his race, li. 169, 170, 
i83> 

Alcoholic and intoxicating drinks, L 119, 
no; great susceptibility of Burmese 
to, iij, HQ, 31 7 ; moral aims of 
restriction of sale and taxation, 1 19 ; 
home-made and imported liquors, 1 19, 
l ao; revenue from customs and excise 
duties, 130, 153 ; incidence per head, 
1 IG ; or 3» of Chins, ii. 384. 

Allanmyo, town and municipality of 
Thayctmyo District, ii 16 ; called 
after Major Allan, i6j a main centre 
of cotton trade of Burma, 

Amarapura, subdivision and township of 
Maadalay District, li. M. 

Amarapura town, founded (1783) by 
Bodawpayi, ii. 88^ 8^ j capital till 1833, 
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and then from 1837-57, 89 ; its groves 
And numerous }>agixia8, 89 ; ihe old 
city, 8S; the Taun^thaman lake, 80, 
88; the feast of the feeflinfr of the fish, 
75 ; a steam ferry connects it and main 
lime of railvray with Sagaing on oppo- 
site bank of river, 88^ ii. 8a. 

Amber mines in extreme north, L on 
small and primitive scale, 2^ ii. 137; 
outpat in 1903, L ^ 

Amiierst, alluvial District of Tenasserim 
Division, Lower Burma, L 4 1 7-436; 
free from malaria, 41 9 ; now and of old 
the stron^jhold ofthc Talninj^s, 419 ; 
became British territory by Treaty of 
Yandabo, 430 ; itfi wealth in teak, 424- 
427 ; its sea and river communications, 
436. 

Amherst subdivision, L 430. 

Amusement?, game? and !iport«t, \^ 42i 4? I 
amateur and jirofcssional acting, 47 ; 
pony, boat, and bullock -car racing, 47 ; 
cock'fif^httnp, ^ ; chinhn, a kind of 
foot- and pufl-ball, 4r, 48 ; marbles, 
chess, Sec, gambifng, legislation 
against, 48 ; mveteratc smokinj;, ^ 

All, township" of Kyaukpyu District, L 

8X6. 

An, yinss over Arakan Yoma from Minbu 
to Kyaukpyu, L 159, 316, ii. 53. 

Anawrata, the great Burmese Icing at 
Pagan daring seventh century, L 181 
coiiuucrcd Talain^s, 18^ sacked and 
spoiled That on of its Buddhist trea- 
sures, 28^ 401 , 41 5 ■ reformed Buddhism, 
40, credited with weir and irris-a- 
tion system of Kyaukse, ii. 343, 246, 
with emljankmcnt of Meiktila lake, 
258 ; his pagodas at Pagan, 390, ^,05. 

Animists, or spirit (ancestor; worshippers, 
L 4Jj 42^ tncir number, 41, their ap- 
parent increase, Alchas, 173 ; 
Kachins, with peculiarly potent and 
malignant nats or spirits, 175, 176, 
Karens, 178 179, Taungthus, nomi- 
nally Buddhists, LtLi ; the Wild Was, 
1^; Northern and Southern Shan 
States, ii. 34;^ ; Chin Hills, 382. 
393. For local notices see under People 
ot each District. 

Appeal, Courts of, in Upper Burma, L 
10^, in Lower Burma, lof. 

Arabia, ancient trade witb, 'i. 8a. 

Arakan, a Division of Lower Burma, L 
183-230; general survey and history of, 
183-185 ; head-quarters at Akyab, 199. 

Arakan, Northern, or Arakan Hill Tracts^ 
District in Arakan Division, Lower 
Burma, L 202-209 ; administered by a 
Snperintendent (police officer). 99, 207; 
no townships or subordinate magistrates, 
ao6j separated (1865^) from Akyab 
District, 204 ; principal races, 305. 



Arakan Flotilla Compsmy, ports, ships, 
and launches of, i. 103, 206, 209. 

Arakan Yoma, L 7^ 1 50, a spur and ridge 
southwards from northern hills, divid- 
ing Arakan from Hurma proper; its 
geology, tribes, 391, passes, 158, 
334. 

Arakanese, the speech, an archaic Bur- 
mese, L 184, the people, an early oflf- 
shoot of Burraans, 1S3. 

Archaeology (and Architecture), L aji 
aS ; no systematic work since death 
(1890) of Dr. Forchhammcr, 27; 
foieign influence upon Burmese civil i- 
zation, iS ; grants of Archaeological 
department, ii. 3^ For local notices 
see under History and Archaeology of 
each Division and District. 

Army, total strength of British and Native, 
L I afi ; military stations, arsenal, and 
artillery, ia6; volunteers, 1 36 ; mili- 
tary police practically a supplement 
to Army, 130. 

Arts and Manufactures, see Industries. 
For local notices see unJer Aits and 
Manufactures of each District. 

Asoka, Indian emperor, alleged founder 
of pagodas, L 311, 13^ 4.^<>. »>- 
17, 106^ 2^ i^li 

Athi tenure of land, dependent upon 
residence and cultivation of land by 
owner, ii. 64^ 6^ 

Ava, old capital of Burma, ii. aor, ao3 ; 
overgrown remains of old city, palace, 
pngodas, and massive walls, loi ; its 
varying fortunes from fouiteenth to 
eighteenth century, aoi, aoa ; taken 
(1752) and burnt by Talaings. 20J : 
rebuilt (1766) and restored, xqq ; again 
capital of Burma, 1766-83, 1822-37, 
ac2; during first and third Burmese 
wars, 

B. 

Bagyidaw, king of Rnrma (1810-37), 
great-grandson of Alaungpayi, L ao; 
conquest of Assam, 2Q. ; first Burmese 
War (1824-6), aa; investment of 
Kangoon, 3o| occupation of Arakan, 
31 ; advance on Ava, 2jj Treaty of 
Yandabo, 33^ cession of Arnk.tn and 
Tenasserim and withdrawal from 
Assam, aaj insanity and deposition 
of king, 23. 

Bamboo*, abundant everjrwhere, L 13, 70; 
extensively exported, ii. 1 10; the frame- 
work of most houses, i, 47 ; used in 
fisheries, 314, in manufacture of sait, 
425, in construction of dams, ii. 24 ; 
indisj>cnsable to Shans, 309, 31S. 

Banmauk, subdi\i&ion and township of 
Katha District, ii. 14^. 

Baptist (American) Musion, L 4^ 44; 
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their long and widespread work, es- 
pecially among Karens, ^ 178 ; 
their college at Rangoon, 134 ; mission 
to Kachins, u. 108, 134, 131 j among 
Chins, L 330, ii. 389. 

Bassein, District of Lower Barma, L 307- 
335 ; its relaxing climate and heavy 
rainfall, 309 ; etymology of name, ^31 ; 
traditions and history, 30c), 310 ; scene 
of struggles between Talaings and Bur- 
mans, 309 ; early settlements of East 
India Company, 309, 310 ; large Chris- 
tian population of Karens, 31 1 ; its 
excellent rail and waterway communi- 
cations, 315, 316. 

Bassein subdivision and township, L 3IQ. 

Bassein town, head-quarters of Irrawaddy 
Division and of Bassein District, L 3a i- 
323 ; centre of ancient trade, 83^ 331, 
modern trade almost exclusively of ex- 
port rice, 333, 333 ; its large wooded 
•'ca* 33 3 ; buildings, streets, and fort, 
333 ; its Port fund, 333 ; a munici- 
pality, 333. 

Bassein (or Ngawun) River, most westerly 
of the mouths of the Irrawaddy, i. 
l^S, 32?, 357; 2fifi miles long, navig- 
able for ocean steamers to Bassein, ^ 
miles up, 165; the Ngawun embank- 
ment, 1^ mues long, 313, 363. 

Bayin Naung {ph. 1581), Sinbyumyashin 
(' lord of many white elephants a 
Toungoo king of Pegu, L 375, 376; 
Cesare dc' Fed end's report of his mag- 
nificence and might, 3^^ ; his repeated 
invasions of Siaro, 450 ; took Ava, ii. 
ao3. 

BUhe-de-mer^ sea-slugs, exported to 
China, L 456. 

Bell, the great Mingun, the largest hung 
bell in the world, ii. 1 89. 

Bghai, a less civilized division of the 
Karen race, subdivided into Red, White, 
&c., L 178, 179 ; found in south-west 
comer of Shan States, 178 ; of various 
customs, speech, and dress, 1 79. 

Bhamo, frontier District of Mandalay 
Division, Upjxjr Uurma, ii, loi-i iS ; 
its great plain, ma ; the defiles of the 
Irrawaddy, m2 ; malaria reduced by 
sanitation, 104, 117; history, 104-106 ; 
long the gate of the once flourishing 
Chinese trade, 104, iii, 117 ; its 
fisheries, log, forests, 109, no; its 
main roads, 113. 113; frontier outposts 
manned by military police, 115; one- 
third of population Kachins, 107. 

Bbamo subdivision and township, ii. 
1 16. 

Bhamo town, head-quarters of District, 
a cantonment and municii ality, ii. I16- 
118 ; confined between river and deep 
nullahs behind, 116. 117; the maiddn, 



a polo grotmd in cold season, a fishery 
in the rains, ll^ : terminus of Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, 1 ii ; the ruins of 
Sampcnago, an ancient capital, xo6. 
Bibliography: of Burma, L 144; (a) of 
Lower Burma; Palaungs, iSq; Akyab 
District, 196; Northern Arakan, 208 ; 
Kyaukpyu, 31^ ; Sandoway, iifi ; Ran- 
goon City, 240 : Hanthawaddy, 354; 
Tharrawaddy, aOt^; Pegu, 285 ; i^rorae, 
301 ; Bassein, 315 ; Myaungmya, m ; 
Ma-ubin, 3^^; P^pon, ^ ; Henzada, 
366 ; Totmgoo, 385 ; Thaton, 41 1 ; 
Amherst, 439 ; Mergui, 463 ; W~bf 
Upper Burma; Thayctmyo, ii. ifjMin- 
bu, 49 ; Mandaiay, 86 ; Uhnmo, 116 ; 
Myitkyina, ; Sagaing, 199; Upper 
Chindwin, 3^; Kyaukse, 353 ; Meik- 
tila, 368 ; Yamethin, 383 ; Myingyan, 
301 ; Northern Shan States, 337 ; 
Southern Shan States, ; Chin Hills, 
389. 

Bigandet, Bishop and Vicar Apostolic, 
originated theory of Chinese origin of 
word ' Burma,' L 2x 

Bilin, township of l*haton District, L 
41a ; the ruins of Taikkala, the earliest 
Talaing capital, 401 , 41 414. 

Bilin river, in Salween and Thaton Dis- 
tricts, L 3QOi 400. 

Bilug^an (* the island of ogres'), an 
island at the mouth of the Salween 
river, L lo^ 160, ifii ; dispute for its 
possession, 420 ; its sixty pagodas, 430 ; 
its great fertility, 432. 

Bird's-nests, edible) Tound on Mosco 
islands, off Tavoy coast, L 436, 456. 

Births and deaths, registration of by head- 
men, urban and rural, i. ^ checked, 
verified and consolidated by higher offi- 
cials, 33j still incomplete, 33J statis- 
tics of since 1881, with most frequent 
catises of defith, ja^ ^ of infantile 
mortality, 33, 31^ 

Bishops, Anglican one of Rangoon, 
Burma in his diocese, L ^ 

Bishops, Roman Catholic, three in charge 
of Burma, L 43. 

Blind, school for, at Moulmein, L 439. 

Boat-boilding at Pakolcku. ii. 27^ 2A1 

jbobabuing, ancestral or uou-state land, ii, 
346 et passim. 

Bodawpaya. kinp of Burma (1781-1819), 
fillh sou of Alaungpaya, L 20; further 
extension of kingdom and conquest of 
Arnkan, 20 ; removal of capital from 
Ava to Amarapura, 30j trouble with 
British, 20^ 310 ; reversed his father's 
policy towards town of Pegu, a88 ; 
built the Arakan pagoda at Mandaiay 
for great brass image of Buddha, ii. 
92, 93 ; began the Mingun pagoda at 
Sagaing, 188. 189. 
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Bogale, township of Pyapoa District, L 
354« 

Bokpyia, township of Mergai District^ L 

Botany, typical and cbaracteri&tic of 
gaeieorol(^ical coQdttions> L I3, ijj 
of mangroTc jungle and tidal forests, 
143 ; o( dry zone of Upper Uurma, ii. 
57. For local notices iu under Botany 
oleach District. 

Boandaries of Province, L l< 

Bowel complaints, mortality from, since 
1881, L 31 ; at certain place* and times 
very rife, 

Brick-making, an old and extensive in- 
dustry for the building of pagodas, L 
79, 380 ; deforestation and diminished 
raTnfall of Pagan dne to, ii. 304. 

Bridges: Irrawaddy, Sittnng. Chindwin, 
and Sal ween not yet bridged, L 165. 
i66, 169, 170; of Myitnge, 167 ; of 
Pegp, 169. 389 ; over Gokteik gorge, ■ 
>i* 312 ; Kyauktada, a natural stone 
bridge of Pegu Voma, L 357. 

Bndalin, township of Lower Chindwin 
District, ii. 315. 

Buddha, images ot, modem, popular, and 
conventional, L 80^ ii« ^ ancient, 
in caves of Thaton, L 402, 403 ; gifian- 
tic in Pegu, 389 ; in Yesagyo town!»hip 
of Pakokku, 11. ai ; in M andalay city, 
9a, 9^ ; of the Royal Island in Bhamo 
District, 106 ; of colonnade of Onmin- 
thonie (Sagaing), 189; 4^,444 of 
Powundaung caves, 207 ; of Mouuha 
pagoda of Pagan, \ ^ cave shrine 
of Pangtara (Southern Shan State), 
34«. 

Buddhism in Burma, the religion of S8 
per cent, L 40 ; its early corruptions, 
reformed and replaced by an amal- 
gam of Northern Buddhism from India 
with Southern from Ceylon, 40. com- 
pleted by king Anawrata ofPagan, 
18, 40, 415 ; its two main parties 
of SuTagandi (ritualists), Mahagandi 
(fatalists), ^ ; the absence of sectarian 
bitterness, 41 ; the organization of the 
Church and its hierarchy, 4J ; its count- 
less bell-shaped brick pagodas, 41, and 
timber monas^tcrits (>tya«//^), which are 
also village schools, £i ; every male for 
some time becomes a monk {pongyt)^ 
41. iL 354 ; the religion often a veneer 
over spirit-worship, L ^ Su cUso 
Animisou 

Buddhism, sacred texts and writin^^s of. 
brought by king Anawrata to Pagan 
from Thaton, L 38, 401 415 ; inscribed 
by king Mindon in Pali and Burmese 
on 730 maible slabs in 730 pagodas at 
Mandalay, ii. g^; Kammawa writing 
slips, 81. 



Buffaloes, L i.'^, ^ 59, ii- 'h^l- 

Burma, doubtful origin of namf, whether 
Indian or Chinese, L 

Burma, general view of Province, L i- 
157 ; physical as|)ccts, 1-16 ; history, 
i6--a7 ; archaeology and architecture^ 
>7, 38; population, 38-49; agricnl- 
ture, 49-64; rents, wages, and prices, 
64-69; material condition of people, 
69, 70; forests, 70-73 ; minerals, 73- 
77 ; indn&tries, 77-83 ; trade, 83-88; 
communications, 88- 9 g, ; famine, 95- 
97 ; administration : o^ Burma proper, 

J I7-IOO ; of Native States, 100-ioa ; 
egislation, 103, 103 ; justice, criminal 
and civil, 103-107 ; registration, 107 ^ 
finance, 107-1 10 ; land revenue, 1 10- 
117; thathatfuda^ 115, ii6; miscel- 
laneous revenue, 117-131 ; local self- 
government, 131-134; public works, 
134-1 36 ; army, 1 26 ; marine, 116, 
132; police and jails, 1 37-.! 3a ; educa- 
tion, 133-141 ; mtrdical, 141-143 ; sur- 
veys, 143, 144; biMiography, 144- 
Statistical Tables: L Temperature, 
145. II. Rainfall, 145. III. Dis- 
tribution of Population, with area, 
density, males and females, towns 
•nd vUlo^es of each District, 146, 
147. IV . Agriculture, 14S. V. 
Foreign and Indian Trade by Sea 
and Land, 149- 151. VI., VII. 
Criminal and Civil Justice, 153. 
VIII, IX., X., Provincial ilia 
Municipal Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, 153-155. XI. Strength and 
Cost of Civil Police, 156. XII. 
Jails, 156. XIII. £ducatioinal, 
157. XIV. Medical, 157. 
Burma Railways Company, took over 
(1896) railways from the State. L 89^ 
90 ; conditions of transfer, 90 ; Volun- 
teer corps, 12^ 
Burmans, some moral aspects of: betting 
and gambling a national weakness, 
against which there are laws, L 48, 58, 
59» ^I7i 409 ; nostalgic, 66^ 68,"demo^ 
cratic, 32, conservative and short- 
sighted, £4, 56, ii. ; not so shrewd 
tradesmen or industrious cultivators 
as Chinese or Indians, L 84, 190, 193, 
aoo, 381, 390 ct peisim, a. lo^ 1 1 ; 
peculiarly subject to influence of opium 
and alcohol, i. 117 119.317; love gaudy 
colours, 72, 78 ; fond of the gaiety but 
not of the energy of town life, ^; free 
from caste prejudices, ^ ^ ; kind 
to animals, 58 ; devoted to theatricals 
(/>w«), 47; la*y. 189, 361, 38a, ii 3, 
careless, L 246, 382, extravagant, 3^ ; 
slovenly agriculturists, ii. 
Burmans, physical characteristics of, L 40. 
Burmese Language, a member of Tibcto- 
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Barman snb^family of Indo-Chinese 
family of languages, L 55, 36. 

Burmese War, first (1824-65, l 33-24 ; 
local references: repolse of Britkh 
nnder General Morrison at Myobaong, 
187, finally captured, aoa ; capture of 
Rangoon, 334 ; Pegu handed over to 
Brilish by its inhabitants, aj;^ ; defeat 
of a great Burman army at Prome, 
393 ; Bassein taken and held in pledge, 
310; stand against the British at Danu- 
byn, 3.^7; Shwegyin occupied, 375 ; 
Martaban occupied, 403; occupation 
of Tavoy, 438 ; Mergui stormed, 451 ; 
Ava the objective of advance up Irra- 
waddy, ii. 2Sii^ 

Burmese War, second (185a), L aa^ 33 ; 
local references : capture of Rangoon, 
334; disturbance of disbanded native 
police in Tharrawaddy, 2.-9 ; Pegu 
stormed twice and besieged, 375, 376 ; 
Promc occupied, 29^ ; Da!;scin stormed, 
310; Burmeic stano at Danubyu, 337 ; 
operations about Henzada, 358, in 
Toungoo, 375; Mailaban occupied, 
402 ; Moulmein a base, 420. 

Burmese War, third (1885), L 35, 36; 
local references : Minhla fort stormed, 
ii. ^ Minbu a base of oixrrations, 5^ ; 
decisive defeat of liurmese at Nyadaw, 
g5: capture by flotilla and occupation 
of A\*a and Sagaing, 187, 202, 203, of 
Chiudwin country, 206, 220 ; expedi- 
tions (1886, 1888) against Linbin 
ris'ng- 539. 340; expeditions (1888-96) 
against Cbm Hills, 38 1, 39 2. 

Bnmeby, Richard, and Samuel White, in 
Mergui (1683-7), »• 45°. 45»« 

Bnthidaung, i»ubdi\ision and lownibip of 
Akyab District, L 198. 

C. 

Cadastral survey, of Survey of India for 
land revenue of most of cultivated 
Burma, L 143, its methods, 1 43, main- 
tained and supplemented to date by 
Provincial officers, I43, 144 ; Land 
Records staff. Provincial and subor- 
dinate, 143, 144 ; Government survey 
schools, 144. 

Canals: for irrigation, of Native and 
British rulers, L 61, 61, 172, 173 ; 
* mmor ' and ' major * works, 62 ; Man- 
dalay and Shwebo canals. 6ij 173 ; 
Shwctachaung Canal in Mandalay Dis- 
trict for navigation and irrigation, 63, 
03; for navigatiwi hardly needed in 
Lower Burma, ^ ; princij)al navigable 
canals, 171, 173 ; generally trans- 
verse connexions of rivers, tolls 
and revenue froD\ Pegu-Sittang and 
Schwetachaung Canals, 9^ 34, 173 ; 
drainage, 406. For localnotices s«e 

W. II. I> 



under Irrigation and Commtmications 
of each District. 

Cantonments: of Rangoon, its tnagis- 
traie, L 237, its income and expendi- 
ture, 2^8 ; of Thayetmyo, ii. ; of 
Mandalay, 85, 89 ; of Maymyo, ifli ; 
of Bhamo, U2 ; of Shwebo, 179. iSj ; 
of Meiktila, 370, 371 ; in Shan States, 
of military police, at Lashio, 338, 
at Kentung, 357 and other stations, 
354 ; in Chin Hills, 385, 395. 

Capitation tax, in Lower Burma, differ- 
entiating between married men, bache- 
lors, and widowers, L ii^ ; its occa- 
sional substitute, 115 ; included in 
returns of land revenue, 117. 

Caravan trade and routes : internal with 
Shan States, L 84 ; with Western China 
and Siam, %^ ii. 32? ; next to none 
with rest of India, L 8^ ; over Nattcik 
pass, ii. 332 • States, L 383, ii. 

280, largely superseded by railway to 
Lashio, ^22 \ to Karcuni and Siam, L 
395. 398- 

Carts, L §3 ; building of, an industry of 
Pakokku District, ii. s^. 

Carving or sculpture, L Sa; in alabaster 
of conventional figures of Buddha. So ; 
in wood, of high merit and of old a 
characteiistic of timber monasteries, 
80, Si; in ivory, So; in wood and 
ivory at Rangoon, 235. 

Caste, not indigenous in Burma and 
foreign to its democratic temperament, 
L 30j 2li Lil • principal castes of im- 
migrant Hindus, 40. 

Cattle (bullocks and~Buflfaloes), L 58, 59 ; 
small, sturdy, and docile. s8j^ kindly 
and careful treatment of under Buddh- 
ism, ^; racing bullocks, ^ 405 ; 
prices of, 5^ ; gradual breiktng 
down of scruples against taking their 
lives or milk, ; no lack at present of 
grazing or pasture ground, 6oj Was 
sacrifice buffaloes, ii. 317. 

Cattle and elephant stealing, common, 
save in deltaic Districts, L 351, 396. See 
also under Civil Justice and CHme of 
each District. 

Cattle di-eascs, L jS, their great preva- 
lence in Arakan, 189 ; in Dassein, 313 ; 
in Southern Shan States, ii. 2^ ; ten- 
dency to spread in large grazing 
grounds, L 396; precautions against, 

58. 

Caves : with images of Baddha in Thaton 
District, L 403, 403 ; of Karouku, 
421 ; of limestone cliffs of Tenas^erim, 
448 ; of Powundaung, ii. 307 ; of fon- 
gyis and missionaries from India ia 
Myingyan, 391. 

Chamber of Commerce at Rangoon, L 83. 

Chaung =» * stream,' L 49. 

d 
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ChaunptJ, township of Sagalng District, 
iL aoo. 

ChAUigzoo, township of Anihent District, 
i. 431. 

Cbeduba, island off* the coast of Ara- 
kan, L lOf »6o, and township of Kyauk- 

pyu District, a ly. 
Chkf CoinuiisteuoDers, a list of, L ^ 
Chief Court; of Lower Burma, aHigh 
Court of civil and criminal justice, L 
105 ; pre&iUcd over by four judges, 
lof ; Us functions, 105 ; of Upper 
. Burma, court of Judicial Commis- 
sioner, 104. 
Chiefs' (Slian) School, L ii. JJi, 

358- 

Chilli, largest croi» of, in Meiktila Dis- 
trict, ii. 263. 

Chin Hills of Burma, ii. 379-390 ; their 
temperate climate. 380 ; their turbulent 
hi&lory before and since annexation, 
381, 383 ; military garrison withdrawn, 
18967 3S1 ; g8 per tent. Animists, 3SJ ; 
their oriy^in, chaiactciii»tics, and spctcli, 
383. 384; agriculture, 3«4. 3^5; chief 
indttstries ol cotton and silk weaving ; 
their main roads, 387, 388 ; their ad- 
ministration by a Sopcrinttndcnt and 
Assistants. L 103, ii. 3Sjj> 389; the 
distribution of the Chin Hills battalion 
of military police, 389 ; no f>ongyi 
fyatin^s, enucatton by Government and 
Amtriuui Baptist Mn^siun, 3SU. 

Chin Hills, Pakokku, outsets of Araknn 
Yoma, ii. 390-305 ; climate half the 
year humid amiaepressiug, ^91 ; their 
history of fends and raids b»bre and 
»ince annexation np to 1S97, 391, 392 ; 
constituted a tract under an Assistant 
Superintendent, 392, 395 ; their tribes, 
dress, and speccn, 393 ; their currency 
of flat car-rings, 394 ; mule tracks, 
394; 39.'>; tribute ami revenue, 395; 
military police, hospital, and Assistant 
Superintendent at Kanj^etlct, 395. 

China: political relations with, L a2» 
Anglo-Chinese Boundary Commission, 
37, ii. 31a, 34^ ; ancient trade with, L 
ii; prcsuil trade with, 87. 88. ii. 111. 
12S ; the trans-froorier routes and regis- 
tration stations, L 88^ ii ; proposed 
railways to, L 89, u. 113. 

Chindwin (Lower)7 dry tone District of 
Sagaing Division, Upper Burma, ii. 
303-317 ; the Chindwin river its main 
feature. 304 ; geology and volcanic 
craters, 205 ; its generally good climate, 
306 ; history and disturbances, 206, 
307 ; archaeology and cave temples, 
307; forests. 209, a 10; famine, 212, 
313 ; prejudice of pong)i4 against 
Government teaching, 214. 

Chindwin (Upper), District of Sagaing 



Division, Upper Burma, ii. aiyHiaT ; 
its hills, aiS ; inland parts aboonBaUy 
pestilential and malarious, 330; internal 

disturbances and Chin raids since annex. 
atioD, 321 ; its extensive forests and 
variety of trees, ufi ; large quantities of 
unworked coal, 336 ; its large export 
of teak, 227 ; roads and commimica* 
tions, 228, 22g. 
Chindwin River, most important tributary 
of the Irrawaddy, L 165-167 ; formed 
by junction of two streams rising in 
Hukawng valley of extreme north, i6f ; 
its course, rapids, aflRuents, and scenery, 
1 66 ; 600 miles long, navigable by 
steam at sometime for 400 mile*, i6^; 
a great highway for trade and rafting, 
166; not largely utilized for irrigation, 
167 ; nowhere bridged, 167 ; the Saw 
myoMtij^ lor irrigation in Pakokkn. ii. 
35; its channel narrowed from one 
mile to 6q. feet by Shweiaye defile, 
304 ; its natural stone weir or kyaukuy 
318. 

Chinese immigrants, their nnmber, L 2^ 

40 ; their i?iiperiority to Burme^ in in- 
dustry and trade, 8^ 281, 383, 390, 
315 et passim, 
Chms, a Tibeto-Burman nationality, L 
38 ; their origin and divisioa into three 
grooM, ii. 383 ; (i) of North Arakan 
and rakok Ku7 L 205, ii. aa^ 390-395 ; 
(2) of Arakan Yoma, L 158. 205, 229 ; 
(3T of Chm Hills proper, 11. 379-3<jo ; 
tneir characteristics and varying speech, 
83, 384 ; mi<»sion schools for, in San- 
oway and elsewhere, L 230, ii. 389 ; 
their shawl industry, L 224. 
Cholera, mortality from since 1S81, L ^ ; 
commonly sporadic in towns, seldom 
epidemic, 3a; in Akyab town, aso; 
endemic in Rangoon, 240; in Moul- 
mcin, 435 ; in Thayetmyo, ii. 2 ; out- 
burst (1896-7) of, during famine in 
Meiktila. a 66. 
Christian Missions, L ^ 44 ; Anglican, 
43; Roman C atholic, 43; American 
Baptist, started by Judson and Rice in 
1813, ^ 44, its o-angelizing and 
linguistic wortr among the Karens and 
other hill tribes, 44 ; their encoarage- 
ment of female education, 1 38. l-or 
local notices see under Christian Mis- 
sions of each District. 
Christians in Burma, their number and 
rate of increase, L 411 Anglicans, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics. 42. 
For local notices ue under Christian 
Missions of each District. 
Circles, administrative areas of Public 
Works, Forest, and Educational depart- 
ments, L 22? 'OOj Irrigation Circles, 
97- 
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Circle headmen (taik-thttgyis)^ set Thu- 

Climate, better than its reputation, L 11; 
malaria and jangle fevers yielding to 

clearings and conservancy, &c., 14 ; 
relaxing and burdensome rather tEan 
deadly, For local notices sa under 
Climate and Temperature of each 
District. 

Coal, localities of, L 73; obstacles to 
working the best ficM at Chindwin, 
oatpat and hands employed at 
olcpin, 2^ 27; imports of, 149 ; 
on Great Tena&serim rirer, 458, 459; 
formerly in Sbwebo, ijf ; a large 
uiworked coal-field inUpper Chiud- 
win, ii. 216 ; in Northern and Soathem 
Shan States, 318 348, 
Cocos, two islands m Bay of Bengal, 
norUi-east of Andamans, L lo^ i6i, 
unpopalated and covered witn coco- 
not palms, 161. 
Coffee, grown in Toongoo District, suffers 
from leaf disease, L attempted 
on Mogok hills, ii. 155, checked by 
high wages due to proximity of ruby 
mines, 155. 
Commerce and Trade, su Trade. For 
local notices see under Commerce and 
Trade of Districts and places. 
Commissioners, in charge of Divisions, L 

?8; in Upper Burma sit as Sessions 
udges (criminal) without jurors or 
assessors, 104. in Divisional (civil) 
Court of Appeal, 10^. 
Communications, see Canals, Railways, 

Rivers, Roads, Steamships. 
Coolies, labour wages and terms, L 
8i, 348; Chinese at Mergui, 458, at 
ruby mines, ii. 158. 
Cotton, cultivation of, L average 
yield per acre, ^ area cropped with, 
148 ; generally a ya crop of dry rone 
of Upper Burma, grown where rice 
cannot be, 4^ ^ ii> Si 32 : extensive 
in Sagaing, ftleiktila, and Myingvan 
Districts, 193, 36<j, 394 ; in ishaa 
States, CHm HItli286. 

Cotton trade : exports of, L 149, i go ; 
cotton-ginning factories and trade in 
Thayetmyo, ii. lo^ 16. 
Cotton-weaving, the most important and 
widespread of domestic industries, L 2ii 
number of persons supported by or 
engaged in, 72; hand-looms only, 
77; damaged by Imported cluth, 77; 
in Zigon, 364 ; among Karens, 394 ; 
in Thayetmyo, ii. lo^ i6j in Northern 
Shan States, ^39; in every house of 
Southern Shan States, 348 ; in Chin 
Hills, ^ 
Courts of Justice, civil and criminal : of 
Upper and Lower Burma, L 103-105. 
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For local notices tee under Civil Justice 

and Crime of each District. 

Crime, statistics of, L 105, 106, 130. See 
also under Civil and Cnnunaf Justice 
of each District. 

Crops, principal, L SO-S3t 55 ; rice the 
crop of eleven-twelfths of cropped area 
of Ix)wer Burma, of two-thirds of 
Burma, ^ ; in Lower Burma and wet 
division of Upper Burma, little else but 
rice grown, 49, 50 ; in dry zone of 
Upper Burma, sesamum, cotton, maize, 
jowar^ and ya crops, take place of rice, 
49, £o, il. -y^ et passim. For local 
notices see under Agricaltural Statis* 
tics and Principal Crops of Districts. 

Cuckoo, a regular visitor of Soathem 
Shan States, ii. 337. 

Cultivated, cultivable, and oncultivable 
areas, i ^ 55» 56. For local notices see 
under CbtefAgricultural Statistics of 
each District. 

Customs, duty on imports from foreign 
countries, L i3i, on exports of rice, 
131 : revenue from, 131, 153. 

Catch from Acacia Catechu (jAa) of dir 
deciduous fonrats, L 70, 36^, a u i , 390, 
363, ii. ^ 80^ T56; in Shwcbo, 
I IA1 ?^ ^ ; a frequent export, 
37, 174 et passim. 

Cyclones and storms, most frequent in 
the rainy season and in May, L 16 ; of 

»90». a»Si 449* 

D. 

Dacoittes and Disturbances in Upper Bur- 
ma since annexation : in Thayetmyo, 
ii. 4j in Pakokku, 30^ u ; of Nga Swe 
anoDktama in Minbu, ^ 52 ; of Nga 
Le and Buddha Yaia and TTia Va in 
Magwe, ^ 56^ in N^ndalay np to 
1899 for Myingun prince, 74, 9I ; in 
Bhamo of Kachins up to 1894, I05t 
106: in Myitkyina up to 1900, 133,133; 
in Katha under Sawbwa of Wuntho, 
137, 1 38 ; in Ruby Mines District a id 
Hoagmit Slate, 153, i6a ; in Shwclx), 
170, 184; in Ava and Sagaiog up to 
1888, iM; in Upper and Lower Chind- 
win up to i8y6, 306, 307, 33i ; by 
Myinzaing prince and pretenders up to 
1889 in Kyaukse, ^43; in Meiktila up 
to 1889, 358, 359; m Yamclhin and 
Myingyan up to 1890, 374, 390 ; in 
Northern Shan States, 313; Linbin 
rising in Southern Shan States, 1886 -8, 
33V> 340 ; subsequent risings, ^ ; a 
senes of punitive and disarming expedi<. 
tions against Chin ilills, 381, 393 ; 
disarmament complete (1900), 383. 

Dannbjrn, township and town of Ma-ubin 
District, L 344 ; famous for its reed 
mats, the ordinary Burmese bed. 540, 

3 
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457> 4591 ^ scene of saooesful re- 

si&tarce to British troops in first and 

second I^llrIne^e Wnrs, 337. 
Danus, a liybud Buddhi&t comoionity of 

bonlcrland between Shan States and 

Upper liurma, L I73i I74» 
Dawna hills, watershed "Grtween Bay of 

liengal and Gulf of Siam, L 41 7 ; of 

laterite, 400: tbeir teak forests, 406, 

434 ; passes into Siam, 417. 
Dead, others disposed of by burial, L 47, 

ooooks bamed, 47. 
Death<5, registration and statistics of, let 

Births and Deaths md Infantile Mor- 

Ulity. 

Debts, peneral indehtedncts of ogricnl- 
tujisis, L ^ Ij_ \ advances and hjans 
by Government, £2t ^7 rural co- 
oixrativc societies, c2i 5^ 

Dtdayc, tuwQ&hip and town of Pjrapon 
District, L ^ 3Sfi« 

Delta of Irrawaddy, L 4^ 5^ 163. 164, 307, 
a» f. .^3^', 34^. 3f 6 ; itrgcijlugy, 24a ; 
characteristics, physical and racial, of 
Ikha and sub-deltaic Dibtricts, 4, 6. 

Deputy-Commiasioners, in charge of Dis- 
tricts, L $8; in Upper Bumia sit as 
Pistrtct (criminal) Magistiates, 104 ; 
as District »^avil) Judges, 104, 105. 

Diamond (' beautiful daughter ') Island, 
doe south of mouth of Basse in river, 
L lAl ; its turtle-beds and wireless 
telegraphy station, iAl 

Director of Public Instruction, L ^jS, 133. 

Diseases, L 33 ; mortality from principal 
since 1681. 12^ 

— of eye, at Prome, L 305. 

— of lacquering, ii. 396^ See aho Mala- 
rial Fevers, Cholera, SmaIl-i)ox. 

— of skin, in North Arakan, L 308. 

District, in charge of a Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, L 98 ; average population and 
area, 9^ ; chief officers of, Superinten- 

, dent of police. Civil Sun^con, 99 ; 
Deputy- Inspector of Schools, 13^ 'Sie 
Table III, pp. 146, 147. 

District fund or cess, derived from a land- 
cess and tolls, L 134 ; at disposal of 
Deputy -Commissioner for local pur- 
pn^, 1 24 ; income and main items of 
expenditure, 134. 

Division, the, in charge of a Commis- 
sioner, largest administrative area, i. 
98 : a staUsUcal table of Div i^ons, 
tBeir Districts, area, density, popula- 
tion, mnle and female, number of towns 
and villages, &c., Tabic III, 1 46, 147. 

Dogs, eaters of, L 46, ii. 384: Akhas eat 

. all kinds and not one particular breed, 
L 173 ; one breed of, kept for &acrifice 
by Chins, ii. 380. 

Draina|;c, rather than irrigation, needed 
. in lowdyini; sca-boards, L 404 ; of 



Rangoon, 138; of Thaton, 414; ol 

Moulmein, 435. 

Dress, L 46^ 42 ; prices of, {o; in rural 
areas much the s;:imc of rich and poor, 
69 ; the general use of silk, 78 ; the 
native taste for gaudy imports, 77. 78 ; 
for gold ornaments, 78 ; sandals, boots, 
and shoes, Si ; of Atha women, 1 73 ; 
of Kachin women, 176 ; of Kada 
women, i_77 ; of Karens, 1 78. 179 ; of 
PaLiungs, 1 79, 180 ; of Tauuglhu 
women, 181, iSa ; of Was, l&i ; of 
Taungtha women, ii. la ; of Shan5, 
315 ; of Chins, 383, 384 ; of Chinboks 
and Chinbons, 393, 

Dry rone of Upper Barron, one of the 
natur;d divisions by rainfall of lJurma, 
L 3f 4J iu population, 3^ ^ aSj rice 
repfacod by ya .wd other crops, 49, so, 
61 ; its ordinary crops, ii. 360, a^T; 
scanty supply of water for cattle, L 60; 
its need and supply of irrigation, 61, 
63. ii. 81 173 ; iu typical flora and 
forests, 32, 1^ 340; the ten- 

dency oflts towns to become k« 
populous, £3 ; Kyauksc DLainct an 
exception of old to disabilities of dry 
zone, 344-J48 ; its liability to drought, 
scarcity, and famine, iU under I- amine. 

E. 

Ear-rings, the currency of Pakokkn Chin 

Hills, ii. 394. 
Earth(in.ikes of 1888 and 1894, the only 

recent, L 1^ 
East India Company, early settlements of, 
L 18, at Syriam, a43» at Negrais and 

Bas<tein, 309. 310 ; its high-handed 
action ( i6si7) ngninst infraction of its 
monopoly at Mergui, 450, 451 : at Ran- 
goon (<•. 1790), 233, 334 ; its difTerences 
with and embassy tciBurmcse govern- 
ment, 334; appointment of British 
ResidentXiro^). 234 ; first and s<'cond 
Burmese Wars, 22-24 ; stornaing of 
Mergui by East India Company's 
crui'^cr Mercury, 451. 
Educuiion, L 132-140 ; under Director of 
Public Instruction, 1 33 ; its division 
into vernacular and Aiiglo-vem ncular, 
133 ; division of schools by subjects of 
instruction into primary, 133, 133, 135- 
138, secondary, 135. collegiate, 

133, 134 ; division of primary schools 
uto registered public state - aided 
schools and non-registeretl iirivate in- 
dependent, 132, 135, 136; majority 
of pupils taught by l uter, 1 36 ; private 
management of nearly nil schools, 132, 
*35» '36 ; poUcy of Guvcmment to- 
wairds, 133 ; inspecting and teaching 
staff of Educational department. 133 ; 
female education, 137, 138 ; finaace off 
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edncation, T39, T40; general results 
tested by proportional number of liter- 
ates and pupils, 140, 141. See Table 
XIII, p. 157, Colleges, Schools, and 
Scholars. For local notices see under 
Education of each District. 

Education, primary, L ija± >li. 135-^ 38 ; 
nnivcrsal by monks before annexation, 
133 ; high average in Burma, 140; 
jwltcy of Government to encoumge 
and regulate existing institutions, 1 3 u 
133; public schools aided by Govern^ 
ment, 132, 135 ; practically all under 
private, lay, or monastic management, 
13s ; private independent schools edu- 
cate more than the public, 133. 136 ; 
statistics of each, 135, 136 ; subjects of 
education, 133, 135; qualifications and 
pay of registered teachers, 136, 137 ; 
sources of income and expenditure on 
primary schools, 140 ; local control of, 
not the same in Upper and Lower 
Burma, 1 33. 

Education, sccontlary, i. 134, 1 35 ; great 
increase, 13^ ; high ami middle schools, 
all state>aided, most under private 
mnnageroent, 134, 135. 

Education, cullc^iatc, l 133, 134 : ^"^^ 
colleges, Rangoon rnd Baptist, offilintcd 
to Uiiiveisily of Calcutta, 134 ; regula- 
tions and statistics of exammations, 
134 \ popularity of hostels for boarders, 
134- 

Education by Buddhist monks, see 
Pongyis. 

Education by Christian Missions, set 
paragraphs Education, Christinn Mis- 
sio»«s, of each District; Baptist (Ameri- 
can) Mission. 

Einme, township of Myaungmya District, 

»• 334- 

Elias, Ney, his Hist^ of the SAatts, li. 
104, lai. 

Embankments, in l ower Burma, to pro- 
tect crops against flood water, L 63 ; 
in Ma-ubin, 339, 3^0 ; in Henxada, 361, 
362 ; injurious to lis!>erii.-s, 340. 

Engineering, Government School of, at 
Insein, L 354. 

Ejigineers, ot Public Works Department, 
L 1 24, 135 ; two Chief Engineers, 134, 
six supcnnicnding in charge of circles, 
99, ICO, 1 24, a Sanitary Engineer, 1 33 ; 
Executive lingincers ol divisions, 1 24. 

luiglish spciking population of I'.urmi, 
iH,5oo, L 32 1 British population, 7,450, 
40 Euinsiao, ^^,8^4, 4a 

Enteric fever, sporadic m Rangoon, L 
340. 

Europeans, early settlements of, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, an i 1-ngUsh, L 18^ of 
East India Company at Syriam, 343, 
at Negrais and Bassein, 309, 310. 



Europ«ans and Enrasistns. number of, in 

liurma, L 40; education of, 139. 

Excise revenue, L 119, 1 ao. 

Exports and Imports : chief items of the 
Province, L 83 ; of its principal centres 
of trade, 83 ; by coasting trade with 
rest of India, 85 ; by foreign trade, 
sea-borne, Sii ; land trade, 82. 8S ; the 
disproportion (except at Rangoon) be- 
tween imports and exports, ao to 1^ 86* 
their steady increase in volume, 86 ; 
revenue from, i3i. 153. See Tables of 
Exports and Imports, pp. 149-151, and 
under Trade of Districts, &c. 

F. 

Factories, using steam power and under 
Factories Act, L 8k 8a ; in 1903, 96 

rice-mills, 54 timbcr-milla, and 23 
others, numl^r, source, wages, supply, 
and condition of hands, ^^1,82 ; majority 
of hands come from and return to India 
with savings, 8i_, Sa* 

Falam, subdivision of Chin Hills, ii. 390. 

Falam, head quarters of Chin Hills, li. 
390 ; the station lately removed to 
healthier site with good supply of 
water, 390. 

Famine, 1.95-97 ; Burmi generally assured 
against it and its principal causes, 9^ 
y6 ; drought and scarcity not unknown 
in Upper, 96, but now less and less 
probable, goTiinder native rule frequent 
and severe, 06 ; recent times of scarcity, 
96, 97. met By relief works, emigration, 
and gratuities, uOj 97 ; their cost, ^ 
97 ; the need ofimgation works and 
watchfulness;, 97 ; local references to 
famme and relief in Upper Burma : 
in Minbu, it 46 ; in Magwe, 63, 6a ; 
in Shwebo, 176, 177 ; in Sagaing" 190 ; 
in Lower Chiudwin, ill \ in Meiktila, 
36s, 366 ; in Yamethin, 380; in Myin- 
gy.in, 208. 

Fauna and larger game of Burma gener- 
ally as of India, L 14; elephants, 
tigt-rs, leopiirds, ihiuoceros, bison, deer, 
monkeys, game and other birds cobras 
and other snakes, fish, crocodiles, tur- 
tles, 1 3. 14 ; theAr<z>»^, tiine, oxbanteng 
{Bos smdatnt5)y not found in India 
proper, 13; the usual fauna of Upper 
Burma, ii. 136. For local notices see 
under Fauna of each District. 

Female education, L 137, 138 ; hitherto 
postponed till reincarnation of women 
as men, 137 ; recent advance, 137 ; 
statistics of primary and secondary 
schools and pupils, 137; successful 
girl graduates. 137; female training 
schools, 137 ; subjects of instruction 
as of boys with feminine extras, 138. 

Ferries, steam, across Irrawaddy, at Sa- 
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gaine,LS8; at Henzada, 8^; abandant 
in all river Districts, ^ 350; principal 

over Salwcen, 1 70. 

Fe&tivab, principal and other, i. 48 ; 
• water festival ' of New Year in April, 
48 ; fire festival at end of Buddhist 
Lent in October, ^ ; memorial festi- 
vals connected with many of the ancient 
pagodas, see PaRodns. 

Fever, malarial and other, rife bat yielding 
to sanitation, &c., L ij^ 33 ; mortality 
from since 1881 , 32. 

Fit uselastidj, iiidia-rnTjber fig, SM Rnbber. 

Financial Commissioner, his additional 
duties as Inspect or-t^eneral of Registra- 
tion and Rcgistrar-GeJieral, L 

Fish, festival of feeding, at Amarapura, 
ii. 7$- 

Fishenes, sea and inland, important finan- 
cially and otherwise, L^i; increasing 
revenue from leases and net-fees, 1 16, 
117 ; of Inye I^ke, 313, 314 ; of Dia- 
mond Islnnd, 161, ^ijL ; of Hantha- 
wrddy, 342; Ma-nbin, 339^ 340 ; 
of Henfada, 36a ; fisheries and nsh- 
tanks of ThatOD, 406 ; importance and 
methods of sea-fishing in Mergui, 454 ; 
sacred Wetthigan Lake not fished, ii. 
36 • meihods m lihamo, 109 ; valuable 
oTlnle Lake, ; closed in Buddhist 
Lent, 346 ; conflict between fisheries 
and embankments, L 340. 

Fisheries, Report on Inland and Sea 
(i904\ by Major F. D. Maxwell, L 
313, 3U. 340 et passim. Yoi local 
notices su under Irrigation and Fisher- 
ies of Districts. 

Floods, destructive, nnknown in Burma, 
L 16; protection against, by embank- 
ments and foreknowledge, 16 ; rain 

. flood (1899) in Mandaiay, ii. 74 ; in 
1886. 91. 

Food, L46, of Burmese, clean and simple, 
mainly~rice with condiments, esfx-cially 
ngapi, salt-fish paste, oflensivc to Euro- 
pean smell, ^ 3 1 4. 315 ; of Karens 
and hill tribes, not so nice, 46. 

Foreign relations and demarcation of 
boundaries, with Siam, 22J with 
China, aTj with Fmnce, 37. 

Forests, L 70-73 ; evergreen and decidn- 
ous, their dtstribntion and characteristic 
trees, 70, 263 ; forests and trees classi- 
fied as ' reserved ' and ' unrcsicrvcd,' 70, 
71; regulations and restrictions npon, 
71 ; increasing area of ' reserved ' forests, 
72 ; teak and eighteen other trees ' re- 
served,' 71 ; seigniomge upon, 206 ; 
minor pnmuce, 7a ; methods and finan- 
cial results of Forest department, ja^ 
73» '53 ; dry zone forests, ii. 156, 157, 
210^ For local notices stt under 

• Forests of each District. 



Forests, administrative circles of, L 99, 
100. 

Forests, Chief Conservator of, L 2^ 
Forest school in Tharrawaddy, L 263, 
364. 

Forts and snbmarine defences of Ran- 
goon, L 353. 

French territory, separated by Mekong 
river from British, L 171 ; boundary 
settled ^1894-5), ii. 341. 

Fruits, cultivation of, L sj; 5«e als9 
Garden Cultivation and Onrhards. 

G. 

Galena, in SaUveen, L 394; find of, in 
Mergui Archipelago, L 459. 

Gambling and betting, a nation.Tl weak- 
ness, L 48, f,S. 3£22 402j ii. la^ 177. 

Gangaw, sabdTvision and townsEip of 
I'akokku District, ii. ^ 33. 

Garden cultivation and orchards, L 53 ; 
experimental gardais of Government, 
56, ii. 12^; {a) of Lower Bnrma: 
Akyab, u I go; Kyaukpyu, aia ; 
Sandoway, aaa; Hanthawaddy, 24S; 
Tharrawaddy, 361, 263 ; Pegu, 27S; 
Prome, 295 ; Basscin, 313 ; Myaung- 
mya, 32S ;Ma-qbin, 339 ; Pyapon. 349; 
Ilenzad.T, 360; Touncoo, 379; 'i haioa, 
40^ ; Amherst, 433 ; Tavoy, 441 ; Mer- 
gni, 454; (Jb) of Upixr Burma : Thayet- 
myo, ii. 2» 8; Mandaiay, 78 ; Bhamo, 
108 ; Kyaukse, 246 ; in Northern and 
Southern Shan Stales, 317, 344, 

Gaung, 'ten -house maoT a lural or 
village policeman, L lag, 2Ml. 

Gaung Gyi, an hereditary tkugy-i, estab- 
lished a reign of terror in 'i hariawaddy 
District during second Burmese War, 

Geology, L lo-n ; marked geoj^phical 
division between western Tertiary for- 
mations and eastern Secondary and 
Archaean, 10, 11, 291 ; geology of Chin 
Hills and Arakan Yoma, 11, 158; 
petroleum, coal, and amlxr~in l>e<h 
of Pegu Division, 11 ; gold and jade of 
Upper Burma due to volcanic action 
during deposition of Teitiaiies, 11 ; 
geology of eastern division, Mj la^ 
391 ; of Ruljy Mines District, Shan 
Stotes, and Karen Hills, ra^ of 
Shan j>lateau, 1 3 ; the great geological 
fault or rift of^han country, ii. 306, 
307* 339. For local notices see under 
Geology of each District. 

Gokieik, pass, gorge, and railway bridge 
in Hslpaw Slate, ii. 306, 308, 323. 330. 

Gold, alluvial and non<illuvial, localities 
of, L 74» ^80, 394 ; no present mining, 
^4 ; output in 1903, 77; goldsmith's 
inanstry, 78; of Shan~States, ii. 330, 
331. 
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Gongs of Lower Chindwin, ii. no* 

(»ram, cnltivation of, L 5^ 

Grant lands, exempt from land revenne, 
L 110, 154, 222» Z2i 2|. 84, 
346 ; recent grants to MaharanI of 
Dumraon (Bengal) for relief of over- 
popnUtion and famine, L ^22! 
the Tang>i«wedaw pagoda, ii. 21 ; in 
Kyauksc, 346. 

Grazing or past ore ground, generally no 
lack of, L 6q ; tends to spread disease, 

SQI. 

Gronnd-nats (Pondicherry), a new cropi 

ii. 52i 277. 394. 
Gurkna battalion, permanent garrison of 

Maymyo, ii. 101. 
Gwa, township of Sandoway District, L 

Gwa riTer, L 319. 

Gyobingauk, township of Thairawaddy 

Distiict, L 370. 
Gyobingaak town and monicipaltty, L 

Haka, subdivision of Chin Hills, iL 39ft 

Hanthawaddy, deltaic District of reen 
Division, Lower Burma, L 340-256 ; 
legendary origin of name, 343, 1^; 
remains of early settlement of Syriam, 
343; history, 3^; its yield of ncc 
highest in Burma, 246; its rice-mills, 
848; oil refinery at Syriam, 349 ; 
the forts and submarine deienccs ot 
Rangoon, 253. 

Harbours, few good, L 1£l S^e also Ports. 

Headman, village (ywathugyi)^ his mul- 
tifarious and indispensable functions as 
petty magistrate, constable, and general 
middleman, i» §0, 13^; his hereditary 
and respectable character, collects 
land revenue on commiision of 3 to 
m per cent., 115; registers births and 
deaths, and changes of ownership 
of land in Upper Burma, I44; cn- 
cotiraged to send sons and heirs to 
sor^ ey schools, 1^; is gradually taking 
place of old circle headman, 
passim. 

Heiizada, alluvial District of Irrawaddy 
Division, Lower Burma, L 355-37°; 
climate moderately good, 3sj ; its ex- 
tensive ganlen and tobacco cultivation, 

. 360; its embankments, 361, 363. 

Hcnzada subdivision and township, L 

Hcnzada town, head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict and a municipality, L 368, 369; 
an important trade centre, 3G8 ; ler- 

■ minus of western section of new Kan- 
goon-Basstin railway, 369 ; connected 
by steam krry with Tbarrawaw on op- 
posite bank of Irrawaddy, 36^; a port 



of call for mail and cargo steamers, 
363- 

Hill systems, L 158-160, generally 
from north to south, ^ For local 

notices see under Boundaries, Configura- 
tion, and Hill and River Systems of 
each District. 

Hill Tracts, of Northern Arakan District, 
their wild tribes, L 205, under separate 
charge of a Superintendent (police 
officer), 98, 304; military police of 
Gurkhas, ail^ 

Hill tribes. L 37-40. 173-182, 305. 

Hindus, their numbers in Burma, L ^ 
43 ; prevalent castes of, 40^ educatron 
«, 139; their industrial and trade 
superiority to Burmese, 84, 190, 19a, 
381, 290, ^15 et passim ; Ponnas m 
Mandalay, li. 76, 97. 

History of Province, l 16-37 : prehistoric 
migrations from Central Asia :;N\V. 
China) to Burma, i^j early dynasties 
of Tagaung, Prome, and Talaings of 
Thaton, 12, i8j Pagan dynasty from 
eighth to tliirteenth century, i^i lAi 
revival of Buddhism by its Icing, Ana- 
wrata, l8j^ the Toungoo dynasty at Pegu 
from sixteenth to eighteenth century, 
18 ; Portuguese treaty with king of 
Pe^n (1619), 18; consolidation of 
Burma, Ar.akan, and Assam under 
Alaungpaya and his successors (1753- 
1833), 20j fottndation of Ran- 
goon (1755), first Burmese VN'ar 
(1834-6), 30-33 ; Treaty of Yandabo, 
cession of Arakan and Tcnasserim, 
Burmese vrithdrawal from Assam, a. ; 
second Burmese War (1853), 33, a^j 
annexation of Pegu, 3^ formation 
(i86i) of Province of British Burma 
under a Chief Commissioner, 3^; 
treaties for trade with Independent 
Burma, 3^ 34; unsati^^factory relations 
with king ~Thibaw, 24, 35 ; third 
Burmese War (1S85), 2;, iiT; annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma (1886), 26j fmal 
pacification. 26^ 37 ; the Province made 
(1897) a Lieutenant-Governorship, 37. 
For local notices see under History 
and Archaeology of each Division and 
District. 

Hkamti Long, seven small Shan princi- 
palities in the ' unadministercd ' part of 
Myitkyina District, ii. 133. 

Hlaingbwe, township of Thaton Dbtrict, 

>. 4»3- 

Hlegu, township of Pegu District, L 285, 
386. 

Hmawza, township of Prome District, L 
301. 

HoTHTngs, average sixe of (10-15 acres), 
Homalin, subdiviiioa and township, of 
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Upper Chindwln District, ii. 334, 33s; ; 
hij^hesl place of call of Irrawaday 
FlotilU, 335. 
Hopong, a small 5>ontbera Shan State, 

ii. 36^. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, L 141, 143 ; 

larjjely maintained by Lodu fnnds, 
i4i ; at Rangoon, 141 , Akyab, Moul- 
mein, and Mandalay, i^; statistics, 

ntmericrjl and financial, 143 , 1 57, 
I' or local notices ste under Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of each District. 

Hot springs in Amherst Dirtrict. L 430. 

Houses and dwellings, generally of 
timber, raised on piles, L 42 • ^v^^ly 
inhabttetl by one family, ^ ; in rural 
areas much the same ol rich and poor, 
65 ; at MoDlmein, 43^, 434. 

Hpons, a tribe inhabiting nnd keeping 
open the third defile uf Irrawaddy, ii. 

Hsantiin{^, a Southern Shan State, ti. 
36 i ; itic head -quarters of Taungthtu 
of Shan States, 36J ; its Taun^'thn 
chief styled Myoza, ^(^2. 

Hi;.im<>nghkam, a considerable Sonthem 
Shan Mate, ii. 37a, 3 73. 

Hsawnghsnp, a Shan Sute within Upper 
Chintiwin District, ii. a 36 ; loyalty of 
ruling Sawbwa in 18S6, 336. 

Hsenwi, Korth, a Northern Shan State, ii. 
337, 338 ; physical aspects, 337; capi- 
tal ilscnwi, norih of Lashio, head- 
quarters of Superintendent, 338 ; its 
history of divisions and disorders 
before and since annexation, 327, 33S ; 
Kachin Hill Tracts directly ndminis- 
tered by a British officer, ^aS ; revenue 
and tribute, 338. 

Hsenwi, South, a Northern Shan State, 
ii. ; Tangyan, head-quarters of 
Assistant Suucrintendenl in charge of 
the Slate and of Manglon, 333. 

Hsip>aw, a Noithem Shan State, ii. 329- 
331 ; subdivided into four sub-States, 
339; physical aspects, 329. 330 ; its 
history before and since annexation, 
330 ; capUai of same name, a priDcipal 
station of railway, 330, an unhealthy 
police station, 310, and bead-quarters 
of Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng, 330; re- 
venue and tribute, 330, 331. 

Human sacrifices, among Was, L lEi; 
jars of oil substituted for, at foundation 
(1857) of Mandalay, ii. 90. 

L 

Implements (agricultural), rerj primitive, 
, »• ^ 54- 

In tree {Dipterocarfms tuberatlatus) 
and forests : of laterite formation, sup- 
plies a thick resin; in Lower Burma, 



L 319, aMi ?^ ^ 27s. 

363, ^80; in Upper Borma, li. 9. 25, 
goTiiOj 136, 124, iiOi 319, 
336, 364, 378. 

Income-tax, levied throughout Burma, L 
131, partially in Upper Banna, lai ; 
revenue from, L2_L» 

Indaw (formerly Manle), township of 
Katbi District, ii. r^S. 

Indaw Lake, an important fishery, with- 
out apparent iulet or outlet for water, 
ii. 135- 

Indawgyi, lake in MyitkyinS District, the 
largest in Burma, L 10, 160. iL i 20. 

India, trade of Burma with rest of, wholly 
maritime, L ; statistics of exports 
and imports, 149. 

Industries, manntactores, and arts, L 77- 
83 ; cotton and silk-weaving, 78 ; 
embroidery, jewellery, and ironwork, 
78; brass, pottery, and lacqner-work, 
75; sculpture in alabaster and wo«k3, 
80; minor industries, 80j 81; factory 
industries using steam power, 81 ; 
number, wages, and condition of fac- 
tory hands, 81, 81. For local notices 
set under Arts and Manufactures of each 
District. 

Industries, instruction in, L 13S. 

Infantile mortality, statistics of, very high, 
i* ^ M t recent rise of rate probably 
a sign of more efficient registration, 34. 

Inle Lake, of Shan States, iL ^36, its 
valuable fisheries, L 313, 314. li. 346 ; 
closed dtjring Buddhist Lent, 346 ; Fort 
Stcdmaxi situate on, 358. 

Insein, subdivision and township of 
Hanthawaddy District, L 354, 255. 

Instin town, head-quarters of subdinsion 
and township, L a56;itsjail, reformatory 
school, and engmeermg school, 353, 
2^ 

Inspector-General of Police, and three 

Deputies, L 98, 137. 
Inspector-General ot Prisons, L 98, \ 30. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, L 

98, 141. 

Inthas "T' welleisOt a Boddhist 
tribe found in Southern Shan States L 
174, possibly of same stock and lan- 
guage ns Arakancsc, 174. 

Iron, localities of, L 74, 459, nowhere 
systematically worked^ 74; ironwork, 
industries, and foundries, 78, 79, uu 
184 ; in Shan States, 331. 

Iron-wood tree {fy in^do^ Xylia dolabri- 
formis)y almost equal to teak in hard* 
ness, L 333; a ' reserved * tree, 306; 

70, l86, 213, 22^ 23^ 247, 3^1, 

322, Is^ 3^3^07394 > 456, »• 257^ 

80, 1 1 o, 143, 156, 3 10; in the great 
forests of Upper Chindwln, 326, 348, 

364, 378, 346. 
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Irrawaddy, the preat rivo" of Burma, 
fonncd by junction of streams rising 
in hills of cztrenie north and discharg- 
ing into Bay of Bengal, west of Kan- 
goon, L 8^ 163-165 ; poo miles long, 
tidal for 2^ miles, navigable by steam 
at some time from end to end, 162, 163 ; 
its afHuents, course, rapids, scenery, 
islands, and delta, 163, 164, .^34 ; a 
great natural (not artiticial) irrigator 
rising twenty-five feet during monsoons, 
164, 336 ; the principal highway of 
mtemal trade and timber rafts, i6j ; 
supplies water to its towns and villages, 
165 ; nowhere bridged, 165 ; the three 
denies and ' gates, ii. loa, 1 19, lao ; 
its vagaries and sandbanks, 3.^, ^ 
68. See also under Districts IhrougE 
which it flows. 

Irrawaddy, Division of Lower Burma, L 
306-370; general survey of, 306, 307 ; 
head- quarters at Bassein, 306. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, L 84^ 94^ 
16^ <r/ passim. 

Irrigation, i 60-64 : not needed even for 
rice in Lower Burma, 60, absolutely 
indispensable in Upper,* 4l; canaUand 
tanks undertaken and left (1886) by 
native rulers, 6ij ii. ^ now maintained 
as ' minor ' works, L ^ ; • major ' works 
of British Government, Mnndalay and 
Shwcbo cnnals, and others proposed, 
6i, 63 ; indigenous methods of, by 
tanks, canals, wells, whtth, 6^ 64 ; 
embankments of Lower Burma, 63 ; 
assessment and levy of water rate, iL2 ; 
expenditure upon and revenue from 
irrigation works, 6j^ 63^ area of land 
irrigated from di?!erent sources, 148 ; 
relief works in scarcity, ^ For 
local notices set under Irrigation of 
Districts. 

Irrigation department of Government; 
Public Works Irrigation Circle estab- 
lished in 1892, L ^ its duties, 92i 
works, 6ij 63 ; canals and tanks in 
charge of the Executive Engineer of 
Public Woiks department, 63^ 99; 
liability of villagers and resi(1ents to 
execute urgent repairs, di. 

Islands, numerous and considerable, L lo, 
160-162. 

J. 

Jade, L 25i 76^ found to pay in Upper 
Burma, 7^7 ^ ii. 137 ; quarried by 
Kachin^ purchased by Chinese for 
home use, cut up at Mandalay, L 76; 
a speculative purchase, 2£ I output, 72; 
revenue from farmed royally, 2^ ii. 137. 

Jails, their number, administration, em- 
ployments, and population, L 130, i3t. 
I'd jail statistics of mortality, cost, 
earnings, &&, see Table XII, p. 156. 



For local nottcec see under Police and 
Jails of each District. 

Japan, rapid growth of trade with, L 86. 

Jewellery, industry of, L 78 ; number of 
j^ersons engaged, 78; personal orna- 
ments usually of goIB, 78 ; silver bowls 
and boxes, 78; in Rangoon, 2^; of 
ruby-setting, ii. 159; in Shan States, 
330, 331. 

Jowdr, or millet, L 41 ; generally a ya 
crop, grown in dry zone of Upper 
Burma where rice cannot be, 42, 
ii. 3^ 3^; next to nee as fooH^crop, 
L y ; average yield per acre, 53 ; area 
cropped wiin, ^ ; export to India 
during famine, 51 ; in Thayetmyo, 
ii. 7. 

Judges : of Chief Courts of Upper, L 104, 
and Lower Burma, 10^; whole time 

Divisional and District, and their areas 
of jurisdiction, 104; i>cssions Judges, 
104 ; township judges, 103. For local 
notices see under Civil Justice and 
Cntne of each District. 

Jadicial Commissioner, at Mandalay, 
holds Chief Court for Upper Burma, 
civil and criminal, L 104; Civil Court, 
purely of appeal, 105. 

Judson. Mr., American Baptist mission- 
ary and philologist, L 4^, 4^ his Bur- 
mese Dictionary and Grammar, ^ 

Justice, administration of, L 103-107 ; 
statistics of criminal, 105, 106, of civil. 
106. 107, the causes of their high figure 
since annexation of Upper Burma, io6, 
107 ; differences in criminal procedure 
between Upper and Lower Uurnia, 10 a, 
105. For local notices see under Civil 
Justice and Crime of each District. 

K. 

Kabaung {Strychnos Nux-vomica), a ' re- 
served ' liec, L 3o6. 343, 363. 

Kachins, Tibeto-Burman tritjes, origin- 
ally from about head-waters of Irra- 
waddy, L 174-176, their migrations 
and invasions southwards, 175, ii. 
i ai-133, their social system tribal, 
i» 175 ; persons of same family 
name do not intermarry, 175 ; spirit- 
worshippers employing a inedium or 
priest, 176; the dress of thdr women, 
1 76, ii. 105, 107, 1 31-133; Kachin 
Hill Tracts, administration of, 130, 

13a. 

Kadus, a tribe on the watershed between 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin, L 176, 177, 

ii. IMi 

Kain crops (and land rates), grown on 
alluvial soil left by floods, L 50, 114. 

Kaladan, river rising in Chin Ilills and 
discharging into liay of licngal at 
Akyab, L 8^ 162. 303 ; navigable by 
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stcamenfor loa miles, 162; known as 

Hoinn in Chin Hills, li. 379, 
Kale, sabdiviaiou and pe&lilcuUal towoship 

of Upper Chindwb District, ii. 333. 
Kolewa, township of Upper Chinavin 

Diiitrict, ii. 253. 
Kama, township uf Thayetmyo District) 

ii. 15. 

Kamaing, township of Mjitkyini Dis- 
trict, it 13>. 

A'flWWim'tJ, writing slips on which TJuddh- 
iU teats are written in Pali, ii. 8 1 . 

Kanaong, township of Hgn/ada District, 
L 368. 

Kanbala, sttbdivision and township of 
Shwcbo District, ii. iSi. 

Kani, township of Lower Chinchvin Dis- 
trict, ii. a 16 ; Wun of Kant tiic courtesy 
title of its oflfieer, 312. 

Kanpetlet, head-quarters of Chin Hills, 
Pakokku Tract, ii. 39 T, 393, 395 ; 
hospital rarely patronized oy CEin*, 
395- 

Kanyinbyu {Difterwarfms a/a/ us), a 
stately ' rcscrvctl ' tree, yielding ao 
inflammable oil, L ao6, at a. 334, 279, 
4.'5. it. 1 10, 143, 319, 3j6. 

Kaittjs, Indo-Chinese tribes, prehistoric 
immigrants after the Shans and before 
the Burmans from South-Western 
China, L 177, about half a million 
found in eastern portion of Lower 
Burma, 1 77 ; hill and plain dwellers, 
177; their physique and physiogooaiy, 
177, 178 ; national dress of men 
and women, l^^; excellent as foi esters, 
1 78 ; originally spirit-wori^bippers, 
many have become Christians, 4^ 
44 » 17^, and support a chapcT 
pastor, 393 ; their language in its 
two diakcla tonal, 17^ ; their three 
divisions, 177 ; not given to petty 
thefts but to elephant and teak stealing, 
396; special schools for, 411, 439; 
their risings, 1853 and 1867, 335. jga ; 
the riot and abolition (1899) of Karen 
battaliou uf military police, 178. 

Karenni, the country of the Ked Karens, 
377-379 ; its trade with Tontigoo, i. 
395 ; couiruUed by As^istajit Supeau- 
teiident stationed at Loikaw, L loa, ii. 
378 ; administered by chiefs, one sujx> 
rior, a bawbwa, four inferior, Myozas, 
378 ; Red Karens uncivilized and tm- 
cRanly, 37S 

Katha (once Myadaung), hill District of 
Mandalay Division, Upper Burma, ii. 
133-150 ; its hills and i>abses, 1 34 ; hot 
and malarious, 1 36 ; its early and recent 
history, 136, 137 ; lU communal land 
tenures, 140, 141 ; irrigation, 141; 
forests, 14a ; its military police, 

Katha subdivision and township, ii."T^ 



Katha town, head-quarters of Districtf 
ii. 149 ; its branch railway, 1 49 ; not 
yet a municipality, 150. 

Kawa, township of Pegu District, L a86. 

Kawkareik, subdivision, township, and 
town of Anaherst District, L 430. 433. 

Kawlin, township of Katha l>istrict, 11. 
148, 149. 

Ke^~ Mantam, a Southern Shan State, 

ii- 370. nil 
Kcnghkani, a small Southern Shan State, 

ii. 371- 

Kenglon, a small Southern Shan State, ii. 
37>« 

Kengtottg, far the largest Sonthem Shan 
Slate, with dependencies, ii. 356, 357 ; 
unhealthy, 356. 

Kengtung town, capital of State, resident 
of Sawbwa, ii. very unhealthy, 

3S7 ; civil station and cantonment to 
be removed, 357 ; strongly fortified by 
Alaungpaya, ^57 ; an imnortant trade 
centre, 357 ; the part played by its 
Sawbwa before and after annex.ition 
in the rising of the Linbia taction, 
339-34 »• 

Kindat, subdivision and township of 
Upper Chindwiu District, ii. 333. 

Kindat town, head-quarters of District, 
ii. 335, badly situated on the ri^-er, 
335 ; ^ ^tion of miUtary police, 3^ ; 
generally backward. 336. 

Kinu, township of Shwebo District, ii. 
180. i8i. 

Kodaimg, hilly tract of Mongmit State, 
at present administered as township of 
Ruby Mines District, ii. 16^ ; populated 
by Kachms and Palauisgs, 165. 

Kung} angon, township of HanUuwaddy 
District, L 355. 

Kyabin, townsliip of Upper Chindwin 
District, ii. 334. 

Kyaikkami, coast township of Amber»t 
District, L 431- 

Kyaiklat, subdivision, township, and town 
of Pyapon District, L 354. 355. 

Kyaikuiaraw, townsliip of Amhent Dis- 
trict, L 430; 

Kyaikto, subdivision, township, and mtmi- 
cipal town of Tbaton Di*lricl, L 41 1, 
413. 

Kyan^n, township and municipal town 
of llcnzada District, L 36S, 369 ; a 
railway in construction to Heuzada, 

369 

Kyaukkyi, township of Toimgoo District, 
L 387. 

Kyaukpadftung, township of Myingyan 

District, ii. 303. 
Kyaukpyu. seaboard District of Arakan 

Division, Lower Burma. L ao<>-3i8; 

town and District notoriously uH^ 

healthy, aifi. 
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Kptttkpjra snbdivision and township, L 

Kyankpyn town, head-qnaiten of Dis- 
trict, L ai7, iiS ; its port and harbour 
and trade, 317 ; a municipality, 

Kyankse ('stone weir*), dry zone Dis- 
trict of MeiktilaDivision, Upper Burma, 
ii. 339-255 ; its picturesque scenciy, 
239, 240 ; its hot and dry climate, and 
deadly fevers of cold season, 3^ ; dis- 
turbances and dacoities after annexa* 
tion to 1889, 343 ; its ancient pagodas 
and cities, 342, 343 ; its aiicicnt and 
complete system of irrigation by canals, 
247, 348 ; forests, 348; its railway, 
Iratle roads and tracks, 349, 350. 

Kyaukse subdivision and township, iL 
353. 254. 

Kyaukse town, head- quarters of District 
and a municipality, ii. 354, 355, on the 
bank of 2^wt;yi river, 354 ; its pagoda 
associated with Asoka and Anawrata, 
355; named after stone weir constructed 
by Anawrata. 343. 

Kyauktada. a natural stone bridge in 
the Pegu Yoma, L 257. 

Kyauktan, subdivision and township of 
Hanthawaddy District, L 355, 356. 

Kyauktaw, subdivision and township of 
Akyab District, L 198. 

Kyaunggon, township of Bassein Dis- 
trict, L 331. 

Kyawkkn, a small Southern Shan State, 
ii 373 ; its chief styled Ngwegunhmu, 
373. 

Kyong, a small Southern Shan State, ii. 
373. 

Kyonpyaw, township of Bassein District, 

L 4»o. 43t- 
Kyonbla, township of l^wcbo District, 

ii. i&K 

L. 

Labour, wages or price of different kinds 

of, L 6^^ dS; the causes of their multi- 
formity, (iS; wages in factories, 
of teachers, 137. See also Wages. 

Lacquer-work, common and good, L 79; 
decay of gold-lacquer industry, 79 ; 
numbers engaged in, 80; in Lower 
Chindwin, ii. ail ; in Myingyan, de- 
scription of process, 396, and of disease 
of mercurialism due to it, 3(j6 ; In Shan 
States, 321. 

Laihka, a large Southern Shan State, ii. 
365, 366 ; noted for its ironwork from 
local ore, 366 ; Assistant Superinten- 
dent at Ix)ilem, 366. 

Lakes, permanent, L loj Indawgyi, ilki; 
temporary or jhtls, 9 ; the Inma, 390; 
the Inye, 308. 313, 31 4 ; of Henzada 
Distiict, 35^ ; Hlaing Lake, 418 \ Taun- 
glin and \\ ctthigan Lakes, u. ^ In- 



daw, 135 ; Mahananda, 168 ; Yemyct, 
186; Mciktila and Nyaungyan-Minhla, 
256, 262, 263 ; Ingyaung, ; Nawng 
Hkeo of Wa Country, 3ols 3gg ; Inle 
in Southern Shan Slates, 336 ; liri, in 
Chin Hills, 379. 

Land Records Department staff, Provin- 
cial, i, 143; Subordinate, recruited from 
Government Survey schools, 1 44. 

Land Revenue, L i lo-i 1 5 ; doubt and 
confusion caused by institution oltkatk- 
amtdUf IIP, m ; affirmation (1889) 
of crown ownership and right to tax 
all land, 1 10, 1 1 1, and recognition of 
existing and prescriptive rights, 1 1 1 ; 
Burma a ryotivdri Province, 64, III ; 
the different principles and methods of 
assessment in Up^)er and Lower Burma, 
1 1 a. 113; 50 per cent, of net produce 
a theorettcaT maximum, 112; settle- 
ments subject to periodical revision, 
iia ; rates actually levied on different 
kinds of land, 114; remissions and 
exemptions, ir^ ; its incidence per head 
in 1881, 1891,1901, 1 14, 1 15; collected 
on commission by viltage watchmen, 
115. i or local notices sec umkr Re- 
venue administration of each District ; 
see also Cadastral Survey, Land Records 
Department, Records-of- rights. 

Land Revenue of Native rulers, L 113, 

LL4. ML- 

Land Revenue, miscellaneous items cre- 
dited to, L 117. 
Land tenure, ancient and communal, ii. 

ta. 64, 65^ 140| lAh. '7^- 

Landlords, L& non-agricultural rent- 
receiving middlemen, distinct from 
zamtfiddrs and the State, their origin 
and causes of their increase in Lower 
Burma, 378^ aSa^ aS^^ ^39, 349; 
in Upper Burma, li. 323; direct legisla- 
tion to discourage, ill, indirect, by 
Loans Acts, Ace, Set also Rents 
and Tenants. 

Languages, indigenous, L 35-37 ; (1) 
Indo-Chinese Oimily : Tibeto- iiorman 
sub-family, of which Burmese and its 
archaic dialect Arakauese are spoken 
by more than seven ont of ten millions 
of total population, 3^ 2^ Kacbin 
and Chin, 36; Siamese-Chinese sub- 
family, of which Shan and Karen are 
main representatives 3^ (2) Mon- 
Khmer family : Talaiiig. speech of 
Moos or Peguans, gradually dying out, 
7ifi\ (3) I>ninget,a corrupt Bengali, ^ 
Salon, a Malayo-Polynesian language, 
32;; tables of numbers speaking indige- 
nous and non- indigenous languages, 32 ; 
their area and distribution by tribes, 
3^-40. See also Races and Tribes. 

La^io, in State of North Hsenwi, head- 
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qvuten of Saperintendent of Northern 
Shan States, and present terminas of 

railway (i So miles) from Mandnlny, ii. 
328, 3 jo ; a noliiitd area, civil statioa, 
and military police post, 338, 339 ; 
climate good, water bad, 339. 

Laterite, for road-mctal, its cost in Ran- 
goon, L ; found almost everywhere 
in Lower Burma, 36^; used for Talaing 
pagodns, 41b. 

Latcritc ({geological) formation, in forests 
of, L lOj_ 26^ 37^ 396 -^63, 380. 

Lannglon, township of Tavoy District, 

»• 444. 445- 

Lftwksawk, a Southern Shan State, ii. 

360, 361. 

l^g^ing, township of Minba District, ii. 
50. 

Legislatire Council, since 1897, of Lien- 
tenant-Governor, five official and four 
non-official mcml>ers, L LOl ; cannot 
interpellate or discass Provincial bud- 
get, loa ; principal Acts, 103 ; Burma 
Municipal Act, 1 23. 

Lciktho, Karen township of Toungoo 
' District, L 386. 

Lemyethna, township and town of Hen- 
TJ&ha. District, L 367, 369, 370. 

Lent, Buddhist, festival at cod of, L 48 ; 
minimum period of general male novi- 
tiate, it 354; fishenes closed during, 
346. 

Leper asylums (4), L 14a; leprosy common 
in North Arakan. 20S; St. John's l^pcr 
Asylum at Mandalay, ii. §6 ; half the 
convicts in Pagan jail lepers, 300. 

Lctpadan, township of Tbarrawaddy Dis- 
trict, L 269. 

Letjiadan town and municipality, L 271 ; 
its paddy trade and railway junction, 
a?!. 

Lewe, township (mainly forest) of Ya- 
methin Di^^trict, ii. 384, 

Lieutenant-Governors (since 1897), a list 
of, L 98 ; territories under their con- 
trol, 9h. 

LighthouMS and vessels, L 127 ; of Akyab 
District, 193; of I^lanthawaddy, 252. 
353 ; on Al^'uada reef, ; of Moul- 
mein port. 43H; of Tavoy port, 443. 

Limestone of Upper and Lower Burma, 
L 111 121 of Bassdn, 308 ; and lime 
industry of Thaton. 40^ "of Moulmein, 
418, 433 ; clifls of, along coast oif 
Tenasserim, 448. 

Linbin prince, a surviving nephew of 
king Slindon, ii. 339 ; tiic leader of a 
Shan confederacy and rebellion against 
Burmese and finnlly Briiish sr.prcmacy, 
339> 340 ; iiis ulumatc surrender and 
deportation, 340. 

Litigation (civil)7itatistics of, L 106, 107, 
121. 



Living, ttyle of, and comfort, higher in 
Lower than in Upper Burma, L 6^, 70 ; 

more manifest in urban than rural 
areas, 65 ; of factory hands, Sa. 

Loans, Aj^cultural. by Government, Ls7i 
58, ii. JS et passim ; by money-lenders, 
their high rate of interest, L ^ 

Local or Self-Goveroment, L 121-H4; 
premature adoption of elective system, 
111 ; nominated, ex officio, .and elected 
members of municipal bodies, 12^ ; no 
local or District boards, 124^ ; 'notified 
areas,' 122; ^'ori Trusts, 8^ 236 ; 
Chamber of Commerce, S3. For local 
notices see undtr Local and Municipal 
Government Fands in each District. 

Loi (Shan) - • hill,' L 49, 

Loi-at, a Southern Sh.m State, ii. 373. 374. 

Loilong, a large Southern Shaa State, ti. 
377. 

Loi maw, a small Southern Shan State, iL 
374- 

Loi Pan, Leng, Maw, &c., hill masses 
rising out of the Shan plateau, ii. 307. 

Lunatic asylum at Rangoon, L 142, 340; 
hiyh percentage of lunatics ia Cixin 
Hills and Nortii Arakan, 208. 

M. 

Madaya, subdivision and township of 

Mandalay District, ii. 82J its three 
crops of rice a year, 82; 

Madaya, river of Upper Burma, ii. 7a 

Magistrates, Deputy-CommissionersTHs- 
tncl Magistrates, L 104; siihx^i visional 
and township officers, tirst, second, and 
third-class magistrates, 104, and presi- 
dents of corresponding civil courts* 
104 ; village headmen, petty civil and 
criminal magistrates, 99 ; honorary, 
twenty-four benches of, generally in 
municijxil towns, 105; Sh.m chiefs con- 
stituted magistrates, ii. 352. 

Magwe, a dry rone District of Minba 
Division, Ujiper Burma, ii. 53-69; its 
g^logy, 54; its healthy climate, 55 ; 
its disturbed state, 18S6-9, 5^ 56 , its 
Government tanks, fOj its * reserved' 
forests. its oil-iield^ the largest in 
Burma, &j ; its great famines, 6^ 

Magwe subdivision and tomjship, ii. 66. 

Magwc town, head-quarters of District, 
ii. 68; not a port of call, owing to 
sandbanks, 68. 

Mahlaing, township of Meiktila District, 
ii. 269 ; typical cotton country, dry and 
undulating, 269 ; one of chief cotton 
producers of Burma, 369. 

Mahudaimg, range of hills in Upper 
Burma, ii. 204. 

Mainkaing, malaria] and jungle township 
of Upper Chiiidwin District, ii. 335. 

Maize, culiivatiou of, L i|£, 42^ generaily 
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• a ya crop of dry zone of Upper BnnDa^ 
grown where rice cannot be, L £Oj 
iL 23 ; iu husk used as wrappers for 
cheroots, L ^ ii. 1^ 

Malarial fevers, a frcqnent cause of death, 
i. ^ ; the corae of the Arakao coast, 
419 ; rife in Akyab town, 300 ; in 
Kyaukpyu town and District, aio; in 
North Arakan, 304; Yaw fever, iL it^ 
of Minbn, ^ 51 : of Bhamo town. 104, 
II 7 ; of MyilKvina, lai ; of Utrat of 
Katha. and kuby Mines District, and 
elsewhere, 136, 153 ; of Shwebo, 169; 
parts of Upper Cbiodwin abnormallj 
pestilential and malarious, a3o. 233. 
235 ; of Kyaukse, ; of Meiktila 
taraiy 357; in SoatBern Shan States, 
337, 357 ; reduced by sanitation and 
conservancy, L 1^ 33, it 104. ' ' 7- 

Maliwnn, township oHMergai District, 
L 463, 464 ; its distnrbcd history. 464; 
the principal tiu-mining centre, 464. 

Mandalay, Division of Upper Banna, ii. 
70- 1 66 ; |:jencral survey of, 22j ZU 
head-quarters at Mandalay City, ^ 
89. 

Mandalay Dti^tnct, ii, 71-89; its plain 
and rivers, ^ T^i its nealtEy climate, 
23; its history. 74; its numeroos 
pagodas, 7^ ; irrigation by anciont and 
modem canals, 7^; its forests, Sq; its 
numerous communications, &i ; its gar- 
rison at Maymyo, 8^ 

Mandalay city, bead^qnarters of District 
and Division, and capital of Burmese 
kingdom, 1858-85, ii. 89-100; a can- 
tonment and head-qaarters of a military 
district, S^^ 89. 100 ; a municipality, 
98, Q$ ; a portT^ 1 , 8a, 83 ; imports and 
exports, Sj ; below flood level and pro- 
tected by an embankment, 00 ; new city 
founded (1857) by king Mindoo, 90; 
surrendered ' 1885) to British, 50 ; oM 
city or Fort Dufferm, and royal palace, 
91, 9a ; numerous pagodas and monas- 
teries, jlj 9a--95 ; the 5^gyo or main 
bazar, 95 ; public buildings, 96 ; popu- 
lation, <^6, ; arts and craflaTgit 2^ ; 
sanitation and water-supply inferior, 
99; education, loo; Christian missions, 

M^^alay (irrigation) Canal, L 6ij 173, 
113 ; waters sij 000 acres of level centre 
of Mandalay District, its cost and re- 
venue. 173. 173 : failure of native canal 
for same area, 173. ii. 79. 

Manglon, a Northern (Wa) Shan State 
with sob-States, ii. 332-33.4 ; physical 
aspects, 333. 333 ; unheaUh of West 
Manglon, 310 ; history before and since 
annexation, 333 : population (not enu- 
merated) mainly Shans and Was, 333 ; 
levcnue and thbutCj 334. 



Mangrove jungle and tidal forests, botany 
of, L a4a. 

Manure, use of, L 54; of cow-dung, 
irr^lar, 54 ; ash ofBumt stubble \w. 
in paddy-Melds, 54. 

Marine, part of Royal Indian Marine, L 
ia6; Port and Transport Officers, 
Conservators. ia6; fleet and licensed 
pilots, 136, 137. 

Marriage, statistics of, L ^5 ; legalired 
by a purely civil ceremony or by merely 
living together, 35 ; its arrang^ement, 
35; divorce and remarriage common, 
i5 ; age at marriage, 35 ; polyandry 
unknown, 35 ; polygamy irot common, 
^ ; of Akhas, 173, of Kachins, 175. 

Martaban, town on bank of Salween 
exactly opposite Moulmein, i. 401, 
rcfoumicd (1369) by a king of Tagan, 
401, 415 ; the history of its insurgent 
rulers and extensive kingdom, 374, 403, 
4'9 ; subdued by Alaungpaya. 403 ; 
occupied in first and second Burmese 
Wars, 40a ; now no more than a site, 
403. ; its pagoda, 433 ; a railway 
from Pegu under construction. 408. 

Masein, township of Upper Chindwin 
District, it 333. 

Maton. river of Upper Burma, ii. a^ 11. 

Mats, weaving of, a popular industry, L 
§0, 457. 459. 

M a-ubin, deltaic alluvial District of Iri"a- 
waddy Division of Lower Burma. L 
3.^<^34^ ; enervating and swarming 
with mosquitoes, 336, 337 ; confjict 
between fisheries and embankments, 
340. 

Ma-nbin subdivision and township, L 

Ma-ubin town, a principal port of call of 

river steamers and a thriving trade 

centre, L 345- 
Maungdaw, township of Akyab District, 

L 1^ 15^ 
Maw, a considerable Southern Shan State, 

ii- 374- 

Mawkmai, a Southern Shan State, ii. 
366-367. 

Mawlu, township of Katha District, ti. 
148. 

Mawnang, a small Southern Shan State, 

ii- a74i 375- 
Mawsoo, a small Southern Shan State, 

ii. 37S. 

Maymyo, subdivision and hill township 
of Maudalay District, ii. 8^, 88j the 
various flora of its plateau, 7^; its 
generally healthv climate, 74, 

Maymyo, principal hill station of Burma, 
ii. 100. 101 ; head quarters of Lieuten- 
aut-General commanding Burma divi- 
sion, LQi ; a cantonment with Gurkha 
garrison, mi ; ic»idcaccs of Lieuieoant- 
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Governor and other officials, mi ; its 
climate, rainfall, and waier-supply, loo, 
loi ; a nilwajr station, LflO. 

Medical department under Inspector- 
General ol Civil Hospiuls, L i 4>^i4.^ ; 
medical staff, l^; hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, 141, 141 ; ▼accination and 
inoculation. 141. 143 ; sale of quinine, 
143 ; village sanitation, 143. For local 
references ue umier Hospitals and Dis- 
pensafies of Districts, also Table 
XIV, p. 1^ Medical Statistics. 

Meiktila, dry zone Division of Upper Bur- 
ma, general view of, ii. 2,^8, 359. 

Meiktila District, ii. 355-371 ; its geo- 
logical fault, 356, 357 ; very healthy 
^ve in tarai^ 35^ ; history before and 
after annexation, 358 ; rice grown on 
303 square miks, cotton on 40^ 261, 
363 ; 136 square miles irrigated from 
Meiktila L.ike and tnnks, 263. 263 ; 
trade with Shan States, 364, 365; with- 
out navigable waterways, well supplied 
with rail and other roads, a6^ ; famine, 
865, 366 . 

Meiktila subdivision and township, ii. 

36S. 3^>9. 

Meiktila town, head-quarters of Division 
and I )istrict, a cantonment, ii. 370, 271, 
on margin of lake, jji I iri'i'i Govern- 
ment vaccine d^pot, 371 ; head-qnaiters 
oi a company 01 Volunteer Rifles, 32_i ; 
a healthy station with good water, 271. 

Meiktila l^ke, a large irrigation tank, 
800 feet above sea-ievel, attributed to 
Anawraia, ii. 25O, 262. 363, 370 ; pro- 
tected from poITntion and supplies 
good drinking-water, 271 

Mtinraa-myo, the ruins of 'the city of 
women,' L 430. 

Mekong, a main river of Indo< China, 
rising in Tibet and flowing into China 
Sea, 1. 171 ; for 50 to 100 miles separates 
Shan State of Kentung from French 
territory, 171. 

Mcrgiii, forest District of Tcnasscrim 
Division, Lower Burma, L 447-466; 
its good climate, 449; its monkeys, 
44H, 449; the doubtful etymology of 
the name, 465; iu history, 450, 451 ; 
its ancient trade, 449, 450; a battle- 
ground between rival kingdoms of Hur- 
ma and Siam, 450; settlement (1683) 
of English and other traders onder 
protection of Huroeby and White, 450; 
forcible action of East India Company 
to assert its monopoly of trade, 450, 
451 ; massacre of Eogliih, 451 ; destruc- 
tion of Mergui (1 775) by Alaungpaya's 
son, 451; Mergui stormed (1824) in 
first lJurmcse W ar, 451 ; annexation of 
Arakan and Tenasserim (1836), 451 ; 
its sea and pearl fisheries, 454~45^ * 



wealth of tin, coal, iron, and lead, 457- 
459- 

Mergui subdivision and tof^-nship, L 462. 

Mergui town, head -quarters of District 
and a municipality, L 464-466 ; its 
protected harbour, trade, and Port 
fund, 465, 466 ; no roads, 465. 

Mergui Archipelago, mostly uninhabited 
islands off and along coast of Tea- 
asserim, i. 10, 161 , 162 ; King and 
Tavoy Islands the most important, 162, 
448 ; haunted bj Salons or sca-gipsies, 
>62, 4.'^3- 

Migration , emigration , immigration, L 39— 
31 ; internal migration from towns to 

country, 30; emigration very slight, 30; 
immigration considerable, 39; its effects 
upon statistics of sex, 3 4 ; large immi- 
gration to Irrawaddy delta, 326. 338, 
349- 

Military police, L lap, 130; riot of Ka- 
rens in, 130, 178 ; at Lashio in North- 
cm Shan Slates, u. ^28 ; Southern Sbaa 
States battalion, 354, 357 ; in Chin 

Hills, 383, 395. 
Mills, j<r/ Factories. 

Minbu, dry rone Division of Upper Burma, 
ii. 1-69; general survey, aj present 

head -quarters nt Minbu, 1^ 

Minbu, dry zone District of Minbu Divi- 
uon* il« 34-53 ; the generally deadly 
climate of its hills, 38^ 5^ ; its early 
history and administration, 38, 39 ; itA 
slovenly agriculture, 41 ; irrigation, 43; 
typical flora, 4^ 44 ; important forests, 
44, 45 ; highest standard of literacy in 
we Proving, 45. 

Minba subdivision, H. 4^. 

Minbu town, head-quarters of District 
and Division, a municipal!^, a port of 
call, ii. ^ y ; population lately dimi- 
nished, 53 ; base of mililary operations 
in 1886, 53. 

Minbya, subdivision and township of 
Akyab District, L 197, 198. 

Mindon, township of Thayetmyo District, 
it. 15. 

Mindon Min, penultimate king of Burma 
(1853-78), I. 34; his evasion of 

trentics nnd obTig-itions, 23, 34 ; intro- 
ductxl thcUhanteda into Upper ^rma, 
115 : founder of New Mandalay, ii. 90; 
his Kulhodaw pagoda at Mandalay, 24; 
his pngoda of Sataungya and its alleged 
object, 75. 

Minerals, ^ 73-77 ; coal, 73 ; iron, gold, 

74; rubies, 74, 75 ; petroleum, 75 ; jade, 
75, 76 ; tin, amber, salt, 76 ; other 
minerals, 76, 77; output in I903 of 
principal mmenils, JT. For local no- 
tices su wW.fr Minerals of each District. 
Mingin, subdivision and township of Up- 
per Chindwin District, ii 233, 334, 
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Minhla, township and town of Tharra- 
waddy District, L 369, ayi. 

Minhla, sabdivision and township of 
Thayetmyo District, ii. 15. 

Mopauog, »afxlivision andtownshtp of 
Myitkyina District, ii. 131, 13a. 

Mogaung river, tributary of the Irra- 
waddy, ii. lao. 

Mogok, subdivision of Raby Mines Dis- 
trict, ii. 16^, 164 ; a masa of hilts and 
ravines, 163 ; its communications by 
roads, xdo, to river, 160. 164 ; the 
situation of the ruby mines, 163. 

Mogok town, head -quarters of District 
and of ruby-mining industry, 16^ ; a 
collection of villages without any local 
government, 166. 

Mon, river of Upper Burma, affluent of 
Irrawaddy, ii. ^ ^ scheme for irri- 
gation from, ^ 

Monasteries {kyaungs^^ Buddhist, L 41 ; 
in every considerable village a monas- 
tery which is a school, ii. 3^ ; in 
Mandalay, ^ij 94, 95. gjS ; in Shan 
States Shan, in Taungthu districts 
Taungtho, the medium of instruction, 
354- 

MonastTcism (Buddhist), L ^r^ every 
male for at least a single Lent is a 
novitiate, ii. 354; its ancient and pre- 
sent importance in primary education, 
L 13a, 136 ; Thibaw called to the 
throne from a monastery, ii. ^ 

Mong (Shan'^ • state,' L 45^ 

Mdnglisu and Mongsang, small Southern 
Shan States, recently amalgamated, ii. 
37 

Moogkiing, a Urge Southern Shan State, 

ii. 2^ 370. 
Mdngmit State, a Shan State, at present 
administered as subdivision of Ruby 
Mines District, ii. 164, 165 ; disturlA 
ances before and after annexation, 153, 
164. 

Mongmit, township of Mongmit State, ii. 
165. 

Mbngnai, a larpe Southern Shan State, 
with capital of same name, ii. 364, 365 ; 
station and hospital of American Bap- 
tist Mis'^ion, 365; formerly chief centre 
of Burmese .idministration, 338 ; en- 
gaged in risings after annexation, 339, 
340- 

Mbngnawn, a large Southern Shan State, 

ii. 36S, 362, 
Mongpni, a Southern Shnn Stnte, ii, 359, 

360 ; most of population Animists, 360. 
Mongpan, a Southern Shan State, with 

trans-Salween dependencies, iU 367, 

368. 

Mdngpawn, a small Southern Shan State, 
ii. ^68 ; its chief the most active sup- 
porter of the Linbin prince, 368. 



Mmigsit, a Southern Shan State, ii. 370. 

Monkeys, especially fishing monkeys, of 
Tenasscrim. L 448, 449. 

Monyo, township of Tharrawaddy Dis- 
trict, L a6Q, 370. 

Monywa, Subdivision and township of 
Lower Chindwin District, ii. a 1 5. 

Monywa town (* cake-village,* its Coph- 
etua legend;, head-quarters of District 
and a municpality, ii. a 16. a 17 ; its 
branch railway to Sagaing, ai6 ; large 
barracks of military police, 314, 317. 

Mosquitoes of Irrawaddy Delta, precau- 
tions against, for men and cattle, L 339. 
3.^6, 322. 

Moulmein, subdivision and township of 
Amherst District, i. 430. 

Moulmein town, head-quarters of Divi- 
sion and District, L 43a 435 ; a British 
settlement since 1837 43 j ; its Beauti- 
ful setting of wood, hill, river, 433, 
433 ; its plan, pagodas, and public 
buildings, 433 ; its insanitary native 
hamlets, 433, 434 ; its port, trade. Port 
Officer and fund, 434, 435; its teak 
shii>- building checked by use of iron 
and steam, 434; the need of dredgers 
to keep open the river bars, 434; a 
municipality, ; its water and gas 

»«Pply» 435: 
Mouimeingyun, township of Myaungmya 

District. L i2iAi 335- 
Mount Victoria, the highest point of Nat- 
madaung range of the Chin country, 
76 miles west of Irraw.addy, L 7, 159 ; 
its possibilities as a sanitarium, 7^ *59» 

ii. 321i 395- 
Mu, river of Upper Burma, tributary of 

Irrawaddy, ii. 135, 168 ; old and new 

canal of, L li. 173. 

Mud on, seaboard township of Amherst 
District, L 431. 

Nfuhainmadans, su Musilmans. 

Municipalities, forty-two in number, L 
131-134 \ constituted since 1874, lu; 
premature adoption of elective system, 
I aa ; ]3urma Municipal Act ^1898), 
13 J : present committees of nominated, 
ex officio, and elected members, 133; 
the scope of municipal administration, 
133 ; particulars of revenue and expen- 
diture, 133, 134, IS5. Su Table X, 
Income and Expenditure of Municipali- 
ties, p. 

Municipalities, important, with popula- 
tion over 100,000 : Rangoon, L 337, 
a^S ; Mandalay, ii. 98. 99 ; over 1 0,000 : 
(a) of Lower Burma: Akyab, L 201 ; 
Pegu, 389; Panngde, 303 ; Prome, 304; 
Bassein, 333 ; Yandoon, 345 ; Toungoo, 
38 8 ; ThatoQ, 416 ; Moulmein, 435 ; 
'Pavoy, 447 ; Mergui, 465; {b) of Upper 
Burma : Thayetmyo, ii. ijj Pakokku, 
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24; Bh&mo, iifi; Pyinmana, 385; 

My in Ryan, 303. 

Mu&almaiis, their namber in Burma, L ^ 
4a ; Shaikhs Scpcr cent., 40; education 
«» 1 39 ; in Meiktila ancT Yamcthin 
Distncts, descendants of soldiers from 
Delhi, ii. a 60, 374. Su cUto Zairbadis. 
For local notices set under People of 
each District. 

Myadaung, former name of Katha Dis- 
trict, ii. 137. 

Myaing, township of Pakokku District, 
ii. 31* 

Myanaung, suVdivision and municipal 
town, of Heozada District, L 367, 
370. 

Myaung, township of Sagaing Dbtrict, 

ii. 200. 

.^'au/f^'avM'^, canal-keepers under native 
rule, iL 367. 

Myaungnaya, delta District of Lower 
iiunna, L 334-335; its numerous water- 
ways, 334 ; Its enervating climate, 335 ; 
its salt nnd ngapi industries, .^30. 

Myaungmya subdivii»ioa and township, 

i- aii 334- 

Myaungmya town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, a municipality, L .^33 ; the scene 
of the first rising (1853) of the Karens, 
335. 

Myebon, township of Kyaukpya District, 
L 316, 

Myede, subdivision of Thayetmyo Dis- 
trict, ii. 1^ 

Myelat States, a Division of Southern 
Shan States, L 100, ii. 355 ; administra- 
tion of criminal justice, in, 352. 

Myinf^un, township of Magwe District, 
ii. 6^ 

Myingyan, dry rone District of Meiktila 
Division, Upper Burma, ii. 386-305 ; 
dry and healthy but subject at times to 
trying S.W. winds, a88 ; its legendary 
and historical associations with Pagan 
dynasty, 389, 390; di&turliances since 
annexaiion, 290, 3gi; its ruined temples 
and festivals, 291 ; its cotton crops of 
88 square miTral 394 ; irrigation by 
tank?, 29s, ; lacquer-ware industry, 396; 
branch railway from Thazi to promote 
trade and as a relief work, 397, 303 ; 
famines, 3 98. 

Myingyan subdivision and township, ii. 
301. 

Myinfjyan town, head-quarters of District 
and a uimucipality, ii. 303 -304 ; recent 
loss of trade and po})ulation due to 
aloofness from main railway and 
vagaries of Irrawaddy, 303 ; construc- 
tion of branch line, 303 ; scheme for 
new water-supply, 304. 

Myinmu, subdivision and township of 
Sagaing District, ii. 199, 300. 



Myinxaing prince, snrvivor of Thlbaw^s 

massacre, his rising, ii. 341, 343. 

Myit = ' river,' L 49^ 

Myitkyina, District (northernmost) of 
Mandalay Division, Upper Burma, iL 
1 18-133 ; generally mountainous, 1 19 ; 
prevalence of malaria, 121 : oooe pan 
of an old Shan principality, 1 3 r, 1x2 ; 
the inroads of Kachins before and after 
annexation, and British punitive expedi- 
tions, i s^^^lliJ direct administration 
of its upper portion, j_lS ; special ad- 
ministration of Kach in Hill Tracts. 130, 
133; strongly garrisoned by military 
police, 131; its com m an i catioos, 1 3 S. 1 39. 

Myitkyina subdivision, ii. 132. 

Myitkyina town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, and northern terminus of railway, 
ii* I3»t 133 ; the station of a strong 
force of military police, 131 ; its frontier 
trade with China and routes, 128^ 1 39. 

Myim^e (or Nam Tu, or Doktawaddy)7 
a pnncipal tributary of the Irrawaddy, 
L 167, 168, it. 72 : rises in Northern 
Shan States, joins lira waddy opposite 
Sagaing, L 167; bridged now near its 
mouth by Rangoon-Mandalay Railway, 
and soon at Hslpaw, i68 ; its irrigating 
affluents, the Panlaong and Zawgyi, iL 
340 ; as Nam Tu in Shan States, 308, 

Myittha, subdivision and township of 
Kyaukse District, ii. 354 ; starting- 
point of Natteik pass, 349. 

Myittha river, an affluent of the Chiad- 
win, ii. 318, 228, 379. 

Myo — 'town,' L 49. 

Myohaung, township and village of Akyab 
District, L 1 98, 201, 201 ; once the 
capital of the kingdom of Arakan,20 2; 
its ancient fort and old palace the m< st 
interesting archaeological remains of 
Arakan. 1S7, 30a. 

Alyo'oks, township officers and members 
of Subordinate Civil Service, L 25. 

Myothit, township of Magwe District, iu 
62, 

Myothugyi, or circle headman of Upper 

Burma, now gradually replaced by 
ywathu^'i or village headman, L JJ. 
See also Tkugyis. 
Myozas, inferior chiefs of Sonthem Shan 
Statts, ii. 352. 

N. 

Nam (Shan) — * water * or ' river,' L 45. 
Names and titles, of persons and places, 

L 48, 4^ ; family names onknown, 49 ; 

PalTliames in religion, 4^ 
Namhkai, a small Southern Shan State, 

ii. 375; 

Namhkok, a Sonthem Shan State, tL 363, 
364. 
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Namtolc, a very unall Sonthera Shan 

State, ii. 375. 
Nam Tn, name of Mjritnge river in Shan 

Stnte«, ii. 

Nampadislthu, an enlightened king of 
Pagan (<■. 1191), it aij 3^0, .^05; his 
pious sail up the Sittan;;, l 374. 

Natmauk, township of Mag>*e District, 
ii. 6^ 

A'o/mi, or spirit fire, in Thajretmyo, ii. ^ 
10. 

Natogyi, townsliip of Myingyan District, 
ii. 301, 303 ; well irrigated, rich, with 
a prosperous cotton market, 301, 30a ; 
rums at Pyinxi, 291. 

Uatteik pass, between Kyaukse and South- 
ern Shan States, ii, 239. J49. 

Nawng (Shan) = * lake,' L ^ 

Nawngwnwn, a small Southern Shan 
State, ii. 361, 361. 

Newspajicrs and Books, their language, 
number, and character, I41. 

Nga Swe, a border thuQn^ his rising in 



inbu district, ii. 



Minbu in 1886, ii. 39. 
Ngape, township of M 

Ngapif salt- fish paste, the favourite Bur- 
mese condiment, L 46, eighteen kinds 
of, }Mi 315. .^.^o ; shnmp ngapi, 45.S- 

Ngapuiaw, towaship of Bassein District, 
L 3ao- 

Ngathatngji7aunj», subdivision, township, 
and municipal town of Bassein Di&lrict, 

L3»i» m- 

Ngawun embankment, miles long, L 

312, 361, 362. 
Ngazun, township of Sagaing District, ii. 

aoo. 

Ngwegunhmus, chiefs of some Southern 

Shan States, ii. 353. 
Normal schools, L 138 ; for pupil teachers, 

133- 

'Notified areas* (14) administered by 

town committees, 1. 123. 
Nyannglebin, sub<U vision, township, ami 

town of I'cgu District, L 386, 387. 

O. 

Occupations, L 44-46 ; agriculturists, 66 
per cent., 44^ 45 ; artisans, 18 per cent., 
45; commercial, 4 per cent., 4^; pro- 
j^ssional (religicus mendicancy, law, 
and medicine), a| percent.,^ coolies, 
^ per cent., Government ser- 

vice, nearly i per cent., ^ ; domestic 
service, i per cent., 45. For local 
notices see under Race and Occupation 
of each District. 

Oil, see Petroleum. 

Okpo, township of Henzada District, L 
Oktwm, township of Totmgoo District, 



Opium, grown fireely in Shan States, for 
home consumption only, L not 
grown in Burma proper, 117: imported 
from Bengal and held io bulk by Gov- 
ernment, » 17 ; its use peculiarly dele- 
terious to BUrmans, 117, and only 
allowed to persons registered as kabi- 
tuis before 1894, 117, 1 18, and to 
tattooers, 1 1? ; retail sales restricted, 
117 ; heavj'tax upon, li2,ilS; exten- 
sive smuggling of, 117, 1 1 8 ; excise 
revenue from, in 1903, lakhs, 118. 
153; the frequent association of the 
opium habit with maUiria, ii. 145. 



Pa-an. subdivision and township of Tha- 

ton District, L 413, 413. 
Padattk {Pterocarpus indicus\, L JO; itl 

wood much us<.-<l for cart-wheels, 11. 44, 



60^ 80, \^ 210, 3^ a64i afS^ 
346. 

Pa? faon^, township of Prome District, L 

303, 303. 

Pagan, subdivision and township of Myin- 
gyan District, ii. 30^' 

Pagan village, ii. 304, 305 ; the capital 
of the Pagan kings from ninth to thir- 
teenth century. ^04 ; the ruins of the 
ancient city and of thousands of shrines, 

304> 305> 

Pagan, dynasty of {circa 750-1380), 
settled there after destruction of I'rome 
by Talaings, L 1 2i »»• ^ ^ ; i^* legends 
and history, L iSj li. 3S9, 390; its 
great king Anawrata {o. v.) ; attained 
its zenith tmder Narapaaisithu, ai, an>o, 
305 ; overwhelmed by Chinese-Shan 
mvasion due to treachery of king 
Tayokpyemin (' the kin^ who fled from 
the Chmese'), L i8j ii. 390, 3" ; it» 
last kin?, Kyawzwa, compelled to be- 
come a monk, 390; its pagodas in 
Pakokku, ai^ and Pagan, 304, 305; 
the remains of its ancient capital, 304. 

Pagan Min, king of Burma (1846-53), 
great-great-grandson of AlaungpayS, ia 
33, 33 ; brought on second Burmese 
War 1,1853), 23j British capture of 
Prome and annexation of Pegu, 3j; 
deposition of king. 33. 

Pagodas, notable : (fl) of Lower Burma : 
at Mahamuni, spoiled of its sacred 
image, L 187. ii. aii '^^ • Akyab, 
L 192 ; of pilgrimage of Sandaw, Au- 
daw, and Nandaw, 331, of Rangoon, 
3 34 ,3 35 , of H.-uithavynddy .344; Pag^g)! 
of Pegu District. 2 76 ; Shwemawdaw 
of Pegu town, aM; Shwesandaw and 
Schwcnattaung, 293; of Bassein Dis- 
trict and town, 310; Kyaiktiyo, Tbagya 
or Muleik, and others of Thaton town 
and District, 403, 416; Kalau and 
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others of Bilagyan, 430 ; Y«le and 
others of Moulracin, 420, 433 ; Shin- 
mnkti and others of Tavoy, 438 ; 
Zedawan and others of Mergni, 451, 
466 ; iJS) of Upper Banna : Shweandaw 
and others of Thayetmyo, ii. 4^ £; 
Shwegn, Tangyiswedawr, and others of 
Pakokku, ai ; Shwetettaw (•golden- 
foot'), the Red Pagoda, and otners of 
Minbn, y ; Myatbalan and others 
of Magwe, i>6, 68; many notable of 
M.indalay plain, JV5, 8^. and city, 93- 
04 ; blicvvkvina and others of Bhamo 
District and town, 106, 117 ; Myazedi 
(one of 84 ,000, each the sire of a 
CottuD basket, built by a king of Patna) 
and others of Katha, 138; Shwekugyi 
and others of Tajjaung and Ruby 
Mines, 153 ; Shwetaza and others of 
Shwebo, 170 ; Mingun,Sinpynshin, and 
(endowetl) Yazamanisola and Other pa- 
godas of Saj;.iiug and Ava, t88, 189, 
201 ; Alaungdau Kathapa and others 
of Lower Chindwin, 207 ; Shwemok- 
taw, Shwemoktho, and others of Ky- 
aukse, 34a, 343; Shwezigon and 
others of Meiktila, a^o; Lawkamaya- 
fein and others of Yamethin, 274; 
many notable of Pagan, 304, 305 ; 
Mwcdaw and others of Northern Shan 
States, 312; Anteng, Thandanng, and 
others in Southern Sban States, 341. 

Pagodas, subventions for maintenance of, 
ii, 39; wuttugan lands, ai_j 20, 189. 

PakolcKU, District of Minbu i)ivision, 
Upper Burma, ii. 1 8-34 ; geology of 
|:etroleam area, ij; its disturbed stale 
in 1886-8, aoj Its scanty water, 20; 
its crops of lEe dry zone kind, a^ 24^; 
its oils and minerals, a6 ; its boat- and 
cart-building industries, 27^ 34. 

Pakokku subdivision and township, ii. 
30, 3Ii 

Pakokku town, head-quarters of District, 
a port of call for steamers, a munici- 
pality, ii. ^ 2i» * ^'"^c 
from main Irrawaddy channel by a 

sandbank, 20^ 
Palaungs, a Mon*Anam hill people of 
Northern Shan States, L 1 79-180 ; 
their speech isolating, atonic, guttural, 
180 ; best known for their culture of 
tea, 180, ii. 316 ; zealous Buddhists, L 
179 ; divided into Palaungs proper 
and Pales, 17^ ; their dress and coiffure 
of women, 179, iSo ; bibliography, 

Palaw, township of Mergui District, L 
462. 

Pale, township of Lower Chindwin Dis- 
trict, ii. 2iiL 

Paletwa, head-q^uarters of Northern Ara- 
kan District, i> 208, 209. 



Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism : 
State examination and certificates in, 
L 1 38 ; names in religion, 49 ; texts 
written on kantmawa strips, SlT 

Panlaung, river of Upper Burma, affluent 
of Myitnge, ii. 240 ; canals from, irri- 
gate ^ miles of Kyaukse District, 247, 
248. 

Pangmi, a very small Southern Shan 
State, ii. 37^, 37<5. 

Pangtara, a Southern Shan State, ii. 376. 

Pantanaw, township and town of Ma- 
ubin District, L jlii 345- 

Papun, township conterminous with Dis- 
trict of Sal ween , L 39S. 

Papun village, bead-quarters of District, 
extremely unhealthy, L 398; cara>-aa 
routes to Karenni and Siam, 398. 

Patheingyi, township of Mandalay Dis- 
trict, ii. 86, 8^ 

Pauk, subdivision and township of 
Pakokku District, ii. 31^ ^ 

Pankkaung, township of Pro roe District, 
L 301. 

Pauktaw, township of Akyab District, 

Paung, township of Thatoo District, 
L 41 a. 

Paungbyin, township of Upper Chiadwia 
District, ii. 334. 

Paungdc, snbdhision and township of 

Prome District, u 303 ■ 
Paungde town, a municipality, L 303. 
Paunglaung river (Sittang) and range of 

Tenasscrim, L 373. 373, 390. 
Payagale, township of Pegu Di^rict, i* 

286. 

Pearl fisheries in Mergui District, L 455. 
456. 4^3. 

Pegu, Division of Lower Burma, L a3t- 
30.S ; general survey of, 231. 23a ; its 
head-quartets at Rangoon, 23a ; geoer- 
ally a vast plain of extraoralnary fer- 
tility, 330. 

Pegu, District of Lower Burma, L 37a- 
390; the legend and history of the 
town and IMstrict, 274-276, 388 ; its 
acquisition of losi square miles from 
Thaton, 400. 

Pegu subdivision, L 285. 

Pegu town, head quarters of District, L 
387-390 ; for centuries the capital of 
Peguans or Talaings, 2SS; world- 
famous under Toungoo dynasty, aSS; 
dismantled by Alaungpaya, 288 ; twice 
taken in second Burmese War, 2S8 ; its 
old fortified walls, 40 feet wide, 2S& \ 
the Shwemawdaw pagoda. 288 ; gigan- 
tic image of Buddha, jS^ ; its buildings, 
bazar, and bridge, 289 ; the munici* 
pality, 389; the difficulty of water- 
supply amT drainage, 2S9; the enormous 
traffic on waterways, 390. 
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Pegu River, riset in the Yoma and 

joins Rangoon river immediately t>elow 
Rangoon, separating it from Syriam, L 
168, 169 ; l8q miles long, bridgt^ at 
Pegu and connected with Sittang river, 
i6q. 

Pegu Sittang (navigable) Canal, between 
the two rivers, L 171, 173 ; one of its 
objects to avoid the Sittang bore, 373 ; 
its locks and irregular course of 38 
miles, 171, 172 ; its proposed exten- 
sion, 173 ; cost, tolls, and return, \ 

{trolcction of canal and incidentallyof 
arge cultivable area from flood* by 
embankments, 17a. 
Pegu Yoma, L 8, 158, 159, a chain of 
hills, watershed between Irrawaddy 
and Sittang, its waters and geology, 
159, 291, tribes and tealc- forests, 159, 
263 ; geologically distinct from the 
Arakan Yoma, 3^ ; Kyanktadi, a 
natural * stone brid^* 3^7. 
Pegu (geological) group, i- ii^ 391, the 
area of petroleum in their anticlinal 
fold, ii. 19. 
Petroleum,~L"7§; its principal centres in 
valley of mawaddy, 7^ worked by 
natives since eighteaith^century, 7^ 
on modem methods by Burma and 
Rangoon Oil Companies, 75, 349 ; 
enormous output, 22 i vaTue and 
royalty, 75; value of exports, 149, 
150; in Upper Burma: at radnukpin, 
iL 9 ; at Yenangyat, 26 ; at Yenang- 
yaung, 61 ; in Myingyan, 396. For 
local notices see under Minerals in 
each District. 
Petroleum gas, mud volcanoes due to, L 
309. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, first Chief Commis- 
&ioner of Burma, L ^ ; his view of 
Indian origin of name ' Burma,* 2 ; his 
educational policy, 133 ; his settlement 
of Thaton, 409; iHentified Thaton 
with Xe}'thoma of Nicol6 de Cooti 
(M3o)i 415; report on Amherst 
District, 437. 

Physical aspects of Province, L 1-16; 
dimensions and boundaries, 
natural divisions by rivers and hills, 
3-5 ; scenery, 5, 6; hill system, 6-8 ; 
nvers, 8^ § ; lakes, 9, ifi ; islands, m ; 
harbours, u ; geology, iQ-12 ; botany, 
12, 13 ; jfeuna, meteorology, 

Physical characteristics of indigenous 
races, L 40; mainly Mongolian, but 
as a whole nearer Caucasian than are 
Chinese, 40. 

Pigs, bred and^ freely eaten by Chins and 
hill tribes, L 5^; their prices, ^ 

Pinlebu, townsE^ of Katha District, U. 
142, 



Pin us Khtuya, the physical conditions of 
its growth, ii. 157 ; very extensive 
forests of, in Shan States, 318, 346, 

Plague, epidemic since 1905 in Rangoon 
and elsewhere, L 3^ 340. 

Poila or Pwela, a ^uthem Shan Stat^ 
ii. 376- 

Police, L 137-130; civil, L 127, 138, its 
history ,Ti 7; its strength and cost, L2S 
and Table XI, p. ; its recruiting 
ground, i2fi; efficiency, methods, and 
areas, 128-130 ; rural, of Lower Burma, 
'ten-house gaungs^ 133; military, its 
history, 139 ; in battalions commanded 
by officers of Indian Army, with duties 
purely military, 1 29, 130 ; railway, 
130; statistics of crime dealt with, 
1 30. For local notices set under Police 
and JaiU of Districts. 

Polyandry, unknown in Burma, L ^ 

Polygamy, exists in Burma, but not 
widely, L ^ 

Pongyis^ or Buddhist priests, L 4S. m 
educators, 13 2, 136; their deterioration, 
315, 353 ; their ianaticism, 220, 221, 
lu 39 ; their dislike of Government 
metnods of teaching in \x>\\tx Chind- 
win, 214 ; some hardly literate, 354. 

Ponies, L 59 ; so-calle<l Pegu pony really 
Shan, 59~; Government stallions, 59; 
prices 6!; £9; of Popa famous, ii. 294, 
395. 

Ponnagyun, township of Akyab District, 
L 197. 

Ponnas, Hindus fai Mandalay, largely 
descended from Manipuri prisoners of 

war, ii. 76^ g^i ^9°; ^03 ■ 

Popa, an extinct volcano of Myingyan 
District, the haunt of nats or spirits, L 
8^ i6oj ii. 386; its geology, 388; 
its ponies, 395. 

Population, of Province, urban and rural, 
numbers, distribution, and density, L 
28, 29, of principal towns, 2^ of Divi- 
8ionT~and Districts, 146, 147 (table); 
markctl growth of, in Lower, 29, due 
largely to immigration from Southern 
India, s^, ; lower rate in Upper due 
to scarcity, 96; internal migration 
from town to country and decrease of 
urban po{mlation, 30 ; statistics of age, 
jti, of births anddeaths, 31-33, of 
infant mortality, ^ of sex, 34, of 
civil condition, 34^ 3^ For local 
notices and statistics see under People 
of each District. 

Port Officers and officials, L 126, 137, 

123, ii. 83. 

Port Trusts and Funds, L 8^ of Akyab, 
301, of I'yaukpyu, 217, of Rangoon, 
83, 23^, of Bassein, 333. of Moulmein, 
435> of Tavoy, 447. ofMergui, 465. 

Poru, larger, of I'rovincc, L 83, SfL 
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Post office, its ozganization and statistics, 

i- 94. 95- 

Postma&ter-General, representative of an 
Imperial department, L o8. 

Pottery, domestic, plain anoglazed, L 
numbers engaged in, ^ ; the Pegu jar, 
380; of Pyinmana, U. aSfi. 

Prices, of bullocks and buffaloes, L 59 ; 
of sheep and goats, 50; of ponies, 
of pigs, 6fi ; of well6763, 6^^ ; of labour, 

67, dk; of rice, salt, jigger}', millet, 

68, 69 ; cnuses of fluctuation in, physi- 
cal, economical, and monetary, 68^ 69 ; 
of clothes, 22 ; effect of railways apon, 
90 ; of raw silk in Pegu, 3^ ; of 
* pickled' tea, ii. 320. 

Prome (/^0> District of Pegu Division 
of Lower Burma, L ^go-.^^o*; ; the final 
seat of the dynasty of Pyus, 29a, its 
traditions and history, 39a, 393, 30^ ; 
one of the centres of the earlySrnggle 
for supremacy in Burma, 304. 

Prome subdivision and township. L 301 . 

Prome town, head quarters of District, L 
30 3- 3c 5 ; rebuilt in 186a, 303; a muni- 
cipality, 304; prevalence of eye-diseases, 
305. 

Provincial and Imperial Revennes, their 
relations and successive settlements 
from 1878 to 1903, L 1 08-1 10, in 
Lower Burma, 108, 109, in Upper 
Banna, 109, in Burma as one Province, 
since 1 897, no; settlement of 1903,1112. 

Public Works department, its adminis- 
trative areas and circles, L <^ too ; its 
organization since 1905, 124, 125 ; its 
Engineers, T24, 125 ; its duties, works, 
and buildings, 1 2 5, 1 26 ; Imperial, 
Provincial, and Local expenditure, 
1*5. i?^ ; training of Burmans for, in 
SchooTof Engineering at Insein, 354. 

Pulse, cnltivation of, L 53. 

Pyapon District (senbofurS and delta) of 
Lower Burma, L 346-^55 ; damp and 
depressing, 347 ; rapid increase of 
population by immigration, 348 ; its 
numerous fisheries and turtle-beds, 350. 

Pyapon subdivision and township, L 353, 
354- 

Pyapon town, head-quarters of District 
and a municipality, L 355. 

Pyawbwe, township of Yamethin District, 
ii. 2S3, 384. 

Pyingado^ sec Iron-wood tree. 

Pyinmani, snbdivision and forest town- 
ship of Yamethin District, ii. 284. 

Pyinmana town and municipalily, ii. 
284, 285 ; its teak and pottery indus* 
tries, 285. 

Pyintha, bill township of Mandalay Di»- 

trict, ii. 8S* 
Pyu, subdivision and township of Toongoo 

District, L 386, 387. 



Pyuntaz3, township of Pegu District, L 

286, 287. 

Pyus, dynasty of, at Prome, long the 
centre of Burmese tradition, L i^i 39a ; 

its traditions and ancient history, 393 ; 
its overthrow (742) by Peguans, 393. 
See also Talaings. 

R. 

Races, seats of different, L 3::5 ; classified 
by language and assigned to localities, 
L 37-40 ; Tibcto-Rurman, 2J_. ?3a i^'*" 
rocse- Chinese, ^ 3^ ; M on -Khmer or 
Mon-Anam, 3^ 40. 5«« also Tribes. 
For local notices su under Race in 
each District. 

Railways, L 88-90 ; 609 miles open m 
1891, 1,340 miles in 1905, 90; metre- 
gange, 90; strategical as well as com- 
mercial, ^ ; main line, from Rangoon 
to Myitkyina (724 miles), 88^ cut by 
Irrawaddy at Sagaiug into two sections 
and connected by steam ferry, 88^ 
branches of northern and southern sec- 
tions, HS^^Si^j constructed between 1881 
and 1899, 8^; line to Prome, 89^ branch 
to Basscin, cut by Irrawaddy at Hen- 
zada and connected by steam ferry, 89 ; 
line to Moulmein, 89; other lines pn> 
posed, Sgj transfer (1896) of railways 
from State to Company, 90; average 
cost of construction, 22 > i^dts of, 
90; revenue from, 15^ For local 
notices see under Commtmications in 
each District. 

Railway volunteers, L 136. police, 130. 

Rainfall, division of Burma with reference 
to» L 3-5; its disparity in different 
parts, i£ ; a table of average rain- 
fall at seven stations, y^; in Lower 
Burma dispenses with irrigation, 
For local notices su under Rainfall 
in each District. 

Ramree, an Liland off the coast of Arakan, 
L 10^ i6sl; township of Kyaukpyn 
District, 216, 217. 

Rangoon City (Van Kon, * the end of the 
war'), capital of Burma and head- 
quarters of Local Government, L 333- 
340 ; its situation and subarbs, 333 ; 
Its population, sixth in the Indian 
Empire, 333, its increase largely 
due to immigration from India and 
China, 333. 333 ; history and tradition, 
a33» 334; refounded (1753) and re- 
named by Alnungpayl, 233 ; first 
settlement of East India Company, 
333 ; difficulties about extradition of 
Anikanese fugitives, ao^ 334 ; mi^Moa 
of Captain Symcs (1794) and apj>oiDt- 
roent of British Resident (1798), 334; 
captured and kept in first Buniics*' W»r 
and evacuated after Treaty of Vandabo, 
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234 ; taken in second Bnnnese War 
(185 a) and since a British possession, 
334 ; its pagodas, 235 ; arts, ^35 ; 
trade, principal items nee, timber, 
oil, and valae of exports and imports, 
335, 336; its Chamber of Commerce 
and Port Tmst, 8^ 3^ ; its commnni- 
cations, 236 ; its administration and 
justice as a District, 336, 337 ; revenue 
from town Lmds, 3^; its mnnici* 
pality, its constitution, revenues, and 
exp»enditnre, 237, 33S ; the cantonment, 
338 ; dram age and water-supply, 238, 
339 ; its public buildings and parks, 
339 ; array, police, and jail, 233; its 
numerous schools and colleges, 340 ; 
its two large hospitals, 340; prevalent 
diseases, 240; bibUography, 240. 
Raiijjoon, forts and submarine defences 
of,L 353. 

Rangoon River, rises 150 miles to north- 
west of Rangoon in Promc District, 
discharges into Gulf of Martaban, L 
168 ; known as Myitraaka in Tharra- 
waddy District, and lower down as 
Hlaing, connected with Irrawaddy, 
1 68 ; separates Rangoon City from its 
suburb uf Data, and is henceforth 
known as Rangoon River, iM ; moor- 
ings for ocean steamers at Rangoon, 
16S; difficult navigation of 21 miles 
from Rangoon to sta, ifiS* 

Rathedaung, township of Akyab District, 

Records-of-rights in land, prepared by 
Settlement officer, and kept up to date, 
L I44> 

Refonnatory (j^^cnile) at Insein, L I3ii 

RegtiTration, L loj ; organiration of, 
under Financial Commissioner, in 
Upper and Lower Burma, 102 ; statis- 
tics of registered documents, 107. 

Religions, L -10-44 ; ^ table of adherents of 
each, ]{u(UIlvism, ^ ^ ; Animism, 
41 , 42 ; Hinduism, 42 ; Islam, 42 ; 
Christianity, 42, 43; Christian missiuas, 

Religious mendicancy, as a professional 
occupation, persons ^tod numbers 
engaged in, L 4^ 

Rents, of land, 64-67 ; ryotw&ri the 
prevailing teDure,^4; failure of early 
attempt to introduce tamtnddri, 112. : 
difierence of conditions in Lower and 
Upper Burma, 6^; recent increase of 
tenants paying rent to non-agricultural 
middlemen, 6^ 378; legislation to 
check alienation oT state land, ill ; 
rents usually in kind, 66^ vary by 
custom, accident, or according to ten- 
ancy, whether simple or partnership 
{rnctaycr), 66j^ rents high and ruing, 



^ ; estimated rents per acre in Lower 

Burma, 62- S«* Landlords, Tenants. 
Revenue, l 107-131 ; of native rulers, 
107. 108, 113, 114; financial settle- 
ments between Imperial and Provincial 
Governments, io{j~i 10 ; land revenue, 
lio-i 1 5 ; thathameda in Upper Burma, 
115, 116; from fisheries, ii6, 117 ; 
miscellaneous reveniTe from opium, 
117, 118, salt, 118, 119, excise, 119, 

1 30, stamps, i30i 131, income tax, 

131, customs, 12T. St* Table VIII, 
P- '53» Ptincipal Sources of Provincial 
Revenue. For local notices see under 
Revenue Administration in each Dis- 
trict 

Rhinoceros, L i^; nearly extinct because 
of supposed curative value of its blood, 
309. 

Rice, the staple food and crop, L 46, 49, 
50 ; covering two-thirds of whofe 
croppetl area, ^ 1 48 ; /* (lowland) 
and taungya (upwnd) rice, 50 ; differ- 
ent modes of cultivation analiarvests, 
50, 51, 378 ; average yield of rice per 
5^; water indispensable to the 
crop, Ql, stipplietl in Lower Burma liy 
rainfall, 602 m Upper by irrigation 
from tanks, wells, and canals, 61-64: 
exports of rice (three-fourths of total 
exports), 82-84, 149, 150 ; average 
pnce of, 6S, 69 ; may on exports of, 
131. For local notia-s sec under Agri- 
cultural Statiiitics and Prmcipal Crops 
in each District. 

River system, L 8, 9, 162-171, generally 
from north to south, ii ; connected by 
transverse canals, 93 ; their inunda- 
tions in delta confined by embank- 
ments, 6ii 2^ ^40^ 3611 362. 
For local notices uc under River 
Systems and Communications in each 
District 

Roads, L 91-93; policy of constructing 
them as feeders and not competitors of 
railways and rivers, or ; originally not 
feasible in Lower Burma, 91 ; now 
generally adopted through Province, 
; main roans of Province, 92 ; con- 
nexions by cart-roads, mufc^lracks, 
bridle-paths, 91^ 93, §3; 9,369 miles 
of Provincial (other tEnn municipal) 
roads in 1904, 93 ; proposed roads over 
frontiers of Cmna and Siam, ^ ; Im- 
perial, Provincial, and Local expendi- 
ture since 1890 on land communica- 
tions, 93. For local notices see under 
Communications in each District. 

Rotation of crops, necessity for, recognized 
in Upper Burma, bat not methodically 
followed, L 54, 55. 

Rubber: an important item of export 
trade, L Si ; plantations of attempted, 
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21 'f 379. 3Bo> .^81, ii. I43t aiS ; Rhyn- 

(Twdia II 'dl Hi hit, a rubber-yielding 
creeper, L 3S2 ; wild and cultivated by 
Goveniinetit in Mergui, 457 ; ficus 
elastica, the India-mbber fig, 2^ ii. ^ 

44. 

Rubles, L 24i 25, ii. ^ 5 7-^59? 'o"'"^ 
elsewhere, out most in Mogok area, L 
75 ; method of extraction, 74 ; Ruby 
Mines Company, capital, royalties, and 
1,600 employes, 74, 75 ; value of 
output (1903), 72 ; its electric installa- 
tion, ii. t^ wnpcs and gains of 
miners wonting for themselves or com- 
pany, ; geology of ruby-bearing 
area, 1^1 ; ruby cesses and royalties, 
i6i, 163. 

Ruby Mines, District of Mandalay Divi- 
sion, Upper Burma, ii. 1 ^0-166 ; 
geology, 151 ; disturbances and dacoi- 
ties since 1886, if a, 153; its physical 
geocjraphy and forests, 156, 157 ; ruby 
inincji and industry, 1 57-1 59 ; ruby 
cesses and royalties, 161, 16a ; Afogok 
plateau healthy, /aro/ahvnys malarious, 
151, 153 ; high rate of wages in, 155, 
158; Ruby Regulation, i6i. 

Ruins, principal, of ancient buiIding5(other 
than pagodas) : in Lower Burma ; at 
Myohaung, L 2^22; Pegu, 288 ; Zer 
chaung fort at Bassein, ^33 ; Danobyu, 
3.^7, 344 ; Toungoo, 389; Shan in 
Salween District, 392 ; * the city of 
women,' 420; Taikkala, 401, 413, 414 ; 
Thaton, 416 ; of Tenassenm village, 
466 ; in Upper Burma ; at Salln, ii. 33 ; 
Fort Dufferin in Mandalay, 91 ; Sam- 
penaj^o, i^j^i ; of Chinese "wall at 
Kaiha, 13S ; Tagaong, 153 ; of Old 
Shwebo, 183 ; of Old Ava, 203; Shan 
in Kyaukse, 243 ; Pagan, 304 ; Kcn- 
tung in Shan States, 357. 

Rupee, its diminishing power of pur- 
chase, L 69. 

S. 

Sacrifice, profound belief of wild tribes 
in, ii. 384; human, L 182, ii. goj of 
buffaloes, ji^ ! dogs, 380. 

Sagaing, Division of Upper Burma, ii. 167- 
237 ; general view of. ii. 167, 168. 

Sagaing, District of Sngamg Division, 
Upper Burma, ii. 185-303 ; its length 
of navigable waterways, 1S5; history 
of disturUinccs since annexation, 187, 
iM; the Mingun and Sinpyushin pago- 
das and bell, 188, 189; irrigation and 
fiiheiics, 193; its ample communica- 
tions, 195, 196. 

Sagaing subdivision and township, ii. i<)9. 

Sagaing town, head-quarters of Division 
and District, ii. 202, 203 ; a munici- 
pality, 203 ; steam ferry over river con- 



necting north and south sections of 
railway from Rangoon to Myitkjrina, 
L 88^ iL 203 ; most picturesque and 
salubrious, i8j ; history and icmaias 
of old city of Ava, 203. 

Sagn, township of Minbu District, ii. 50. 

Sakoi, a small Southern Shaa State, 
364. 

Sale, township of Myingyan District, ti. 
30a. 

Salin, snbdivision and township of Minbu 
District, ii. 50, ^ 

Salin, riverside town and municipality, ii. 
52, 53; thriving trade and lately de- 
creasmg population, ^ ; its ancient 
fortifications, ^\ ancient irrigation, 

50. 

Salin river, iL 35; the Man and Salin 
irrigation systems, ^ 

Saliugyi, township of Lower Chindwin 
District, ii. 216; cave temples 00 
Powundanng hill, 207. 

Salons, or sca gipsics, of Mergui 
Archipelago, L 162, 453, 455; their 
language, 37, 453. 

Salt, prevalent local industry of, L 76 ; 
largely used in the n^api industry, 
330 ; products inferior to imported 
article, 76; consumption per head, 
11^; duty on home-made and imported 
salt, ufi ; sources of imports, 1 19; ex- 
ports, no, 151 ; imports of salt. 150 ; 
revenue from, 119, 153; local methV»ds 
and places of manufacture, 191, 213, 
324, 249, 425, 4-iS, ii. 175. Fot local 
notices set uiukr Minerals in each 
District. 

Salween, a hill District of Tenassenm 
Division, Lower Burma, L 390-3 9'^; 
its picturesque rivers, hills, and valleys, 
90 ; its enen attng climate, 391 ; its 
isturbed stale from second Burmese 
War to 187a, 392 ; Karens in a great 
majority, 393; its trade with Karenni 
and Siam, 355 : administered by District 
Suj^rintcntlcnt of police as Deputy- 
Commissioner, 396. 
Salween, most important river of Burma 
after Irrawaddy, L 169-171 ; rises far 
north of Irrawaddy in unexplored 
country, discharj^es into Gulf ol Mar- 
tnban below Moulmein, 170 ; difficult 
navigation to sea, 171 ; its turbulent 
coun^e to and through (650 miles) 
British territory, 170; its affluents and 
ferries, 170, 3^ ; not used for naviga- 
tion or iirigation, ijo; part uncompro- 
mising boundary oT Siara, 1 70 ; the 
Great Rapids in Salween Distnct, 391 ; 
its course like a gigantic ditch or rail- 
way-cutting through bhan States, ii. 
300 ; its ^uents in the Shan Sutes, 

loB. 334* 335- 
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Samka, a Sonthem Shan State, ii. a6i« 

Sampenago, ancient capital of Burmese 
kingdom, its niios, ii. 104, 106, 

Sandoway, coast and forest District of 
Arakan Division, Lower Burma, L 3i8- 
330 ; l^endary origin of its name, liO; 
its three pagodas of pilgrimage, ail; 
its rivers, 2 19. 

Sandoway township, L 229. 

Sandoway town, head-quarters of District 
and a municipality, L 339, 230. 

Sandoway river, L 219. 

Sandstone quarries, m Pakokku District, 
ii. 2^; older grey of Upper Chindwin, 
aiQ ; of Kyankse, 248 ; nodular of 
Myingyan, aS;^ lii^ 

Sanitarium, construction of building for, 
on Mount Victoria, L 7, 15<> ; probable, 
at Thandaung, 388 ; j>lauugmagan in 
Tavoy District, 437, 445. 

Sanitary Engineer (municipal), L 123, 

"5- 

Sanitation, municipal, L 123, 155 ; village, 
143 ; at Rangoon, ^8; difficulties at 
Fe^u, 282 ; bad of native parts uf Moul- 
mein, 433, and of Mergui, 465 ; inferior 
at ManHaTay city, ii. of^ 

Sarameti (or Nwemauklbaung), highest, 
often snow-capped peak (ia,S57 feet) 
in Burma, of Yoma or Fondaung 
separating it from Assam, ii. 21S. 

Satthwa, towasbip of Magwc District, 
ii. 62. 

Saw, township of Pakokku District, iL 

SawDwas, superior chiefs of Shan States, 
L 100, 101, ii. 324. 352 ; their adminis- 
tration and jurisdiction limited by 
sanads or deeds of appointment, 324, 
3^6. asi, a£3. 

Scenery, L St 6; of paddy-fields, £ij of 
Irrawaddy, 163, 164; of the denies of 
the Irrawaddy, ii. 102. 

Schools, su Education. 

Schools and classes, special, of Law, L 
138; female medical, 138; Kngineering, 
138, 2^. Forest, 138, 263. 264; Vcleri- 
Miry» > for sons of Shan chiefs at 
Taunggyj, 138, ii. 3f j; ; Government 
Surrey, i- 144 ; for Karens, 41 ij 429 ; 
for bUnd at Mouhnein, 429. 

Seasons, wet and dry, hot and cold, L 14, 
15- 

Secretariat, the, L 98. 

Seikpyu, township of Pakokku District, 

ii. 11. 

Scsamum {huan)^ cultivation of, L £1 ; 
oilseeds of, 51 ; average yield per acre, 
53 ; an exhausting crop, m; genernlly 
one of ihc ya crops ofdry zone of 
Upper Burma, grown where rice cannot 

be, 42i £0/ Zi i4i 
Settlemcuu, fmancial, (a) between Im- 



perial and Provincial revenues, L 108- 
1 10 ; (J)) of land revenue, 112, 113. 

Sex, statistics of, for every t,oco males 
962 females, L 34; lower ratio of fe- 
males inconsisttiit with emancipation 
of Burmese women, ^ due to immi- 
^tion, higher ratio of females 
m districts of stable population, 34. 

Sha or cutch tree {Acacia Catechu)^ L 70. 
Ste also Cutch. 

Shaikhs, 8a per cent, of Mnsalman popu- 
lation, L 40, 

Shan States, their present semi -indepen- 
dence and administration under Sawb- 
was as before annexation, L ico, 101 , ii. 
164. 236, 237 ; their trade wilh Burma, 
L 84, 8^ ii. 323, 349 ; trade with China 
anTKiam, L 87. ii. 322^ 349. 350. 

Shan Slates (Northern), ii. 306-334 ; the 
Salween river, the great geological 
fault or rift, the Shan plateau, and 
other physical aspects, 306-310; their 
generally temperate and htalthy cli- 
mate, 310; historv of the Tai migra- 
tions and of the Snans before and after 
annexation of Upper Burma, 310-315 ; 
their resemblance to Burmese in pby- 
siqne, religion, speech, and dress, ; 
their extensive cultivation of tea, 316, 
320 ; thousands of square miles of 
virgin forest, 318 ; discoveries of coal 
and of old silver arad lead mines, 318, 
319 ; their artistic work in cotton and 
silK, 320; imports and cx]^orts with 
Burma, 32^; railway from Mandalay 
to Lashio, its course and construction, 
and feeder roads, 323, 324; has largely 
superseded other means of long ttans- 
port, 321, 323 ; the States not directly 
administered but controlled by British 
Supcrmtendcnt, wilh head-quarters at 
Lashio, ^2^ ; the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of Superintendent and local 
Assistant Superintendents, 324, 325 ; 
general administration by Sawbwas, 
334-326; civil and military (British) 
police, 326; revenue and tribute, 335, 
336 ; bibliography, 327. 

Shan States (Southern;, ii. 334-377 ; ^ 
in number, with areas ranging between 
12,000 and 2Q square miles, jiopulations 
between 1^0,000 and less than i.ooo, 
: physical aspects, 3.^4-.^.^7 : w>th 
exceptions fairly tcmj>erale and htallhy, 
337f .338 ; history before and since an- 
nexation of Upper Burma, 338-340 ; 
a table of areas, population , density , 
and literacy, 342; their races, 341-344; 
agriculture, 344-346; forests, 346 348 
industries and trades, 348-350 ; exports 
and imports, 343 ; roads, ferries, and 
po«ts, 350, 15J : administered by their 
own chiefs (Sawbwas, &c.),imder con- 
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trol of a SoperintendcDt and Political 
officer and Assistants, 352; total tribatc 
and revenue, ; j>olice, civil aad 
military, 3.H3, 354; cdacation and 
medicnl, 354, 355. 

Shan Slatc)>, Southern, Divisions of, Cen- 
tral, Eastern, and Myelat, ii. J^f ; in 
charge of Assistant Superintendents 
stationed at Tannggyi, Loikm in 
Laihka State, and Hsamonghkam, 35^. 

Shans, a Siamese-Chinese nationality, l 
38, ii. 310, 314 ; the regions of their 
prevalence, L i^; their language and 
characteristics, ii. 31^; their history, 
310, 311 ; once likely to become pre- 
dominant i>owcr in the Farther East, 
311 ; their addiction to (smuggled) 
opinm, 339. 

Shans^ History of, by Ney Elias, ii. 104, 
121^ 

Sheep and goats, L 5^ ; prices of, 5^ 
Sheinraaga, township of Shwcbo District, 
ii. ifiL. 

Skwe (in names) r^r < gold ' or ' golden,* 
literally or metaphorically, i. 49. 

Shwelx), dry zone District of Sagaing 
Division, Upper Burma, ii. 168-185; 
hot and in places malarious, 169 ; its 
history since Alaungpaya, 169, 170; 
its archaeological wealth, 170 ; irriga- 
tion by old Mu and new Shwebo Canal 
and tanks, 173, 174 ; its coal, precious 
metals, ond siUt, 1 74, 175 ; its commu- 
nications by rail, river, and road, 176 ; 
fimdne of 1891, 176, 17? ; its old resi- 
dential land tenures, 178". 

Shwebo subdivision and township, ii. 

Shwebo town, head-quarters of District, 
ii. i8a-i85 ; cantonment, 179. 183, a 
municipality, 1 1 S5 ; no good water- 
supply, 183 ; originally a village, the 
birthplace of Alaungpaya and cradle 
of his race, 169, 170; the town built 
(1753) by him as a capital, 183; his 
burying-place (1760), 184 ; its existing 
walls, 183; its decline after removal 
(1766) of capital to Ava, 184; the 
prestige of its support for successors of 
Alaungpaya, 170, 184; its fust and 
subsequent occupation by British, 170, 
184. " 

Shwedagon pagoda at Rangoon, the Holy 
of Holies of Burmese Buddhism, L 234, 
235 ; its striking position, 8^ 2^2 ; its 
I^end, 243. 

Shwedaung, subdivision, township, and 
town of Prome District, L 302, 305. 

Shwegu, subdivision, township, and port 
of call of Bhamo District, ii. 117. 

Shwegyin, subdivision, township, and 
municipal town of Toungoo District, 
L 3^ 3^ 



Shweli (or Nam Mao), river rising in 
China, joins Irrawaddy south of Katha, 
L 162; ifie miles long, rapids dis- 
courage navi^tion, 167, ii. 150, 151, 
160; Mongmit State in its valley, L 167, 

Slam, political relations with, L 37 ; boon- 

dar)' with, 1 70, 399, ii. ; trade with 
and trade routes, l. S^, 395, 407, 
426, 441. 
Siamese kingdom, its struggles with the 
Talaings for the east of the Sal ween 
valley and Mergni, L 401, 419, 449, 
450; frequent mention of itscnrly trade 
from Tenasserim, 449, 450; attacked 
by Bayin Naung and his son, 450; 
peace with Burma until its overthrow 
by Alaungpaya, 373, 450; Bnmeby and 
W hite (16S3) at Mergui and Tenai- 
serim under protection of the king, 

t5o; the high-handed action of East 
iidia Company, 450, 451. 
Sidoktaya, hill towndliip of Mintm Dis- 
trict, ii. 5J^ ; its deadly climate, ^ 
Silk, raw, manufacture of or sericulture, 
in Prome, L 2^ ; ineffectual attempts 
to improve its crude methods, 297. 381 ; 
Buddhist prejudice against, 297 ; in 
Toungoo, 381, 382 ; by Tanngtnas, ii- 
33. 

Silk-weaving, a professional industry, 
entirely by hand, L 72; number of 

IxTsons engaged in, 78; damaged by 
cheap and gaudy silks of commerce, 
77, 78; the general use of silk attire, 78 ; 
m Prome, 25^; in Henza.da, 36a; in 
Tavoy, 447; in Mandalay, ii. in 
Sagaing, 194; in Chin Hills, 387. 

Silver-work, generally of bowls, L 78; of 
Pegu, 280, ii. 97. 

Sinbanngwe, township of Tbayetmyo 
District, ii. igj, 16. 

Singaing, township of Kj-aukse District, 
353, 254 ; includes Yeyaman tract 
of 700 square miles, with a population 
of only 1,648, 254. 

Singu, township of Mandalay District, 
ii. 87 ; alabaster quarries at Sagyin, 87. 

Sittang (or Paunglaung), river flowing 
midway betw^a Iriawaddy and Sal- 
ween valleys, L 169, 373 ; rises east of 
Yamethin District and discharges into 
apex of Gulf of Martalxin, 169^; Toun- 
goo and Shwegj-in on its banks, 169; 
its navigable canals, 169; its bore, T^, 
273 ; to be bridged, 169 ; its extensive 
erosions, 400. 

Sittang town, m Thatoo District, L ^oj ; 
once a seat of government and famous 
fort, now a name, 403 ; its ancient 
pagoda, ^02. 

Sittang-Kyaikto (navigable) Canal, in 
Thaton District, L 173 ; its locks and 
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cost, 17a ; failure to carry it on to 

Monlmein, 173. 
Slavery, in a mild form, among Kachins, 

L 170 ; in Chin Hills, ii. 
Small-pox, before vaccinntion a vinilent 

scourge, L mortality from, since 

1 88 1, ^ ; at Rangoon, 340; at Prome, 

aoi. 

Smuggling, extensive of opinm.LiiT, 1 18^ 
2jj_, ii. \y»n La^i \Ahi 329, 
at^l, 460; oiganja, L 118, 383. 

Stamps, revenue from judicial and non- 
jaoicial, L lao, 121, 153. 

Steamships and lines, L 84 86, 94 ; con- 
vey most of coasting trade, 85, of 
British India and Asiatic Steam Navi- 
gation Companies, 85^ 94, loa; foreign 
trade, of Bibby, Patrict Henderson, 
and other lines, 861 04 ; internal trade, 
of Irrawaddy FlotilTa Connpany, its 
fleet, receipts, and passengers, 84^ 94, 
165; of Arakan Flolilla Company "on 
tEFKaladan and creeks of Arakan, 193. 

Steatite quarries, ii. 44, ^ ; in Chin Hills, 
386. 

Stedman, Fort, on Inle Lake, in Southern 
Shan States, L 340 ; no longer a garri- 
son, 258. 

Superintendents and Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Shan States, L 100. 

Surgeons, Civil and Assistant, L 141. 

Surveys, bv officers of Survey of India, 
cadastral, L 143, 144 ; Forest and 
Topographical, 144 ; of tin»mining area 
of Mcrgui, 461. Su also Cadastral 
Survey. 

Synarn, a suburb of Rangoon, and con- 
nected by steam ferry, L a^ 2tfi • 
once the Talaing capital of Pegu, 8a, 
343 ; remains of early F.uropcan settle- 
ment there, a^; its important oil- 
refinery, 349. 

T. 

Tabayin, township of Shwebo District, ii. 

Tada-u, township of Sagaing District, ii. 
129 ; remains of Ava, and of old Shan 
capitals, Pinya and Myin/^ing, 1 99. 

Taj^aung, riverside township of Ruby 
Mines District, ii. 164, the site of the 
earliest of the known capitals and 
dynasties of Burma, L 17. ii- i^; its 
ruins, Tagaung bricks, aiid pagodas, 

Tai, migration wave over Indo-China 
from South- West China during sixth 
century A. D., ii- 310, ^ l ; its threatened 
predominance in the harther E.ist, 31 1. 

Taikkala. an ancient capital in Thaton 
District, L 413, 414, 401, identified 
with Takola of Ptolemy and Kalah of 
Arabians, 414, with the town named in 



the Kalyani inscriptions, 401, 414, and 

as (Tadle of Buddhism in liurma, 401, 
414; once a port, now jl2 miles from 
sea, ^ 

Taikkyi, township of Hanthawaddy 
District, L 2^ 354. 

Talaings or Peguans, of Thaton, and 
finally of Pegu, of an earlier (Mon) 
wave of immigration than their rivals, 
the Burmans, i. 1 7, 180, iSi, 374-376 ; 
destroyed Prome, 17^ 292, were con- 
quered by Pagan Anawrata, i8^ 401, 
415, became \circa ifso'l subjects of 
Toungoo king, 1 8, revolted {circa 1750) 
and recovered their supremacy, 18^ 19 ; 
overcome (1760) by Burmese king, 
Alaun^paya, 19,4^1; their last revolt 
(1827), 22J tncirTangnagc, Talaing, 
dying out, 36, j8j ; their pre«ient habi- 
tat, 22, 1 80, 419, 431 ; their diminish- 
ing nam her, ^ ; now in religion, 
physique, customs, &c., indistinguish- 
able from Burmans, i8i. See also 
Amherst, Pegu, and Thaton. 

Tamadaw, township of Shwebo District, 
u. iSa. 

Tamu, township of Upper Chindwin Dis- 
trict, ii. 333. 

Tanks and wells for irrigation, L 6 1 -64. 

Tantabin, Karen township of Toungoo 
District, L 387. 

Taping, river ns^mg in China, joins Irra- 
waddy at Myothit, L i^'7, 150 miles 
long, erratic and destructive, 167, ii. 
103: suspension bridge over, 113. 

Tapnn, township of Tharrawaddy Dis- 
trict, L 370. 

Tdri (toddy), fermented juice of toddy- 
palm, L 119. 

Tattooing, among Burmese Shans, L 117, 
ii. 3 '5; 

Taundwingyi, subdivision and municioal 
town of Magwe District, ii. 66^ 68, 69. 

Taung — ' hill,' L 49. 

Taunggyi, in Yawnghwe, Southern Shan 
State, ii. 358, 359 ; head-quarters of 
Superintendent and Political officer, 
358 ; town and station healthy and 
well supplied with pure water from the 
l^ill^> 31^ ; ^^xA of the cart-road from 
railway station of Thazi and important 
trade centre, 359. 

Taungtha, township of Myingyan Dis- 
trict, ii. 301. 

Taungtharoan Lake, in Mandalay Dis- 
trict, ii. So, 88^ 

Taungihas, mBabitants of the Yaw country, 
ii. aa ; of unknown origin, aaj the 
peculiar dress of their women, ii ; 
largely engaged in rearing silkworms, 
33- 

Tanngthns ('Hill people'), a tribe of 
Karen origin and speech, L 181, 182, 
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widely scattered along eastern high- 
lands, and found most in Amherst and 
Thaton, i8i ; the dress of their women, 
i8if iSi ; uominally Buddhists, practise 
spirit-worship, ifii ; their language has 
singularly a written character, iSa, but 
no alphabet of its own, ii. 354. 

Taungap, township of Sandoway District, 
L aaS. 320. 

Taungya, shifting and wasteful cultiva- 
tion in forests of rice, &c., L 50, et pas- 
sim under Agriculture in eacTTDistrict. 

Taungya cultivalion of teak encouraged, 

L 12. 

Tavoy, hill and seaboard District of 
Tenasscrim Dimion, Lower Burma, L 
436-4^7 ; its pleasant climate, 412 \ 
its early relations with Siamese, 437, 
438, annexed in first Burmese War, 
43 S ; its pagoda with miraculous image, 
stone, and hanyan-trec, 438. 

Tavoy township, L 444. 

Tavov town, head quarters of District 
and a municipality, L 445-447 ; the old 
town, 446 ; its steady growth in pros- 
perity and Buddhist population, 446 ; 
silk-weaving its chief industry, 447; 
its port and Port fund, 446, 447. 

Tavoy river, L 43 6. 445. 

Tawnpeng, a Northern Shan State, ii. 
331 , 333 ; physical aspects and heavy 
rainfall, 3^ ; history before and since 
annexation, ^ ; the Sawbwa and 
most of his subjects Palaungs, 331 ; 
production and manufacture of tea 
principal industry, revenue and 

tribute, 331. 

Taze, township of Shwebo District, ii. 

Tea : grown in Shan States by Palaungs, 

£1? 180, ii. 314, 316, imported as 
' pickled tea/ 8ij 142 ; method of 
'pickling* tea, 334, 330, its prices, 

Tea, wild {CanuUia the%fera\ ii. 157. 

Teak (A^», Tutona grandis), a de- 
ciduous and 'reserved tree, the pro- 
perty of Government wherever found, 
L 211 regulation of annual yield of 
any area, 71; girdling, felling, logging, 
carriage to and by water, 2I1 ^Li 
according to monsoons years may m- 
tcrvene between girdling and arrival at 
ukimale seaport, ; increasing export 
trade from 1881 to 1893, j;^ 149, i t;o, 
ii. 337; taungya cultivation of teak, 
72- 

Teak forests, of Pegu Yoma. L 15Q, 263, 
274- yiAi iiLJ Salwecn, 3^ 304: 
of Thaton on Dawna range, 406 , 407 ; 
of Amherst, 434, 435; of Thayctmyo, 
ii. a_i of Pakokku, 35J of Minbu, 44J 
of Magwe, 6oj of Mandalay, 8oj of 



Bhamo, no; of Myitkyini, 136 ; 
in Katha, 143 ; in Ruby Mines, 156 ; 
in Shwebo, 160, 174; in Lower and 
Upper Chindwin, 3io, 319, 336 ; in 
Kyaukse, 3^; in Yamethin, 37S ; in 
Shan States, 317, 347. 

Temperature, average and extremes in 
Upper and Lower Burma, L l^; table 
of average temperatures at seven 
stations, 145. 

Tenants, private, position of, generally 
good, 56; the origin and comiition of 
the class, 6^ 65 ; rents paid by, 6^ 
67. .SV^ Landlords and Rents. 

Tenasserim, Division of Lower Burma, L 
371 -466 ; general survey oC 37Jt HI ', 
bead-quarters at Moulmein, 433. 

Tenasserim, township of Mcrgui District, 
L 463, 464. 

Tenasserim village, 45 miles above Mer- 
gai, the site of an ancient city, L 466 ; 
once the principal port of Siam, 449, 
450, 466 ; its granite pillars and ancient 
pagodas, 4^)6. 

Tenasserim Rivers, Great and Little, L 
447» 448. 

Thabaung, township of Bassein District, 

Thabeikkyin, subdivision and riverside 
township of Ruby Mines District, ii. 
164; terminus of the metalled road from 
Mogok, 160, i6.t. 

Thabyegan, township of Hanthawaddy 
District, L 256. 

Thandaung, hill station and sanitarium 
of Toungoo District, L 388. 

Tbarrawaddy, District in Pegu Division 
of Lower Burma, chielly alluvial plains, 
L 257-372 ; its evil reputation for crime, 
359, 266Y disturbances and dacoities, 
358, 259 ; its three tyi>es of forest, 263. 

Tharrawaady subdivision and township, 
L 369. 

Tbarrawaddy town, head-quarters of 
District, L 371, 373 ; its Forest school, 
363, 371 ; its goo3 water-supply, ijl i 
a suborB of Thonzc, 271. 

Tbarrawaddy, king of Burma (1837-46), 
great-grandson of Alaungpaya, L 22 ; 
bis hostility towards the British, 12; 
insanity and deposition, 21. 

Tbarrawaddy, Prmce, his character and 
evil influence, L 2 59* 

Thathameda, a rough income-tax under 
Native and British rule, and main 
source of revenue in Upper Burma, L 
HI, 115, 116; its probable origin as a 
proportion of produce, 1 H ; its apparent 
substitution for and abeyance of a land 
tax, in, 114, 1 15 : the realhrmalioQ 
(i88y) of right of the crown as owner 
to tax all land, iio, 1 1 1 ; introduced 
by king Mindon uto Upper Burma, 
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ii. 42J retained by British Gov- 
ernment, L 115 ; average incidence 

Rs. 8^ per household, 116; its returns 
to revenue since 1890, 116; its pressure 
on agricaltare, 116 ; the policy of re- 
lief, and of its gradual diminution, lij>; 
included ia returns of land revenue, 
"7- 

Thaton, seaboard District of Tcnas- 
scriin Division, Lower Kunna, L 39l*- 
416 ; its climate oppressive but gener- 
ally" healthy, ^\ ; Kartns in a great 
majority, 40^ ; its pagodas, 40a ; its 
land settlements, 409. 

Thaton town, hcad-tjuarters of District, 
picturesque and salubrious, a munici- 
pality, L 414, 416; once a flourishing 
port, now 8 miles of tramway from 
navif^able water, 414, 416 ; once the 
capital of the Talaiags, 414, 415 ; it 
(or Tnikkala) the knding- place of 
Buddhist missionaries (f. aso «.c.) 
from CouncU of Taina, 415; sacked 
by AnawraU {c. A.D. 1050), king of 
Pagan, 401, 41 5 and spoiled of relics, 
manuscripts, and priests, 415 ; its old 
walls and pagodas, 416. 

Thaungyiu river, affluent of the Salween, 
divides Thaton from Siam, L 398, 
418. 

Thayetchaung, coast township of Tavoy 
District, L 445. 

Thayetmyo, District of Minbn Division, 
Upper iiurma, ii. 2-18; for 500 years 
part of the kingdom of Pagan, ^ ; 
annexed (1853), 4; a meagre ram- 
fall and little irrigation, 8; cotton 
largely grown, 2f woven, 8^ and milled, 

Thayetmyo subdivision and township, 

ii. r^. 

Thayetmyo town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, cantonment, and municipality, ii. 
I7t 18 ; the meaning of the name, 17 ; 
connected with Allanmyo opposite "by 
a steam ferry, 11. 

Thazi, subdivision and township of 
Mciktila District, ii. 269. 

Thcgon, township of Prome District, L 
30a. 

Tbibaw, last king of Independent Burma 
(1878-85), L 34-^6 ; fifth in descent 
from Alaungpaya, 34; his domestic 
atrocities and politi^ provocations, 
24, 2£ ; deported after third Burmese 
War (1885) to India, 26^ ii. 90, 91 ; 
called to the throne from a monastery, 

TnUsi, or wood-oil tree {Melamrrhoea 
mt'fafa), yielding a black varnish, ii. 
60.80. 174, 2i6, 348, 3»8. 346. 

Thongwa, township of Hanthawaddy 
District, L 3S6, 



Thonze, municipality in Tharrawaddy 
District, L 273. 

ThugauHgs, of Chin origin, large land 
proprietors of Salin, ii. 40^ 41. 

ThuQfis {taUt) or circle nea3men of 
Lower Burma, myothugyis of Upper 
Burma, now gradually replaced by 
ywathugyis or village headmen, L 99. 
267 // passim ; their former control of 
large forces of police, 259 ; fostered 
disturbances at disband ment of police 
during second Burmese War, 259, 358. 
Ste also Headmen. 

Tiddim, subdivision of Chin Hills, ii. 
390- 

Tigyaing, townsliip of Katha District, ii. 

Tilin, township of Pakokku District, it. 

3^ ; its large population of Taungthas, 

rearing silkworms, J3. 
Tin, in Mergni District, L 76^ 457. 45S ; 

not so far a successful industry, ^6 ; 

output and royalty in 1903, 7^458 ; 

former large exports of from^'enas- 

serim, 8j ; the different fonns of and 

methods of working for tin ore, 457, 

458. 

To, river in Irrawaddy delta, L 346. 

Tobacco, cidtivatiou of, L chiefly in 
Henzada District, j6o ; the ordinary 
crop of river banks and islands, it is& : 
area under crop, L 148 ; large home 
consumption of, 48; not exported, 52 ; 
imports, 149; frequent failure of in- 
troduction of American seed, 361, 
ii. 7, 24, 79, 294 ; universal crop in 
Southern Shan ^atcs, 344, and in Chin 
Hills. 303- 

Toddy -palms, common in di^ zone, L 53, 
tapped for molasses or jaggery, 
their presence comiucive to crime, 283, 
ii. 27. Sec also Tari. 

Toungoo, District of Tenasserim Division, 
Lower Burma, L 372-390 ; hills and 
tarai malarious, 374 ; history of Toun- 
goo dynasty, 374-376. its relations with 
the Pagan, Pqgu, Burmese, and British 
powers, 374, 375 ; a great mission 
cenue, 377, 390. 

Toungoo subdivision and township. L 
385.386. 

Toungoo town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality, and till 1893 a canton- 
ment, L 388 390 ; its woods, buildings, 
brick fort, old walls and fosse, 389 ; 
occupied from Martaban in second 
Burmese War, 375, 3S9. 

Toungoo, a dynasty ot Pegu (^500-1750). 
conquered Talaings, Arakan, and Ava, 
and took Pegu, L lA 2^5^ 324, 375; 
made treaties with Europeans, iti ; 
their new capital at Ava, ; overcome 
(r. 1 750) by Talaings, the enormous 
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territories, forces, and wealth of their 
king Hayin Naung (<•. 1560-81), 275. 

Towns (and villages), number and popu- 
lation of, L 3^ 146, 147 ; causes of 
tendency to migrate from towns into 
country, 30. 

Townsibips, 15^ in namber, their average 
popalation and area, L 2^ their judicial 
service in Lower Burma, 10^ ; each in 
charge of a myo-ok, gg. 

Trade and Commerce, L 8a-88; ancient 
trade with Arabia, China, &:c., ^ ; 
existing trade, chief exports, rice and 
teak, El ; chief imports, &i ; chief 
c«]tres, inland and seaports, their im- 
ports and exports, 83 ; interna! trade 
by rail, waterways, and cnravans, 8^ 
8^ very extensive but statistics wanting, 
84 ; external trade, 85-88 ; coasting 
trade, 8^ 86^ by native craft, but mainly 
by steam navigation companies, 85; 
trans-frontier trade, sea-borne, 86, 8^ 
laiiH, 82, 88 ; exports and imports, 85^ 
8S, 1 4 9-1 51. A-/ aJso Tables of exter- 
nal trade of Burma by sea and by land, 
exports and irajKJrts, pp. 149, 150, 151. 

Trade, foreign sea-borne, more than half 
of imports from United Kingdom, L 86^ 
with Straits Settlements, 86, with Japan, 
86; land trade with ~China, Siam, 
Chiengmai, and Karenni, 8^^ M ; sta- 
tistics of exports and imports, 150, \^\. 

Trade, internal, by rail, waterway, and 
caravan, L 84^ 8^; with Shan States, 
84, 8^ ; carried on mainly by Rurmans, 
But encroached upon by Indians and 
Chinamen, 8^ 193. a8i. 390. 

Trade, timber and paddy, in Tharrawaddy 
District, every one interested in,L 265, its 
methods, 264, 365 ; the source, directly 
or indirectlyToTall its wealth, 265. 

Tramways, steam at Rangoon (to be 
electrified), and between Dnyinzeik and 
Thaton, L go, 408, electric at Mandalay, 
91 ; their cost, passengers, and return, 
20, 

Trees, ' reserved,* L JJj 306. 

Tribes, hill, L 37-40, 173-183 ; of Shan 
States, 31^ 314, 34' > 343 \ of Chin 
Hills, 3S3, 38^3^ See also Races. 

Turtle-beds or banks, L 64 ; of Diamond 
Island, i6k 333, 350, 437. 

Twanie, subdivision and township of 
Hanthawaddy District, L 355. 

Twante Canal, tidal without locks, for 
boat communication between Rangoon 
and Irrawaddy river, L i^l J 71 ''"ilcs 
long saves about miles of waTerway, 
171 ; its construction and cost, 171. 

U. 

Umbrellas, light and graceful Burmese, 
replaced by black ginghams, L 80^^ 314. 



V. 

Vaccination, prejudice against, in faronr 
of inoculation, L 142, compulsory m 
most municipalities and cantonments, 
I42 ; statistics of, 1 57, their accuracy 
doubtful, [43 ; its efficacy, ^ ; cost of 
main vaccine ddp6t at Meiktila, ii. 371. 

Viaduct, railway of steel across Gokteik 
gorge, L 8S ; ii. 508, ^3. 

Victoria Point, village and subdivision of 
Mcrgui District, L 463, 464. 

Village Act (1889), ap{)ointracnt of 'teai- 
housc '^i/w^v to be rural police, L I 39; 
its efficacy in diminishing crime, .'66. 

Villages, number, population and con- 
struction of, L 146, 147 ; tendency 
to migrate from towns, joj the im- 
portance of their headmen, 95^ 139; 
rural police, 1 39 ; sanitation, 143 ; of 
hill tnbes often built on piles, 173, 180; 
government of village communities in 
Wa States, 334. 

Volcanoes, extinct of Popa, L 159 ; mud 
of island of Cheduba, with occasional 
smoke and flames, due to petroleum, 
ao^, 308 ; of Foul Island, 3i8 ; of 
Mlnbu, ii. 36 ; explosion craters of 
Lower Chindwin, 205 ; signs of vol- 
canic violence in ^leiktila District, 
256, in great geological rift or fault 
of Shan country, 306. 

Volunteers (military) to the number of 
2,419, L 136; Railway Corps, 1 26. 

W. 

Wa States, a collection of small States, 

under nominal control of Supjcrinten- 
dent at Lashio, iL 334; their govern- 
ment a system of village communities, 

334- 

Wagcs, paid in cash and otherwise, high 
in Burma, L 62; wages of different 
kinds of labour, 6^, 08 ; not uniform 
throughout the Province, 681 largely 
owing to immobility of labour, 68; 
of factory hands, 8^^^ 82^ of Indian 
coolies, 348; of tin coolies, 458; of 
ruby miners, native and others, iL 158; 
of salt-workers, 175. 

Wakema, subdivision, township, and town 
of Myaungmya District, L 334. 335 ; 
eztraordinsu7 increase in population by 
immigration, 326, 327. 

Wangin, a Southern Shan State, ii. 363, 
363- 

Was, a Mon-Anam hill people of trans- 
Salwecn British Shan States, L ; 
rough, uncivilized, and mostly spirit- 
worshippers, 183, religiously cut oflf 
the heads of human victims, 183 ; their 
dress or its absence, i£3; good agri- 
culturists and cultivate opium poppy, 
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i8a ; the fortified villages of the Wild 
Was with a single tunnelled or covered 
entrance, i8a; their language and its 
dialects, iSa^ 

Water, tax and works, L 133 ; water- 
supply at Rangoon, 338, 339; failure 
to supply Pegu with good water, 389 ; 
at Moulmein, 435 ; inferior water- 
supply of Mandalay city, ii. 99; ex- 
cellent at Maymyo, lai ; Dad at 
Shwebo, 183; good from Meiktila 
Lake, 271 ; good at Taunggyi, South- 
ern Shan~Statcs, 3^9. 

Wetwin, township of Mandalay District, 
ii. 88. 

Wheat, limited cultivation of, L 
average yield per acre, 55; area 
cropMd, I48 ; generally a ya crop of 
the ory zone of Upper Burma, grown 
where rice cannot be, L 49, 5^ ii. 13 ; 
introduction of Indian SMd, ^9j most 
of wheat crop of Burma grown in 
Sagaing District, 193; in Kyaukse, 346. 

White, Samuel, andKichard Burneby, at 
Mcrgui in 1683, their relations with 
the king of Siam and the East India 
Company, L 450, 451. 

Women, their absolute freedom (save in 
Arakan, L i84), L 34. 138 ; its apparent 
inconsistency with olgner ratio of men, 
34 ; statistics of married, unmarried, 
and widowed, ^ dress of, 46^ 47^ 
78; inveterate smokers, 48; numbers 
employed in cotton and silk-weaving, 
12% "i^ lacquer-work, 7^, 80^ in fac- 
tories, &i ; reincanuition as men the 
reward of their virtue, ; former 
postponement of education to that stage, 
137 ; female education, 1 37, 138; ' 3»e 
city of women,' 430 ; not allowed near 
Yele pagoda, 430; on field-work, 295. 

Wood-oil, of Mf/^i tree, for lacqucr-woik, 
ii. 336, 227. 

Wun, the title of a governor of a province 
under Burmese kingdom, L 220 ; still 
the courtesy title of townohip officer of 
Kani, ii. 212. 

Wundwia, township of Meiktila District, 
ii. 369, 370. 

W^untho, subdivision and township of 
Katha District, ii. i^; formerly part 
of Wuntho State, annexed (1891) after 
serious rebellion of itsSawba, 137, 138, 
L ilL 

Wutttti;an lands, dedicated for upkeep 
of pagodas, ii. ai^ 3g, 189. 

Y. 

Ya (hlghl.and^ crops, (and land rates) of 
uplands and plains where rice cannot 
grow, L 50, 113, 114 ; the ordinary 
crop« of tEe~dry zone of Upper Burma, 
ii. 35. 



Yamethin, District of Meiktila Division. 
Upper Burma, ii. 371-386 ; divided 
between wet and dry rones, 273, its 
correspondin|j climate and agriculture, 
373, 376 ; disturbances since annexa- 
tion, 2^4 ; irrigation of isSl stjuare 
miles by^ tanks and dams, 277, 27^; 
extensive forests, 378, 379 ; trndc with 
Shan States, 379 ; railway and roads, 
380; famine, 380; inlaid metal-work, 

i. 29, ii. 379. 

Yamethin snbdivision and township, ii. 
383. 

Yamethin town, head-quarters of District 
and a municipality, ii. 38:;. 2 86; an 
important railway and caravan trade 
centre, 2 So, iSfi. 

Yandabo, treaty of at end of Brst Burmese 
War, L 33; amicable settlement of 
dispute as to possession of Bilugjnn 
Island, 430. 

Yandoon, subdivision, township, and 
municipal town of Ma-ubin District, 

>. M3. 345- 
Yaw, rjver of Upper Burma, tributary of 

the Irrawaddy, ii. its use for irri- 
gation, 3^ 35. 

Yaw fever, even worse than that of 
Arakan, ii. 19. 

Yaw waistcIotH^ ii. 37, 337. 

Yawnghwe, most important Southern 
Shan State, with dependencies, ii. 357, 
358 ; hills not so unhealthy as Keng- 
tung, 3f8; capital of same name. 358; 
its well-watered valley and lale I^e, 

336. . ^ 

Yebyu, township of Tavoy District, L 

444- 

Yedashe, township of Totmgoo District, 
L ^ 386. 

Yelamaing, township of Amherst Dis- 
trict, L 431, 433 ; remains at Ye of 
Meinma-myo, * the city of women,' 
430. 

Yenangyaong, township of Magwe 

District, ii. 67, fiS. 
Yengan, a Southern Shan State, ii. 376, 

377- 

Yesagyo, township of Pakokka District, 

ii. 3'- 

Ye n, subdivision and township of Shwebo 

District, ii. 181, 182. 
Yin, perennial river of Upper Bnrma, ii. 

.«;3r 54- , ^. . 

Yindaw, township of Yamethin District, 

ii. 28^. 

Yinmabin, subdivision of Lower Chindwin 

District ii. 315. 
Yu, river, af?luent of the Chindwin, ii. iifi; 

its flood in 1901, 330. 
YvKL — ' village,' L 49. 
Ywaikugyi or yUJage headman, Hi 

Headman, 
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Z. 

Zairbadis, bom of Bnrmese mothers and 
Indian Musalman fathers, their number, 
L 40, 45a, 460; in Amarapora, ii. 8^ 
in SRwebo, 121 ; in Sagaing, 190; in 
Kyaukte, 244. 

Zalan, township and municipal town of 
Henrada District, L 367, .^70. 

Zamtnddri, Harma a ryotwdri Province, 
L 64^; failnre of early attempt to intro- 
duce tamftuiari, 1 1 3. 

Zawgyi, non-navigable river of Upper 
Burma, affluent of the Myitnge,ii. 340 ; 
canals from, irrigate nearly square 
miles of Kyaukse District, 347, 348; 



its flood of 1898, 341; crossed twice 
by railway, 34a 
ZTgon, subdivision and town of Thona- 

waddy District, L 269, 372. 

Zingkaling Hkamti, Shan State within 
Upper Chindwin District, ii. 336, 337; 
administered by its own Sawbwa, 337. 

Zones, natural divisions of Burma by ram- 
fill. L 5-^ ; of Upper Burma, the wet 
tone with rainfall over 50 inches, the 
dry with scanty rainfall, of Lower 
Burma, wet and comparatively dry, 
their Districts and their difTerences in 
respect of population, irrigation, agri- 
culture, and physical conditions, ^ ^ 
aH-30, et passim. Su also Dry zone. 

Zoology, sec Fauna. 
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